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For most of its history, Xinjiang, China’s far-north-western province, where the 
majority of the population are Muslim Uyghurs, was contested territory. On the 
Silk Road, a region of overlapping cultures, the province was virtually independ¬ 
ent until the late nineteenth century, nominally part of the Qing Empire, with 
considerable interest in it taken by the British and the Russians as part of their 
Great Game rivalry in Asia. Ruled by warlords in the early twentieth century, it 
was occupied in 1949-50 by the People’s Liberation Army, since when attempts 
have been made to integrate the province more fully into China. This book 
outlines the history of Xinjiang. It focuses on the key city of Kashgar, the 
symbolic heart of Uyghur society, drawing on a large body of records in which 
ordinary people provided information on the period around the Communist 
takeover. These records provide an exceptionally rich source, showing how ordi¬ 
nary Uyghurs lived their everyday lives before 1949 and how those lives were 
affected by the arrival of the Chinese Communist Party and its army. Subjects 
covered by the book include Eastern Turkestan independence, regional politics, 
local government, the military, taxation, education and the press. 

Michael Dillon is a frequent commentator on Chinese affairs for the BBC and 
other broadcasters. He was formerly Director of the Centre for Contemporary 
Chinese Studies at the University of Durham, UK, where he taught Chinese and 
Chinese History. His previous publications include China: A Historical and 
Cultural Dictionary’, Contemporary’ China -An Introduction, China s Muslim Hui 
Community: Migration, Settlement and Sects and Xinjiang: China s Muslim Far 
Northwest (all published by Routledge and RoutledgeCurzon). He has visited 
Xinjiang and carried out fieldwork throughout the region since 1991. 
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Preface 


Historians are naturally inclined to insist that present-day problems are inexpli¬ 
cable without a clear understanding of the past that lies behind them. In the case 
of the conflicts between the government of the People’s Republic of China and 
the Uyghur Muslim people of the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region, there 
are particulary strong arguments to support that position. Studies that ignore the 
historical context almost always fail to understand the problem and can result in 
dangerous confusion. The long-running dispute over land and sovereignty in the 
region that is also known as Chinese (or Eastern) Turkestan was virtually ignored 
by the outside world for decades (unlike the parallel conflict in neighbouring 
Tibet which has become an international cause celebre). In the 1990s, at the same 
time as China was becoming more open, both the central government in Beijing 
and the leadership in the border regions were obliged to come to terms with the 
collapse of the Soviet Union and the emergence of new independent Muslim (at 
least nominally) states of Central Asia. Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Uzbekistan and 
Tajikistan are close neighbours of Xinjiang and the attention paid to their inde¬ 
pendence also focused the attention of the world on the conflict in this neglected 
region in western China. Violent clashes between groups of Uyghurs - the titular, 
and at one time the majority, population of the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous 
Region - and Chinese government forces erupted in the early 1990s, culminating 
in two violent demonstrations in the city of Yining (Ghulja) in 1995 and more 
seriously in 1997 that were ruthlessly suppressed. Between these two uprisings 
the regional government and police in Xinjiang launched a campaign of political 
repression, dubbed Strike Hard, which imposed strict controls over the expression 
and practice of the Muslim religion of the Uyghurs and also restricted the activi¬ 
ties of social and cultural organisations throughout the region. Thousands of 
Uyghurs - mostly young men - were detained; some were convicted and impris¬ 
oned; others who were accused, or even just suspected, of separatist activity were 
executed. Religious activities, which have become less restricted in the rest of 
China since the death of Mao, were strictly controlled in Xinjiang. Under the new 
regulations, children under the age of eighteen and Communist Party and govern¬ 
ment officials were forbidden even to enter a mosque for prayers. This rigorous 
crackdown by the local government and military developed into a permanent 
Strike Hard campaign and, in one form or another, this policy has remained in 
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place ever since, most recently in a renewed campaign against ‘separatists’ and 
‘terrorists’ in February 2012. 

After the attacks on New York and Washington on 11 September 2001 by mili¬ 
tants associated with the jihadist organisation A1 Qaeda led by Osama bin Laden, 
the ‘war on terror’ that was declared by the President of the United States, George 
W. Bush and his allies provided a convenient excuse for the Chinese authorities 
who were able to assert that they had terrorists too. 1 Western concerns about the 
implications for human rights of prolonged repression in Xinjiang were difficult 
to sustain under these circumstances and in the short term the repression that had 
begun in 1996 was able to continue unimpeded and the number of demonstrations 
and protests declined. Militant opposition to what many Uyghurs regard as the 
illegal occupation of Xinjiang by the Chinese was ruthlessly suppressed and some 
of the more active opposition groups were driven into the Pamir, Karakorum or 
Kunlun mountain ranges on the border between China and Pakistan, or even as 
far afield as Central Asia and Pakistan: some militants established bases in the 
Federally Adminstered Tribal Areas, FATA, (primarily South Waziristan) on the 
Afghan-Pakistan border. Resistance in Xinjiang declined dramatically but this 
was to prove a temporary lull in what was in any case just the most recent phase 
of a long drawn-out insurgency. 

In the summer of 2009, there was an unprecedented outbreak of violence in the 
regional capital, Urumqi, which cost the lives of over 200 Uyghur and Han 
Chinese people. This was a reminder both to Beijing and the wider world that the 
Xinjiang problem had not melted away. In the summer of 2011, violent clashes in 
Kashgar and Khotan, two towns on the fringes of the Taklamakan desert in south¬ 
ern Xinjiang, confirmed this. On 18 July, a group of Uyghurs armed with knives 
and explosives attacked a police station in Khotan and took hostages. During a 
rescue operation, at least one officer of the People’s Armed Police, two of the 
hostages and some of the attackers were killed. Among the grievances of these 
Uyghurs were the detention of many young male family members without trial 
after the anniversary of the July 2009 Urumqi riots, attempts to ban women from 
wearing black headscarves and robes, and the confiscation of their farmland for 
redevelopment. Some sources have reported that as many as twenty people might 
have died in this incident. In Kashgar, the violence broke out on 30 July, just 
before the declaration of the start of the Ramadan fast. There were two explosions 
and a hijacked car was driven into a group of pedestrians on a crowded street 
where Han Chinese workers regularly gather at outdoor food stalls: six or seven 
people died and almost thirty were injured. On the afternoon of 31 July, a restau¬ 
rant in the city was set on fire and the owner and a waiter were killed. Although 
no specific grievances have been mentioned in connection with these attacks, the 
citizens of Kashgar have been outraged at the demolition of the traditional 
Uyghur houses, businesses and mosques in the centre of the old city, ostensibly 
because the buildings were unhygienic and potentially dangerous in an earth¬ 
quake. Many Uyghurs believe that the destruction of the old town is simply a 
stratagem to break up their communities and reduce their influence in a city 
where the population is still predominantly Uyghur and Muslim. People continue 
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to live and work among the ruins, heavily armed police patrol the streets regularly 
and very visibly, both on foot and in armoured vehicles, and, in the summer of 
2010, the atmosphere in Kashgar was palpably tense. Further similar outbreaks of 
violence took place in 2012 in the mountainous part of Khotan County. 2 

* 

Behind these current outbreaks of unrest lies a long struggle by the Uyghur 
people for self-determination and resistance to rule by successive governments of 
China. Although Xinjiang is located in the far northwest of China, it is also cultur¬ 
ally part of Central Asia. The Uyghurs, who are the largest single ethnic group in 
Xinjiang, are Turkic-speaking Muslims who have close connections with the 
Muslim communities of former Soviet Central Asia, especially with the Uzbeks. 
When the Soviet Union collapsed in 1991 and the Muslim Central Asian states 
gained their independence, the Eastern Turkestan independence movement in 
Xinjiang, largely dormant since the 1950s, was stirred into a revival. During 
China’s economic boom years, Xinjiang has received considerable state invest¬ 
ment in industrial and energy projects that should in theory have benefited the 
whole region. In practice, the economic development that took place has financed 
a large scale migration into the region of mainly Han Chinese workers from the 
east: many Uyghurs complain with justification that these Han migrants are 
taking their jobs. 

The official response to complaints and conflict has been to characterise any 
outbreaks of violence, and indeed any protests against the Chinese, as ‘terrorist’ 
acts and to blame outside forces, including emigre Uyghur groups in the United 
States and Europe for inciting otherwise peaceful Chinese citizens. Emigre 
groups do actively promote the idea of an independent Eastern Turkestan but 
there is no evidence to link them directly with violence inside Xinjiang. Since 
2001, Beijing has pointed to international terrorist organisations, including A1 
Qaeda, as possible culprits but no concrete evidence has been produced to 
substantiate these allegations. In 2003, the death was announced of a man called 
Hasan Mesum, who had been shot in South Waziristan on Pakistan’s border with 
Afghanistan and he was identified as the leader of ETIM, the Eastern Turkestan 
Islamic Movement. In the wake of attacks in Khotan and Kashgar in the summer 
of 2011, the Chinese authorities have revived concerns that terrorists trained by 
ETIM in Pakistan have been infiltrated back into Xinjiang. Most specialists are 
not convinced that ETIM even exists as an effective organisation in Xinjiang. 

Most synchronic analyses of the politics of Xinjiang have been unequal to the 
task of explaining these incidents. Usually without any understanding of the 
geographical situation, language, culture or religion of the Uyghur people, they 
have tended to rely on hackneyed cliches about Islamic fundamentalism or the 
influence of social and political movements in the Arab Middle East, a part of the 
world with which the Turkic-speaking population of Xinjiang has little connection. 
Analysts in the PRC, working within the tight political constraints that apply to 
such a sensitive topic and following the lead of central government pronounce¬ 
ments, unanimously concur that the conflict in Xinjiang is due to the malign 
influence of the ‘three external forces’, terrorism, separatism and extremism. 3 The 
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presumption in China is that since all problems relating to minorities within the 
People’s Republic have been resolved by the policy of ‘great ethnic unity’ (minzu 
da tuanjie ) it follows that any remaining difficulties must be the responsibility of 
external influences, either emigre groups and their representatives such as Rabiya 
Kadeer, or foreigners aiming to undermine the stability of China’s western borders. 
There is an unwillingness even to consider the possibility that the problems faced 
by Xinjiang are internal and have evolved over decades or even centuries, and that 
it is the dire situation of the Uyghurs in Xinjiang that lies at the root of the conflict. 
In fact, the real culprits are poverty, marginalisation and discrimination, and, as 
long as these are ignored, there is little chance of a satisfactory resolution to the 
conflict. 

These problems are not new: they predate the coming to power of the Chinese 
Communist Party in 1949 by many decades and a historical perspective is therefore 
indispensable. This necessity is reinforced by the historical consciousness of both 
sides in the Xinjiang debate in China. For culturally and nationally minded 
Uyghurs, the memory of two brief periods of partial independence in the 1930s and 
1940s is never far from their minds and the persistence of religious traditions, such 
as shrine festivals which remind them of a historical presence in the region that can 
be dated back to the defeat of Buddhism by Islam in the twelfth century, reinforces 
this confidence in their right to live in and control the desert regions over which 
their forefathers fought. Conversely, members of the Chinese Communist Party, 
mainly but not exclusively Han Chinese, who lived and worked in the area before 
the ‘peaceful liberation’ of 1949 are equally adamant that their presence and the 
policies that they pursued in Xinjiang brought progress to the region and freed the 
common people from the cruel oppression and arbitrary decisions of the bays 
(wealthy landowners and merchants), the begs (officials who acted as intermedi¬ 
aries, translators and interpreters and who were appointed by governments of China 
to assist them to rule the local population) and the akhonds (strictly speaking the 
imams of mosques, but a term that is also used to refer to any clerics exercising spir¬ 
itual authority) who between them dominated the ‘feudal’ society in which they 
lived. These opposing views are irreconcilable and reflect deeply held beliefs and 
prejudices - religious, political and cultural - which bedevil attempts to resolve the 
social and economic problems that are at the root of the unrest in Xinjiang. 

* 

The oasis city of Kashgar (Kashi in Chinese), which lies on the edge of the 
Taklamakan desert in the south-western part of Eastern Turkestan or Xinjiang is 
the historical heart of Muslim Uyghur culture. 4 In the twenty-first century, it 
remains both the physical and the symbolic nucleus of traditional Uyghur society; 
this is in spite of the demolition of the picturesque and irreplaceable traditional 
buildings of the Old City in the face of desperate but futile opposition by the 
residents. The continuing existence of the city and its distinctive cultural features, 
which are preserved to some extent as a magnet for foreign tourists, are a constant 
reminder of the fact, uncomfortable for some, that the vast region of Xinjiang on 
the frontiers of the Chinese empire is a disputed territory in which some regions 
have an overwhelming non-Chinese, that is non-Han, majority. 
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This book is a study of the history of the city of Kashgar and its hinterland in 
southern Xinjiang before and up to the occupation in 1949-50 by the People’s 
Liberation Army, the armed forces of the Chinese Communist Party. It has impli¬ 
cations for our understanding of the way that southern Xinjiang was incorporated 
into the newly established People’s Republic of China, and the impact of this 
policy of integration on the religion, society and culture of the Uyghurs since 
1949. Although it is possible to generalise about the modern history of Xinjiang, 
it is important to bear in mind that the region as a whole occupies an area almost 
three times the size of France and is home to a widely scattered population. 
Communications between the different parts of Xinjiang are poor even today and 
were poorer still in the period under scrutiny here. The north and south of the 
region are separated by the Taklamakan desert, a western extension of the vast 
and inhospitable Gobi, and the consequence of this separation has, not surpris¬ 
ingly, resulted in distinctive cultures and historical traditions. Kashgar, tucked 
away in the south-western corner of Xinjiang, experienced the culture clash with 
the forces of the CCP in a way that reflected not only its distinctive Islamic reli¬ 
gious and cultural traditions but also its geographical isolation from the political 
and economic centres of China and its closeness to what was then India under the 
British Raj. 5 

The initial stimulus for this study, and the nucleus of the Chinese sources on 
which it has been based, is the Kashi shi wenshi ziliao {Cultural and Historical 
Materials on Kashgar City) in twelve volumes that are not clearly dated but 
appear to have been published between 1982 and 1997. In addition, four volumes 
of selections from local collections of wenshi ziliao that were originally published 
in various parts of Xinjiang and collected together as Xinjiang wenshi ziliao 
jingxuan {Selections from the Xinjiang Cultural and Historical Materials) have 
also been consulted - although they contain little information on the situation in 
Kashgar - as have other Chinese sources including the official Xinjiang jianshi 
{Brief History of Xinjiang) and Western accounts of Kashgar and other parts of 
Xinjiang before 1949. 

The extensive and rather curious wenshi ziliao {cultural and historical materi¬ 
als) project was intended to cover the whole of China and the Kashgar volumes 
are merely a small part of that project. The series of what were for the most part 
slim volumes was published during the 1980s and 1990s under the auspices of the 
Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference (CPPCC). The CPPCC is the 
united front body that was created in 1949 to provide a voice for the opinions of 
ethnic, religious and political minorities. It was also part of an attempt to create a 
degree of legitimacy for the newly established People’s Republic of China 
beyond the membership of the CCP and provided a framework for incorporating 
non-communists and their views into the political structures of the new state. It 
still plays an important role in the political life of the PRC, especially in ethnic 
minority areas. It operates alongside central organisations of the CCP and the 
National People’s Congress, but it no longer has the credibility as a broadly based 
united front organisation that it enjoyed briefly in the early 1950s. 

The astonishing range of articles published in the wenshi ziliao collections 
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includes accounts of the contemporary history of China at both national and local 
level, narratives that were written by participants in, and witnesses of, that history 
or written narratives that were constructed on the basis of their oral testimonies. 
The writers were not necessarily members or supporters of the Chinese 
Communist Party although, not surprisingly, there is no place for articles directly 
opposed to or criticising the CCP in these collections. These accounts cannot be 
considered by any stretch of the imagination to be impartial or objective histori¬ 
cal documents, but they do permit the modern and contemporary history of China 
to be viewed from alternative perspectives and not solely as it appears when it has 
been passed through the fdter of the CCP’s propaganda agencies. 

The quality of the material in the Kashi shi wenshi ziliao series is very vari¬ 
able. Many of the narratives are anecdotal and personal and they include 
reminiscences of military and political heroes of the CCP’s occupation of 
Kashgar who were known to the authors. Some accounts are hagiographical, 
vainglorious or self-serving; others have clearly been motivated by a desire to set 
the record straight and to allow the authors to have the last word in political quar¬ 
rels that have been festering for decades. This biographical material, which is 
often the most informative in the collection, includes accounts of the work done 
by members of the CCP in 1930s and 1940s Xinjiang that are reminiscent of 
Victorian lives of the saints or tales of missionary endeavour. The heroes and 
heroines are worthy, energetic, enthusiastic and full of confidence; they may well 
have been irritating and insensitive individuals, but it is difficult not to be 
impressed by their dedication to their cause and their self-sacrifice in challenging 
circumstances. These accounts are invaluable as they contain unusually detailed 
information about events and attitudes that is difficult to uncover elsewhere. 
Whatever their shortcomings, it is important that the Kashi shi wenshi ziliao 
materials and others like them should be more widely known. 

It is the earlier volumes that contain the most useful and detailed information 
on Kashgar and its political history. Although some of the later volumes also have 
relevant articles, these are diluted by more propagandist pieces on ‘nationalities 
unity’ [minzu tuanjie ] and some less controversial material about Kashgar, includ¬ 
ing the style and decoration of buildings, construction of sewerage system and the 
provision of running water supplies - admittedly important. Other articles cover 
topics such as the return of Hong Kong to China that seem out of place in what 
started out as a publication devoted to local history and related issues and it is 
probable that a decision was taken not to continue with publishing articles as 
revealing as some in the first few volumes. 

There are no wholly reliable histories of Kashgar, or even Xinjiang as a whole, 
in Chinese although the three-volume official Xinjiang jianshi (Brief History of 
Xinjiang), produced under the auspices of the local branch of the Chinese 
Academy of Social Sciences, is a useful reference tool for the history of the whole 
of the region. The level of detail that is provided by the Kashi shi wenshi ziliao 
documents, henceforth referred to as Kashi, justifies a degree of confidence in the 
picture that is painted in them, although they must of course be read critically and 
with caution. There is sufficient internal consistency between the different 
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accounts to indicate that the recollections are based on real experiences, but there 
are also interesting discrepancies which suggest that, although the editorial 
processes may have removed sensitive material, the censors have not been so 
severe or efficient that they have sanitised the accounts completely or reduced 
their value. The account of the history of the Kashgar region that is presented in 
Xinjiang and the Expansion of Chinese Communist Power: Kashgar in the Early 
Twentieth Century is based on a close and critical reading of key articles in the 
Kashi collection, articles which have hardly been referred to previously and have 
certainly never been used in detail in existing Western histories of the region. As 
the stories are told and retold by, and about, different individuals, a composite 
picture of the Kashgar and its southern Xinjiang hinterland begins to emerge, 
albeit a picture of the region primarily from the point of view of the Chinese offi¬ 
cials sent to work there. 

The provenance of many of the articles in Kashi is far from clear. How the 
authors were selected, under what circumstances the documents were transcribed, 
and to what extent and by whom they were edited, is not explained. There has 
been a long-standing suspicion that some accounts, although not necessarily those 
in the Kashgar collection, emerged from written testimonies that the authors were 
obliged to prepare during campaigns of political struggle. A number of important 
articles are based on the reminiscences of individual members of the CCP who 
operated, either openly or clandestinely, in Kashgar and its region in the 1930s 
and 1940s. Some of these reminiscences were written accounts by the participants 
themselves; others were oral testimonies that were then used as the basis for arti¬ 
cles written specially for this collection. Documents in the Kashgar District 
Archives are also referred to and these archives, which are not currently open to 
Western scholars, are likely to contain other autobiographical material that is not 
cited in the Kashi series. 

The official account of the genesis of the Kashi series appears in a postscript 
to Volume 1. 

Volume 1 of Kashi shi wenshi ziliao was compiled under the guidance and 
supervision of the Kashgar Municipal Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party and the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference. In the 
process of editing, we were enthusiastically assisted by old comrades and 
others of the older generation, especially the contributors to this volume. The 
Kashgar Municipal Library and Regional Archives and the Kashgar College 
of Education were also very helpful. 6 

A similar editorial afterword to Volume 2 adds a little more information. 

The publication of Volume 2 benefited from the support of many of the older 
generation from various work units. Members of the Culture and History 
Research Committee [Wenshi yanjiu weiyuanhui ], Wang Yinglin, Memet, 
Usman and other old comrades put forward valuable suggestions. In the edit¬ 
ing process, great support was received from leaders and comrades in the 
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regional archives, the post and telecommunications office, Kashgar Daily 
and other work units, especially the deputy editor of Kashgar Daily, 
Comrade Dai Depei, who was of great assistance and to whom we are 
extremely grateful. Twelve articles have been collected here [in Volume 2] of 
which three have been translated [from Uyghur]. Most of the writers have 
based [their texts] on documents, recollections and oral accounts that were 
written down and edited. Time has passed so there will inevitably be discrep¬ 
ancies between the recollections and the reality. There are limitations 
because of time and space as the different people involved could not be 
everywhere on every occasion and much more material is needed to fill in the 
gaps and reflect the historical reality. 7 

The editors clearly wished to make the point that Uyghur colleagues played a part 
in the project and that Uyghur language materials were used, if only in transla¬ 
tion. The reference to both ‘old comrades’ and ‘others of the older generation’ 
indicates that the compilers deliberately included the recollections of non-party 
members. The reference to limitations might have been a form of words designed 
to protect the editors against criticism for not adhering to a clear political position 
on the complex and contentious history of Kashgar. 

In spite of the caveats that have been mentioned, the Kashi series is extraordi¬ 
narily valuable. Unlike other materials which deal with Xinjiang, it focuses 
specifically on Kashgar and other towns and rural areas of southern Xinjiang 
rather than treating the province or region as a whole and it contains accounts of 
historical episodes from different points of view. Many of these narratives reveal 
a level of detail that is missing from the more widely available histories of the 
same period. Kashi also permits the reader to get inside the minds of CCP 
members who operated in Xinjiang before 1949, to see the society and political 
structure of Xinjiang as they saw it, and to comprehend the events of those years 
through the eyes of some of the participants. It reveals Chinese, and to some 
extent Uyghur, perspectives on Xinjiang in the 1930s and 1940s and makes it 
possible to understand their motivation for the work that they undertook in trying 
to modernise the region in the way that they thought best. 

* 

Although the research for this book has relied mainly on the Kashi source mate¬ 
rial and other primary sources in Chinese, it has been supplemented by consulting 
British diplomatic papers on Xinjiang that are lodged in the National Archives 
(the former Public Record Office) and the British Library in London. The docu¬ 
ments available in the British diplomatic archives include letters, reports and 
diaries produced by the British Consulate-General in Kashgar during the 1930s 
and 1940s as the Consuls and their staff attempted to comprehend the political 
unrest in the region, the complex triangular relationship between Xinjiang, China 
and the Soviet Union, and above all the implications of events in Xinjiang for 
British India, which was their highest political priority in Asia. Many of the docu¬ 
ments produced by the Consulate-General were compiled for the information of 
the British Embassy in Beijing and the government of what was then British 
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India. These important and revealing documents provide corroboration of, and 
contrast to, the narrative found in the Kashi series. 

In writing this book, I have benefited greatly from travels throughout most of 
the region of Xinjiang since the early 1990s and in particular from visits to the 
city of Kashgar in 2001 and 2010. Although the face of Kashgar has altered 
dramatically since the 1930s, the layout of the old city remained essentially the 
same until recently and it is still possible to imagine without much difficulty the 
environment in which the dramatic events of the 1930s and 1940s took place. In 
2010,1 stayed at the Chinibagh Hotel in Kashgar, which was the site of the British 
Consulate-General until 1947. Unfortunately, only a part of the original building 
remains and there is no trace of the celebrated garden, but I was able to take my 
meals every day within yards of the office in which the Consul and his staff 
composed their reports. 1 had taken copies of these with me to Kashgar and was 
able to read them in a room close to where they had been written. This gave me 
my own view from Chinibagh of the history of Kashgar. I was also able to stroll 
from the site of the former British Consulate to its Russian and Soviet counter¬ 
part in what is now the Seman Hotel, only fifteen minutes away on foot. Less 
happily, I was able to see for myself the destruction of the old city and the tradi¬ 
tional Uyghur neighbourhoods that began in about 2006 and 1 used my camera to 
document as far as possible this demolition and the impact of the devastation on 
the local people. I was also able to travel between Kasghar and Khotan and 
attended the spectacular annual festival at the Imam Asim shrine in the 
Taklamakan desert to the north of Khotan, demonstrating the persistence of tradi¬ 
tional Islam in this part of Xinjiang. This also gave me the opportunity to observe 
the lives of Uyghur people in the oasis towns and villages on the edge of the great 
desert, communities that had played their own part in the history of the 1930s and 
1940s. Because of unexpected problems on the road south of the Taklamakan, an 
unusual and welcome opportunity arose to stay on a farm run by the Xinjiang 
Production and Construction Corps, the bingtuan, an organisation that is not as 
sinister or mysterious as it is usually portrayed. 


Worksop, Nottinghamshire 
May 2014 


Notes 

1 Michael Dillon, ‘Xinjiang and the war against terror’, World Today, Vol. 58, No. 1, 
January 2002, pp. 25-7 and ‘China and the US bases in Central Asia’, World Today, 
Vol. 58, No. 4, July 2002, pp. 1-3. 

2 These observations are based on the author’s most recent visit to Kashgar in the 
summer of 2010. 

3 For example, Xinjiang CCP Secretary Zhang Chunxian in China Daily, 9 March 2011. 

4 The rival city of Khotan which is over 300 miles to the east of Kashgar on the fringes 
of the Taklamakan also has a distinguished history as a cultural and religious centre 
which can be traced back for centuries. In recent times, it has been eclipsed by 
Kashgar in both size and influence. Yarkand, situated between the other two cities, 
also has a reputation as a religious centre. 
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5 British India was partitioned into India and Pakistan when the colonial government 
withdrew in 1947. Xinjiang today has borders with Pakistan and the contested terri¬ 
tory of Kashmir. The district of Aksai Chin, over which China and India fought in 
1962, is now administered by Khotan County. 

6 Kashi shi wenshi ziliao (henceforth Kashi ) 1: 97. 

7 Kashi 2: 109. 
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Swedish Mission to Xinjiang 

A note on the illustrations 


The illustrations in this book depict life in Kashgar and other parts of southern 
Xinjiang (East Turkestan) during the 1930s and earlier and are a small selection 
drawn from the archives of the Hook family in Sweden. The Hook collection 
contains photographs taken by family members and others that they have permis¬ 
sion to use. 

Members of the Hook family were in Xinjiang as part of the Swedish Mission 
(or Mission Covenant Church of Sweden Svenska Missionsforbundet) to Eastern 
Turkestan which began in 1892 and was the only international mission operating 
in western Xinjiang in the early twentieth century. The mission also operated in 
Hancheng (the Chinese town of Kashgar), Yarkand and Yengisar: its primary aims 
were naturally the development of a church and Christian community but its 
ancillary activities included education and social and medical care. 

One of the pioneering scholars of the language and culture of the Uyghur 
people of Xinjiang, the Swede Gustav Raquette, worked in Kashgar or Yarkand 
as a medical missionary for most of the time between 1896 and 1921. One of 
Raquette’s students was Gunnar Jarring who was inspired to travel with a group 
of missionaries to Kashgar in 1929. During the year he spent there, he began a 
lifelong study of the Uyghur language and culture that ran in parallel with his 
career as a Swedish and international diplomat. 

The Reverend Ivar Hook worked in India after spending a year (1930-31) at 
Livingstone College in London which had a specialist role in medical training for 
missionaries. Ivar and Elisabeth Hook then lived and worked in Xinjiang from 
December 1931 to September 1937. Jacob Stephen (1914-91) was an Uyghur 
born in Yarkand. He grew up in the Swedish Mission Boys Home in Yarkand and 
fled to India during the disturbances of 1933. In 1947 he moved to Sweden where 
he spent the rest of his life. Stina Martensson (1882-1962) was a missionary, 
nurse and midwife from Sweden who worked for almost thirty years in East 
Turkestan. Margareta Hook Wennfors, the daughter of Ivar and Elisabeth, has 
given permission for the use of the images and has also worked tirelessly to 
provide background information on the context and the contents of the photo¬ 
graphs from the records of her parents and archives in Sweden. 

The Swedish Mission was located outside and close to the southern section of 
the Kashgar city wall. Most of the city wall has been demolished but, at least until 
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recently, a remnant could be seen close to Victory Road (Shengli hi), which is 
now known by its Uyghur name Yumlakshahar Yoli (YoumulakeXiehai ’er Road). 
The road on which the mission was located (possibly Ustangboi Road although 
these names were not used in the 1930s) started there and continued eastwards 
parallel to, and then south into, People’s Road West (Renmin xilu). The Mission 
was located about half way on this road on the northern side. In the 1930s, it was 
possible to walk outside and along the wall to the British Consulate and, accord¬ 
ing to Elisabeth Hook’s diary, this took about twenty minutes. Margareta Hook 
and her husband Bjorn Wennfors took the same walk on their visit to Kashgar in 
1998 and found that it still took twenty minutes. There has since been a great deal 
of demolition, especially between the former British Consulate at Chinibagh and 
the Id Gah mosque and for this reason it is difficult to be certain about the sites 
of old buildings. The Russian (Soviet) Consulate lay further out to the west and 
is now the site of the Seman Hotel. Although the mission was not officially 
involved with the diplomatic manoeuvrings of the 1930s, it had good relations 
with both the British and Russian Consulates. 


Note on terminology and translation 


Personal and place names 

Most of the primary sources for this book are in Chinese and some Uyghur 
personal names in these sources have only been encountered as transliterations 
into Chinese characters. It has not been possible to identify the correct spelling or 
pronunciation of all of these names, but the most accurate Uyghur version possi¬ 
ble has been given. The same applies to the few Kyrgyz, Uzbek and Tajik names. 

Place names in Xinjiang have been given, at least initially, in their Uyghur and 
Chinese forms, both of which are used in the region. For convenience, the region 
is referred to throughout the book as ‘Xinjiang’. This Chinese term, which means 
‘new frontiers’, was used in the nineteenth century and was the name given to the 
province created by the Manchu Qing dynasty in 1884. This usage continued into 
the twentieth century even before the Chinese Communist Party came to power 
and although some Uyghur nationalists prefer the term ‘Eastern Turkestan’ 
(Sharkiy Turkestan), the name ‘Xinjiang’ (Shinjang in the Uyghur transcription) 
is still used by Han and Uyghurs alike in the region. Its use should not be taken 
to indicate acceptance or otherwise of the legitimacy of Chinese rule over the 
territory. 

Military terminology 

Military units and ranks have been translated into the most commonly used 
English equivalents, so shi, for example, is translated as ‘division’. It should not 
however be assumed that these are equivalent in size or role to similar Western 
units. Regiments and other units have been designated by numerals except for 
Eighth Route Army and New Fourth Army as these names seem to have acquired 
a life of their own. 

Administrative units and titles 

Names for administrative units and official titles that were used during the Qing 
dynasty persisted into the Republican period in spite of the fact that new formal 
titles were introduced. Both the Chinese sources and British diplomatic 
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documents that have been consulted for this book tend to use the older forms 
although some Chinese writers make more of an attempt to use the official 
Republican titles. Titles are often used in a confusing manner, especially in the 
British government documents, and it is not always possible to be sure which 
local officials they indicate. Daoyin (also taoyin) is the Xinjiang term for the 
more common daotai (taotai ), the circuit administrator or intendant, a post that is 
superior to that of the county or district magistrates) and was in theory replaced 
after 1928 by xingzheng zhang which can be translated as ‘chief administrator’ 
(the form that will be used in this book), ‘chief executive’ or ‘civil administrator’. 

The term amban properly refers only to the eight residents sent to Xinjiang by 
the Manchu rulers of the Qing dynasty to supervise existing local officials. 
However, in the official dispatches, from the Consulate-General it ‘has been used 
to describe the Civil Chinese authority down to the recent war when most of them 
have been killed, instead of the correct Republican title (HSING CHENG 
CHANG) = Civil Administrator’, that is the term [xingzheng zhang] referred to 
above. 1 

At the provincial level of administration, there was a Governor (three in all 
during the Republican period) who exercised military power and also a Chairman 
who was nominally the political head. In reality, the Governor was the absolute 
authority, and, in 1928 Yang Zengxin, just before he was assassinated, agreed that 
the Governor should formally be referred to as the Chairman. 


Note 

1 ‘Sinkiang’FO 616/182. 


Abbreviations 


CCP Chinese Communist Party 

GMD Guomindang (Nationalist, also Kuomintang or KMT) 

NPC National People’s Congress 

PLA People’s Liberation Army 

PRC People’s Republic of China 

XUAR Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region 

XPCC Xinjiang Production and Construction Corps ( bingtuan ) 


Chronology 

Kashgar and southern Xinjiang 1911-49 


1911 

October - Manchu Qing Empire collapses 

British mission in Kashgar upgraded to Consulate-General status under Consul 
Macartney 

1912 

Construction of British Consulate begins at Chinibagh 

January - Republic of China proclaimed 

18 May - Yang Zengxin becomes governor of Xinjiang 

1917 

Construction of British Consulate at Chinibagh completed 

1918 

Etherton replaces Macartney as Consid 

1922 

Clarmont Skrine appointed Consul 

1923 

June - Ma Fuxing, Kashgar military commander, executed 

1924 

August - Lyall appointed Consul 

1927 

Williamson appointed Consul 

1928 

4 January - Chiang Kai-shek arrives in Nanjing to head National Government 

7 July - Yang Zengxin assassinated 

July - Jin Shuren becomes governor of Xinjiang 

October - Jin recognised as governor by National Government in Nanjing 
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1930 

September - Death reported of Maqsul Shah, traditional ruler of Qumul Hami 

1931 

May - Governor Jin Shuren abolishes Qumul khanate 

1933 

January’ - Ma Shiming attacks Aksu 

5 February - Temur enters Aksu 

15 February’ - Mohammed Emin revolt in Karakash 

25 February - Mohammed Emin attacks Aksu 
24 March - Hindus massacred in Karghalik 

10 April - Ma Zhancang, Dungan commander at Aksu, orders troops to Kashgar 

11 April - Yarkand Old City falls to rebels 

12 April - Sheng Shicai seizes power as governor of Xinjiang 
7 May - Ma Zhancang’s Dungan troops enter Kashgar 

28 August - Agents of Khoja Niyaz Hajji visit Kashgar 

21 September - Dungan troops from Kashgar New City attack Turkis in Old City 
November - Thomson Glover appointed Consul 

12 November - Islamic Republic of Eastern Turkestan proclaimed in Kashgar 

13 November - Khoja Niyaz, ‘President’ of Islamic Republic of Eastern 
Turkestan, reportedly in Kashgar region 

1934 

13 January - Niyaz first confirmed appearance in Kashgar 

6 February - Small Dungan force takes Old and New Cities of Kashgar 

12 February - Ma Shaowu assumes supreme civil and military authority over 
southern Xinjiang 

14 February - Turki forces attack Kashgar and massacre of up to 2,000 of popu¬ 
lation. British Consulate attacked 

28 March - Ma Zhongying leads Dungan troops to take Kashgar 
11 April - Troops of Sheng Shicai’s Xinjiang Provincial Army take Kashgar 
11 July - Sheng Shicai informs Chiang Kaishek that insurgency in southern 
Xinjiang is over 

20 July - Sheng Shicai forces take control of Kashgar. Ma Shaowu formally rein¬ 
stated as daoyin 

1 August - Sheng Shicai establishes Anti-Imperialism Liaison Committee in 
Urumqi 

September - Dungan representatives negotiate truce with Sheng’s forces 

26 October - Assassination attempt on Ma Shaowu 

1935 

February - General Gong Zhenhan appointed Governor of Kashgar 
August - Xu Lian succeeds Gong as Governor of Kashgar 
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1936 

September - Long March ends. CCP take Yan’an, Shaanxi Province 

24 December - United Front between CCCP and GMD 

1937 

7 July - Japanese invasion of central China 

1938 

October - CCP sends cadres to work in Xinjiang 
Mao Zemin moves to Urumqi 

1942 

Sheng Shicai rejects alliance with USSR and purges CCP officials 

1943 

27 September - Mao Zemin executed in Urumqi 

1946 

Civil war between CCP and GMD - 1949 

June - Amnesty for communist prisoners of Sheng Shicai 

1949 

March - CCP Seventh Central Committee meets at Xibaipo, Wang Zhen proposes 
‘liberating’ Xinjiang 

May - General Zhang Zhizhong (GMD) approached over ‘peaceful uprising’ 

15 September - PL A negotiator Deng Liqun meets Tao Zhiyue, commander of 
Xinjiang GMD garrison, and provincial governor Burhan in Urumqi 

25 September - Tao Zhiyue and Zhao Xiguang in ‘telegram uprising’ proclaim 
‘peaceful liberation’ of Xinjiang and accept CCP leadership 

20 October - PLA forward units take Urumqi 

26 November - PLA 2nd Army takes Kashgar 

22 December - PLA 15th Regiment takes Khotan 

1952 

23 May - Kashgar City administration established 

1953 

March - Selected military units in Xinjiang reclassified as units of the Xinjiang 
Production and Construction Corps 
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1 Silk Road city in the land of 
mountain and desert 


From 1949 until the 1980s, Kashgar (and indeed the rest of Xinjiang) was inac¬ 
cessible to most foreigners apart from a privileged and trusted few, who could be 
relied on to report favourably on the way Xinjiang was developing under the ride 
of the CCP, and were allowed restricted access. 1 It was also terra incognita to most 
citizens of the People’s Republic of China who were not either local residents, 
military and civilian personnel deployed to control and administer the region or 
prisoners in Reform through Labour ( laogai ) camps. Kashgar’s remoteness and 
isolation, and its distinctive Islamic Central Asian culture, have fascinated 
outsiders for centuries and have inspired many myths and misunderstandings. 
Until recently it was invariably described as a ‘fabled city’ on the Silk Road. The 
‘Silk Road’ was never in any sense a road but a romantic name for the ancient 
network of well-trodden trade routes that linked China with the Middle East and 
the Mediterranean lands of southern Europe since at least the time of the Roman 
Empire and the Han dynasty: ‘Silk Route’ is a more accurate if less evocative 
name. These links declined from the sixteenth century onwards following shifts in 
Eurasian geopolitics and the replacement of slow, hazardous and laborious land 
journeys by ocean trading. They are currently being revived and reinvented by the 
Chinese and their Central Asian neighbours, notably in the form of a rail network 
for what is being called a twenty-first-century Eurasian land bridge. 

In the 1960s and 1970s, during the Sino-Soviet dispute and the Cultural 
Revolution, there were compelling political and military reasons for the inaccessi¬ 
bility of Kashgar. The main reason was the city’s location in a sensitive strategic 
international border region, but its geographical location, between high mountains 
and an inhospitable Taklamakan Desert, and the obstacles created by natural barri¬ 
ers and poor communications have continued to play a part in its isolation. Modern 
communications, including regular flights from Urumqi and other parts of Xinjiang 
and a recently opened railway line along the southern fringes of the Taklamakan 
Desert, are ending this isolation and Kashgar is now firmly on the tourist map. 

Oasis of Kashgar 

Xinjiang is an arid zone, a parched land of mountains and deserts, but it was the 
rivers, although they are far less well known, that made initial human settlement 
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possible: the Yili (Hi) in the north, the Karakash at Khotan and the Kashgar (or 
Kizilsu) River, which flows down from the eastern heights of the Pamirs and 
eventually combines with the waters of the Yarkand to form the great Tarim River. 
The Kashgar oasis on the edge of the Tarim basin is almost as far west as it is 
possible to travel while remaining within the present-day borders of China. This 
city with a great Islamic and Turkic cultural tradition, strikingly different from the 
Chinese civilization to its east, is tucked away in the south-western corner of what 
is now known as the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region (XUAR). It lies close 
to the western foothills of the Pamir mountain range with the Tianshan (Khan 
Tengri) range to the north and on the western fringes of the Taklamakan Desert 
which occupies most of the Tarim depression in the centre of Xinjiang. The 
mountains are perpetually snow-covered and largely inaccessible apart from 
certain passes in the spring and summer but it is the desert and the rivers that 
define Xinjiang as settlement is restricted to the land that can be irrigated by the 
waters that flow from the surrounding mountains. 

The main oasis settlements of southern Xinjiang are found on the perimeter of 
the Taklamakan Desert and Kashgar is the largest of these, watered by the 
Kashgar River which has its head waters high in the Pamirs and flows through the 
city to combine with waters from the Yarkand River and others in a complex river 
system to create the Tarim River which is the main watercourse in Xinjiang and 
gives its name to the depression in which the Taklamakan Desert lies, and where 
the river finally ‘loses itself in the marshes surrounding’ lake Lop Nor. 2 

On the eve of the arrival of the People’s Liberation Army in 1949, the urban 
district of Kashgar occupied an area of some 2.5 square kilometres and by the 
1980s this had expanded to 96.3 square kilometres. Within the boundaries of the 
city were four separate neighbourhoods, each with its own district office; there 
were also three suburban townships and two areas of agricultural or pasture land. 
It is difficult to be precise about the size of the population of Kashgar in 1949 but 
by 1952, when the modern city administration was established on the basis of the 
urban part of the existing Shufu County, it was recorded as 97,160, the vast 
majority of whom were Uyghurs. By the 1980s the total population had increased 
to 190,000 of whom 73 per cent were Uyghurs and 26 per cent Han Chinese, the 
remaining 1 per cent being classified as belonging to one of fifteen other minor¬ 
ity nationalities [shaoshu minzu ], including Uzbeks, whose language and culture 
is closely related to that of the Uyghurs, and Chinese-speaking Muslims who are 
usually known as Dongan (Tungan) in Xinjiang but in the rest of China as the 
Hui. Because it is the administrative centre of southern Xinjiang, the Han Chinese 
population of Kashgar city is higher than in the surrounding rural areas which are 
almost entirely populated by Uyghurs. 

For centuries Kashgar has occupied a key strategic position on the Silk Road: 
it developed as a city at the point where the trading routes divided into northern 
and southern branches around the Taklamakan Desert and played a significant 
role as a regional entrepot and transport hub. Goods and services were the main 
commodities traded on the routes into China and outwards across the mountains 
but religious and political ideas were also shared and the city evolved into an 
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important cultural and religious link between China and Islamic Central Asia. The 
usefulness of this historical role for contemporary economic developments was 
recognised in the 1980s by the PRC government in Beijing as China reopened 
trade and communication links with the outside world: in 1984 Kashgar was 
designated as a grade two open city because of its potential as a gateway to west¬ 
ern Asia and what was still the Soviet Union. 

Li Kai, a Han Chinese writer and scholar, was bom in 1936 in the Chinese 
province of Gansu that lies just to the east of Xinjiang and has a significant 
community of Chinese-speaking Hui Muslims. He worked as an editor at the 
Xinjiang People’s Press in Urumqi and during the 1970s and 1980s became an 
authority on the archaeological and artistic legacy of the western Tarim basin. He 
was closely involved in the editing and production of books on the history of the 
Uyghurs, Central Asia and the Silk Road and also contributed his own articles. He 
was one of the senior editors entrusted with the sensitive task of compiling the 
Kashi shi wenshi zilao (Kashgar City Historical and Cultural Materials) in which 
he waxed lyrical about the splendours of Kashgar. Whether this was out of 
conviction or duty it is impossible to be certain, but the city does have a reputa¬ 
tion of captivating residents and visitors alike. 

Follow the northern route of the ancient Silk Road westwards through the 
fertile oasis of Aksu and the endless deserts of the Gobi, and you arrive at the 
high Pamirs to discover Kashgar, a lustrous green gem between the snowy 
mountains and the great desert. It is a flourishing city with wide rivers and 
broad plains and has a pleasant climate and distinctive customs. Who would 
have expected to find such a splendid place at the end of a thousand miles of 
Gobi desert? 3 

Although the desert that dominates Xinjiang is almost always referred to as the 
Taklamakan it is the westward extension of the great Gobi which is usually asso¬ 
ciated with Mongolia. Li Kai goes on to extol Kashgar as the very epitome of 
Xinjiang with which no other place can compare, a classic oasis between the 
yellow-brown Kashgar River and the Congling mountains of the high Pamirs, 
‘green as scallions’ as their Chinese name suggests; a region that produces rice, 
wheat, cotton and fruit in abundance; the departure point for the next stage of the 
Silk Road westwards and above all the part of Xinjiang that has the greatest 
concentration of Uyghurs and can be considered to be the quintessence of Uyghur 
culture. 

The Uyghurs, he points out, are the inheritors of a history of multi-ethnic 
settlement in this complex area. At the time he was writing he estimated that they 
made up over 90 per cent of the population of the Kashgar region. In the city of 
Kashgar, which attracted Han settlers and traders as well as government officials 
from eastern China and travelling merchants from the Indian subcontinent, eight 
out of ten citizens were Uyghurs. The customs and culture of the Uyghurs of 
Kashgar, he maintained, were not at all like those of other ethnic minorities in 
China and were even quite different from those of Uyghurs living in other parts 
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of Xinjiang. ‘To understand the Uyghurs it is essential to go to Kashgar. Here is 
the very cradle of Uyghur culture.’ 

Li Kai, like most Han Chinese, viewed Kashgar solely from the perspective of 
its relationship to the Chinese Empire, in its many historical manifestations. 
Because of the city’s special position, on the Silk Road at the crossroads of 
cultures, it had been ‘not only a renowned meeting place for Chinese and foreign 
cultures, but also the location of capital cities and the establishment of political 
regimes at the gateway to China’s western frontiers.’ The dynastic histories of the 
Han and Tang dynasties have been mined to provide sparse historical evidence of 
the links between Kashgar and the Chinese state. These links all but disappear 
during the period of the Kara-Khitan Khanate (Western Liao dynasty), which 
controlled the Uyghur vassal state of Karakhoja, and its successor the Mongol 
Empire which ruled China between the twelfth and the fourteenth centuries. Even 
the patriotic Li Kai has to concede that during the Ming dynasty, which is cele¬ 
brated by Chinese historians as a great Han Chinese administration that flourished 
between two ‘barbarian’ dynasties - the Mongol Yuan and the Manchu Qing - 
Kashgar was dominated, although not entirely controlled, by the Dzunghar 
Mongols who were based in what is now northern Xinjiang: it was not until the 
military expeditions of the Qing Empire arrived south of the Taklamakan in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries to suppress the religio-political regimes of 
the major and minor khojas, Islamic theocratic local rulers, that the Chinese 
Empire began to exercise real control over Kashgar and the remaining influence 
of the Mongols was finally extinguished. 

Li Kai also emphasises the importance of the religious history of the Kashgar 
region, from the early dominance of the Hinayana (xiaocheng or ‘lesser vehi¬ 
cle’) school of Buddhism to the acceptance of Islam by the khan of the 
Karakhanid dynasty, Satuq Bughra Khan, traditionally dated to the year 934. 
Satuq Bughra Khan, who was probably born in Atush which lies to the north¬ 
east of Kashgar, ruled Kashgar in the tenth century. He was one of the first 
Turkic converts to Islam, and is regarded as a hero of the Uyghur people. His 
mausoleum now stands over his burial site in the city of Atush. In Kashgar, the 
Heytgah (Id Gah) mosque in the centre of the city and the Appak Khoja tomb 
in the northeastern suburbs were developed centuries later as centres of worship 
for Muslims and they remain deeply significant to pious Muslims today in spite 
of government restrictions on religious practices. Islam initially coexisted with, 
but then gradually superseded. Buddhism in Xinjiang after centuries of conflict 
that resulted in the destruction of many Buddhist images by Muslim icono¬ 
clasts. The history of this conflict and the manner in which it can be narrated 
and interpreted are hotly disputed, just as the sovereignty of the territory of 
Kashgar and the rest of Xinjiang is contested. Those who wish to either down¬ 
play or exaggerate the claims of Uyghurs that Xinjiang today is essentially a 
Muslim society draw selectively on these Buddhist and Islamic traditions to 
support their claims. 4 

When the PLA arrived in Kashgar in 1949, they could have been in no doubt 
that the city that they were entering was essentially Muslim. The Heytgah (Id 
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Gah) Mosque dominated the centre of town and its prayer hall could accommo¬ 
date up to 5,000 worshippers. The staff included eighteen akhunds (imams), 
whose duties included the supervision of 3,000 mu of arable land that was 
managed as part of a waqf charitable endowment, and the mosque complex 
included sixty buildings, many of which were shops. The land and businesses 
provided a substantial income for the upkeep of the mosque and the livelihood of 
its staff. In addition to this powerful mosque, there were many smaller mosques 
in the Kashgar region, some serving local communities, others attached to Sufi 
shrines and there were also yatim ‘orphan’ mosques that were established by the 
wayside to enable travellers to perform the five regulation daily prayers. Kashgar 
Old City had 126 mosques when the city was ‘liberated’ by the PLA in 1949 and 
in the surrounding prefecture of Shufu there were 12,918. This network of 
mosques presented a challenge to the new regime because, in addition to the 
imams and other clergy who were based in them, they were the locus of the 
system of religious courts in which the qazi (judges) dealt with civil cases accord¬ 
ing to Islamic shari’a law. Underpinning both the mosques and the religious 
courts was an educational system of madrasas attached to mosques in Kashgar 
and outlying towns and villages. Even though it was essentially Muslim, the 
Kashgar region had a complex religious makeup: while the majority of the popu¬ 
lation would identify themselves as orthodox Sunni Muslims, there were also 
Ismailis in Tashkurgan, Twelver Shi’as in Yarkand and many different Sufi 
groups, mainly of the Naqshbandii order, whose religious observations were 
based in shrines at the tombs of their founding shaykhs. Kashgar might nominally 
have been governed by a Republican Chinese administration for most of the 
1930s and 1940s but everyday life for the Uyghur majority, then as now, was 
dominated by Islam. 5 

Kashgar and its historical names 

During its long history Kashgar has been known by a number of different names, 
which retain a glimmer of the languages used by its successive inhabitants. 
Kashgar is the name preferred by Uygurs and will be used in this book, but 
Chinese texts normally refer to the city as Kashi and the etymologies of these two 
versions of the same name are not entirely clear. Kashgar Prefecture in which the 
city now stands includes much of the two counties of Shufu and Shule as well as 
the city itself. In the past, the name Shufu (Kashgar Konashahar, Kashgar Old 
City) has been used for the administration of the Uyghur old city but also for the 
whole of Kashgar, while Shule (Kashgar Yengishahar, Kashgar New City) was 
the name for the Chinese new city some six miles outside the old one. In some 
historical periods, Kashgar has also had control over the outlying rural districts of 
Payzawat (Jiashi), Maralbashi (Bachu), Yengisar (Yingjisha) and even counties as 
far away as Atush and Akto which are now administered as part of the Kizilsu 
Kyrgyz Autonomous Prefecture. 6 

Local Chinese historians like to trace the history of the Kashgar settlement 
back over two thousand years to the arrival of a diplomatic mission led by Zhang 
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Qian from the court of the Emperor Wudi of the Former or Western Han Dynasty 
in the second century bc. This enables them to demonstrate close links between 
the region and the Chinese Empire of the Han dynasty: some even argue that the 
presence of the embassy implies that the Chinese controlled Kashgar at that time. 
Kashgar city was also known as Shufu, the same name that is still used for the 
county, and this name is recorded in the Han dynasty chronicles as the capital city 
of one of the thirty-six states of the Western Regions ( Xiyu ) which were on the 
borders of, and in contact with, the domains of the Han Dynasty emperors. 
Further diplomatic and military missions followed during the Eastern Han and the 
Tang dynasties and there are records of troops sent by the Tang emperor in 635 to 
establish a garrison in the Shufu region. In 675 this was renamed Anxidu (capital 
of Western Pacification) and was one of the four towns that were to become 
legendary as the Four Settlements of the Western Pacification (Anxi si zhen). 
These records illustrate an enduring legacy of contact between China and the 
people of the Shufu region, which is not surprising in the light of its role as a 
centre for trade and commerce between China and successive empires across the 
mountains and plateaus of Central Asia and along the Silk Road. The records also 
indicate periods during which the Chinese Empire was politically and militarily 
dominant in these western border regions. However the precise relationship 
between the administration of imperial China in the Han and Tang period and the 
local people of the Tarim basin is far from clear. Non-Chinese states traditionally 
paid ‘tribute’ to China, and in so doing acknowledged its political and military 
superiority and hoped to prevent military action against them. However it is not 
legitimate to infer from these contacts or the ‘tribute’ relationship that the region 
was always part of the Chinese Empire as many Chinese commentators on the 
region contend. Although the names of Chinese dynasties have been used in the 
present book as convenient indicators of the passage of time, this should not be 
taken as an indication that people in Kashgar regarded themselves as ruled by 
these dynasties. 7 

Over the centuries the names that have been most commonly used for the city 
of Kashgar and its environs are Shufu, which was the earliest recorded, and then 
Kashi or Kashgar. It is notoriously difficult to fix the origins or changes of names 
with any precision, especially in areas such as the frontiers of China which have 
experienced large-scale migration and where there is a significant overlap of 
cultural and linguistic traditions. Scholars have attempted to find a Turkic etymol¬ 
ogy for Shufu, suggesting that it may be somehow related to suluk, ‘watered’ and 
thus the modern Uyghur word, sitluq, meaning ‘irrigated’. That is an attractive 
suggestion as the Chinese character that is normally used for the syllable shu in 
Shufu means ‘dredge’. However it is also problematic as the characters for Shufu 
are recorded well before the period during which the migration of speakers of 
Turkic languages from Mongolia to the Tarim basin region is assumed to have 
taken place. An alternative etymology looks to a dialect of the Sogdians who were 
active as Silk Road traders from an as yet undetermined date in antiquity until at 
least the tenth century ad and who spoke an early Eastern Iranian dialect. In his 
pioneering Turkic dictionary DTwdnu 1-Lugat al-Turk, which can be translated as 
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Compendium of Turkic languages and was probably completed between 1072 and 
1074, the celebrated lexicographer Muhammed Kashgari records the existence of 
a number of Sogdian settlements close to his home town of Kashgar. Shufu could 
therefore even be a Chinese recording of ‘Soghd’ or a related word. The name 
Kashgar, or a variant form of it, begins to appear in Chinese records from the 
Song Dynasty (960-1279) onwards but is likely to have been used orally long 
before that: it is also found in records written in Chagatai, the Turkic language 
used across the whole of Central Asia from the fifteenth century until the 1920s 
when it is generally accepted that it gave way to modern Turkic languages. The 
name Kashgar (which as Qashqar is the form used in modern Uyghur) gradually 
replaced Shufu as it became an urban centre, but the latter is still used as the name 
for the county to the south of Kashgar city. 8 

Mediaeval Kashgar and the coming of Islam 

The Umayyad Caliphate ruled much of the Middle East and North Africa from its 
capital of Damascus between 661 and 750 and there is a tradition that Kashgar 
(and this is the form of its name used in the Arabic texts) was invaded in 715 by 
its armies under the Arab general, Qutayba ibn Muslim. This followed his 
successful and well-documented campaigns in Samarkand and Bukhara but the 
historical evidence for his having taken Kashgar is slight. However both Arabic 
and Chinese sources record that diplomatic negotiations took place between 
Damascus and the Chinese Tang dynasty court at Chang’an, which were the two 
great powers in eastern Asia at that time. Whatever the nature of the contact with 
Kashgar, it is clear that in the early eighth century, elements of Muslim and Arab 
forces that had been sweeping eastward across the Middle East and Central Asia 
were close to and possibly within what is now southern Xinjiang. 9 

Between the end of the ninth century and the beginning of the twentieth 
century, Kashgar was the royal capital of the Karakhanid kingdom of the Tujue 
people. Even by this time it had acquired a reputation throughout Central Asia 
both as a major cultural centre and as one of the earliest communities in the region 
to convert to Islam. Later it served as the southern capital of the Western Liao or 
Karakhitai regime which is conventionally listed as one of the Chinese dynasties, 
although it was not a ruling house with a Han Chinese lineage, and as an impor¬ 
tant military and political headquarters for the Chagatai Khanate, a 
Turko-Mongol dynasty that was at the height of its power in Central Asia in the 
latter part of the thirteenth century at the time of the Mongol conquest of China 
and the establishment of the Yuan dynasty. 

Khanates and Khojas 

During the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, the middle years of the 
Ming Dynasty, the Chinese heartland experienced a period of rapid commercial 
expansion and social change but neither that economic progress nor political 
control by China extended to the western frontiers. It is important to understand 
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that the Uyghurs of these western regions [in Chinese Xiya] have a history that 
for centuries was largely independent of the history of China. There were 
commercial and diplomatic relations with China, as there were with the Mongols, 
but it was not until the Manchus incorporated the Western Regions into the Qing 
dynasty in the eighteenth century that the history of Xinjiang became inextrica¬ 
bly linked with that of China. 

From the time of the Mongol conquests in the thirteenth century, Islam grew 
to dominate these societies of Central Asia, including the territory that is now 
southern Xinjiang. Initially, the success of Islam was due to the eastwards sweep 
of Arab armies but its position was cemented by the missionary efforts of Sufi 
shaykhs, notably from the elite lineages of the Naqshbandiyya order, who 
controlled eastern Turkestan between the end of the sixteenth century and the end 
of the eighteenth century from their bases in Kashgar and Yarkand. The govern¬ 
ments established by these lineages combined temporal political power with the 
spiritual and mystical authority conferred by their position as Sufi shaykhs. This 
powerful combination evolved into an unusual, if not unique, local form of reli- 
gio-political authority which elevated Sufi masters ( ishan ) to positions of great 
power and under which it was difficult to determine whether the populace were 
subjects of a powerful politician or disciples of a shaykh since these roles were 
combined and blurred. 

Kashgar was a garrison town during the Yarkand Khanate (1514-1680) which 
ruled the lands to the south of the Tianshan mountain range from its capital at 
Yarkand, the city after which the khanate was named and which the Chinese also 
call Shache. In 1679, Appak Khoja (Afaq Khwaja), a charismatic Naqshbandi 
shaykh and the descendant of a Samarkand holy man, came to power in Kashgar 
and ruled the city and its region until his death in 1694. The political authority of 
his lineage survived until 1759 when his successors were either killed or forced 
to flee across the mountains to Khujand (formerly Khojand and in present-day 
Tajikistan) in the Ferghana valley, in the face of an onslaught by the conquering 
armies of the Manchu Qing dynasty which ruled China from 1644 to 1911. After 
the Manchu conquest of Kashgar the successor shaykhs (also known as khojas or 
khwajas) who remained at the Appak Khoja shrine became vassals of the Qing, 
but some of their descendants in exile continued to regard themselves as the legit¬ 
imate heirs to the shaykhdom and constantly attempted to find ways to reconquer 
Kashgar. 

A jihad (which in this context must be interpreted as a military enterprise with 
religious sanction) launched in 1820 by one of these descendants, Jehangir Khoja, 
from his base in Kokand in the Ferghana valley enabled him to establish himself 
as the ruler of Kashgar for six months before he was unseated and exiled to 
Beijing. In retaliation for this defiance of their authority, the Qing government 
blocked the trade routes between Kokand and Kashgar but offered to relent if the 
powerful Khanate of Kokand (1709-1876) agreed to keep the khojas under 
control. There was further unrest in 1862 when Chinese-speaking Hui Muslim 
sects across northwestern China clashed with each other and rose against the 
Qing: Naqshabandii Sufi shaykhs of both the Hui (known in Xinjiang as 
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Dongans, Dungans or Tungans) and Uyghur Muslim traditions acquired influence 
and authority as a result of this display of defiance of the Qing. 

In 1865 another khwaja, Buzurg Khan, seized power in Kashgar but he was 
rapidly eclipsed by his military commander, Yakub Beg, who established himself 
as the ruler of a newly declared Islamic state in the city. Although Yakub Beg had 
seized power by ousting the successor of Appak Khoja, the founder of the 
khanate, he was astute enough to realise that he should retain and respect the tomb 
cult that flourished around the Appak Khoja shrine. Yakub Beg’s government 
maintained its control through a combination of military might, Islamic shari ’a 
law and the tomb cult of Sufi saints, following the historical precedents of previ¬ 
ous Islamic regimes in Kashgaria. Kashgar was constantly under threat from the 
advancing armies of the Manchu Qing Empire and Yakub Beg was probably 
killed in 1877 when his capital was attacked by Manchu forces. By 1884, the year 
that Xinjiang was formally designated a province of China, the Qing had retaken 
Kashgar and abolished the system of indirect administration by local begs 
(members of the Uyghur elite) that had been in force since 1859. The Qing recon¬ 
quest of Kashgar meant death or deportation for many of the Sufis who had 
supported Yakub Beg and the shrines at which they had worshipped were 
destroyed. However Sufism did not die out and was later revived by Naqshbandi 
shaykhs who had fled from Kashgar to Ferghana and exercised considerable 
influence in eastern Turkestan through Sufi lodges and madrasas (Qur’anic 
schools) which they established in the city. In spite of constant repression, 
networks of this ‘elite’ Sufism survive and have continued to operate clandes¬ 
tinely from that time until the present day. 10 

Appak Khoja Shrine 

The enduring legacy of the reign of Appak Khoja in Kashgar is his mausoleum, a 
grand edifice in the Central Asian style of Islamic architecture that stands in the 
outskirts of Kashgar. The shrine (mazar in Uyghur) of Appak Khoja is the single 
most important cultural monument in Kashgar; it is a constant reminder of the 
profound influence of Sufi Islam on the people of southern Xinjiang, the tangible 
link between the historical Sufi-inspired political and religious authority of the 
Khojas and the modern Uyghur resistance to Chinese rule. The Appak Khoja 
shrine complex is some 5 kilometres to the northeast of Kashgar city centre in an 
attractive tree-lined estate just off the main road. Originally this was a separate 
village called Haohan in Chinese: in the Uyghur language it is Hazrat and the 
road from the centre of Kashgar out to the northeast is still called Hazrat Road. 
The Appak Khoja shrine is the largest and probably the best-preserved of all the 
tombs in Xinjiang and it is an impressive monument from both an architectural 
and religious point of view. Although it is a powerful symbol of historic opposi¬ 
tion to Chinese rule over Xinjiang it is protected by the Chinese state as a major 
historic and cultural relic. 

The shrine commemorates Appak Khoja who, in the second half of the seven¬ 
teenth century, was the temporal ruler of Kashgar and the spiritual leader of the 
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White Mountain Khoja sect of what would later become known as Naqshbandi 
Sufism. However the tomb complex was initially constructed as the burial place 
of Appak Khoja’s father, Aji Muhammad Yusup, who died in 1640. What had 
originally been a simple and frugal grave was extended after Appak Khoja seized 
power from the Yarkand Khanate in 1680 and expanded again after his death in 
1695 when he was buried in the same mausoleum. Appak Khoja’s fame and pres¬ 
tige greatly exceeded that of his father because of the combined temporal and 
spiritual power that he exercised and his tomb was developed as a sacred site by 
later generations of the followers of his sect. The buildings were comprehensively 
restored in the Qing dynasty during the reign of the Qianlong emperor, who had 
an interest not only in the political measures needed to consolidate the authority 
of the Manchu ruling house in Xinjiang but also a more general concern for the 
preservation of religious edifices from different traditions in the multi-ethnic 
empire governed by the Manchus. 

When Kashgar was controlled by the Kokandi Muslim insurgent forces of 
Yakub Beg during the 1860s and 1870s, the Appak Khoja shrine was once again 
extended and repaired as a symbol of non-Chinese and Islamic authority in the 
city. The main building of the Appak Khoja mausoleum is said to contain the 
remains, not only of Appak Khoja and his father, but also of seventy-two of their 
relatives over five generations, although only fifty-seven individual graves have 
been positively identified. Among these is said to be the final resting place of 
Iparhan, the legendary Fragrant Concubine, Xiang Fei (after whom the street 
leading to the shrine is named in Chinese today) who was taken to Beijing be the 
concubine of the Qianlong emperor. This is now thought to be a legend rather 
than historical fact and it is more likely that she died and was buried in Beijing. 
The continuing interest in and reverence towards the descendants of Appak Khoja 
is one example of a wider phenomenon, the persistence of Islamic tomb cults 
across Central Asia and western China: there are also similar organisations in 
Turkey and Pakistan. In this wider region, some tombs that have a history of polit¬ 
ical and spiritual power but were relegated to museum status, notably the tomb of 
Baha-ud-Din Naqhsband in Bukhara, have subsequently enjoyed a revival. The 
authority of the Appak Khoja shrine has never been allowed to revive in this way 
but that possibility cannot be ruled out completely and this is one of the concerns 
of the Chinese state. 11 

The Appak Khoja inazar has been carefully preserved by the state and is cared 
for as a fine monument and an architectural treasure, but its historic role as a 
centre of elite Naqshbandi Sufi activity has been played down to the extent that 
there is no public mention of it at all in Kashgar. The sentimental legend of the 
Fragrant Concubine has contributed to obscuring this important part of the 
shrine’s history. The tombs of other powerful families associated with the inazar 
are however visible to local Muslims - and inquisitive visitors - in the neigh¬ 
bouring cemetery and there is still great support in the area around the mazar for 
its religious traditions. In the summer of 2010, on the street (Xiangfei lu - 
‘Fragrant Concubine Street’ - or Appaq Khoja yol) leading from the main road to 
the inazar, on almost every blank wall there were posters in Uyghur exhorting 
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people to remember the need for national unity and warning against nationalist 
and separatist activity. Similar posters could be seen in other parts of the city but 
there was a much greater concentration in the area around the Appak Khoja shrine 
and in contrast with other parts of the city, where such posters had been defaced 
or damaged, these were pristine and untouched. Although the area is important 
because it attracts visitors from outside Kashgar city to the Appak Khoja tomb 
complex, some informed sources maintain that it is targeted in this way because 
of the public cemetery adjacent to the tomb. Uyghurs from Kashgar and the 
region regularly attend this cemetery to pay their respects at the graves of their 
relatives on Thursday mornings, the day traditionally set aside for such visits. 
During Ramadan and the major annual festival of Korban (Id al-Adha), the 
number of people paying their respects has increased since Uyghurs have been 
able to travel to the cemetery from much further afield. 12 

The cemetery is also reputedly the site of the grave of Yakub Beg who 
controlled Kashgar in the mid- nineteenth century and who was responsible for a 
major reconstruction of the mazar: today he remains one of the key symbols of 
Uyghur independence. There is great confusion about the precise location of his 
grave and even some doubt as to whether it is in the Appak Khoja cemetery at all. 
Gunnar Jarring, the diplomat and eminent scholar of Uyghur language and 
culture, visiting Kashgar in September 1978 after an absence of some fifty years, 
referred to the notes he had made when he was first taken to see the tomb of 
Yakub Beg in 1930: 

His tomb near the Afaq Khoja [Appak Khoja] mausoleum was modest, like 
all the others. 1 took a picture of it as I was expected to. That is, if it really 
was his tomb. This time no one was quite sure. When [the British missionary 
and explorer, Henry] Lansdell had visited Kashgar and Afaq Khoja [in 1888], 
he was also shown Yakub Beg’s tomb, and he had taken a picture of some¬ 
thing that was little more than a collection of junk among all the other tomb 
stones. Lansdell reported that after Yakub Beg’s fall, the Chinese, who were 
back in power, had dug up his body and burned it. The ashes had been sent 
to [Beijing] and the Chinese officials had prohibited the setting up of a 
memorial or marking the place where he had been buried in any way. This is 
not at all incredible. 13 

It is certainly not incredible and the Qing officials who took over Kashgaria after 
the death of Yakub Beg in 1877 or 1878 had at least as much to gain from trying 
to erase his memory as their successors in the Chinese Communist Party. Jarring 
does not give any detailed information about the state of the tomb during his visit 
in September 1978 but others have suggested that the grave remained identifiable 
until that year when it was obliterated during a major renovation of the site. Since 
this was close to the centenary of Yakub Beg’s death, there may be some truth in 
the claim and it could have been destroyed shortly before Gunnar Jarring’s visit. 14 
Whatever the fate of Yakub Beg’s body after his death, the shrine is still associated 
with his memory: the mere belief that his remains are located in the Appak Khoja 
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complex would be sufficient for the authorities to regard the cemetery and the 
mazar as a magnet for Uyghur nationalist activity and a potential flashpoint for a 
religio-political revival. The slogans posted by the local Communist Party in the 
traditional courtyards close to the mazar, attacking separatism and demanding 
adherence to the party’s version of ethnic unity are an indication of the continuing 
importance of the shrine and the esteem in which the families descended from the 
original shaykhs of the shrine are held. The fact that they remain undefaced indi¬ 
cates the care that local families observe in not opposing the party openly. 

The Yakub Beg regime in Kashgar cannot be considered to have been genuine 
Islamic government but a distant echo of the real thing that had existed under 
Appak Khoja. It was, however, sufficiently Islamic, non-Chinese and Uyghur in 
character for today’s citizens of Kashgar to be moved by its memory. Appak 
Khoja is not regarded just as a historical political leader by pious Uyghurs but as 
a prophet of the second order, lesser in authority and sanctity than Mohammed the 
first prophet of Islam, but on the same level as Isa (Jesus), and miracles are 
frequently attributed to his intercession. 15 

Kashgar and the Manchu Empire 

One of the most important political achievements of the reign of the Qing dynasty 
emperor Qianlong (1735 to 1796) was the westward expansion of the Manchu 
empire and the consolidation of its authority in inner Asia. The period between 
1754 and 1759 can be regarded as a turning point in this enterprise. In 1754 the 
Dzunghar (Oirat Mongol) chieftain, Amursama, travelled to Beijing to acknow¬ 
ledge his fealty as a vassal of Qianlong and by the spring of 1755 the Manchu 
armies were on the verge of taking the Hi region in the northwest of Xinjiang 
which was the powerbase of the Dzunghars. The Qing government decided to 
establish its own military and government base in Hi (the city now known as 
Yining in Chinese and Ghulja in Uyghur) but this did not resolve the question of 
who was to control Kashgar and the rest of the region south of the Taklamakan 
Desert, which at this time was under the spiritual and political authority of the 
khoja Sufi masters. Since the middle of the seventeenth century, Kashgar had 
been the centre for the religious and political activities of the followers of Appak 
Khoja, the Naqshbandi Islamic sect who were also known as the ‘white moun¬ 
tain’ or ‘white hat’ khojas, but by the 1780s it had been subjugated by the 
Dzungar Khanate from its base in northern Xinjiang. Each khoja exercised 
authority over a city and its surrounding area but there was no unified government 
of the whole Kashgar region and this made it a relatively simple matter for the 
Manchus to conquer by dividing and ruling. They exploited old rivalries by incor¬ 
porating the khojas into their own political structures as vassals and used them as 
a buffer against the remnants of the Dzunghars who had become isolated and 
powerless. A military campaign was launched to control the region and the 
Manchus appointed a new type of official, the khan amban who resided in 
Kashgar but was answerable to the central military authorities in Ili, to adminis¬ 
ter the eight major towns of what is now called southern Xinjiang. 
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The Manchu conquest did not proceed without opposition and Burhan-al-Din 
led his White Mountain khoja faction in the reconquest of Kashgar in November 
1755. He was only able to remain in control of the whole of southern Xinjiang for 
a few months and was obliged to flee Kashgar with his supporters in July 1759 in 
the face of a massive onslaught by the forces of the Qing, in the course of which 
he and his fellow ishan (and brother) Jahan were killed. 16 

The Qing government erected steles to commemorate the pacification and 
incorporation into their empire of what had previously been known as the Western 
Regions [Xiyu\ and were now designated the Muslim Borderlands ( Huijiang ). 
What was intended to be the final assimilation of these lands into the Chinese 
Empire was marked by the creation of a new province of Xinjiang (New Frontier) 
in 1884. 17 This appeared to be the end of the Islamic Sufi ishanate in Kashgar and 
although it was indeed the end of an open government by Sufi ishans , their influ¬ 
ence and authority did not disappear but continued to be exercised clandestinely 
and surreptitiously by Naqshbandiyya Sufi lineages and sublineages although 
they were under constant threat from the occupying powers. Jahangir Khoja, 
invoking the spiritual authority of his Sufi order, took control of Kashgar in 1826 
but was defeated by the Manchu armies and executed in Beijing. His son, Buzurg 
Khan, inherited the mantle of a Sufi shaykh while in exile in the Ferghana valley 
Islamic centre of Kokand and returned to Kashgar in the 1860s to unify disparate 
Sufi groups that were resisting the Manchu occupation. He arrived in Kashgar to 
great acclaim in 1864 with over 6,000 disciples and a military escort commanded 
by Yakub Beg. It is Yakub Beg, whose connection with the Appak Khoja tomb 
has already been described, who is remembered for a successful rising against the 
Manchus and the establishment of an Islamic emirate in Kashgar in the 1860s but 
it is inconceivable that he would have been able to accomplish this without the 
spiritual authority of Buzurg Khan, even though Yakub Beg marginalised the 
ishan Sufi authorities as soon as it was safe to do so. The emirate relied for its 
authority on the submission of the population to Islamic sharia law, fatwas and 
the establishment of religious institutions including mosques and madrasas. 

Xinjiang, like Tibet, had been incorporated into the Manchu Empire by force 
during the eighteenth century as a result of the military campaigns of the 
Qianlong emperor. 18 As was the case with Tibet, the degree of control exercised 
by the imperial government fluctuated. For much of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, Xinjiang was on a very loose rein, although this was tightened after the 
defeat and death of Yakub Beg in 1877 and the creation of Xinjiang province in 
1884. Control was exercised by the office of the amban, a Manchu term for resi¬ 
dent representatives of the Qing government in the outlying border regions. In 
Qing dynasty Xinjiang there were eight ambans who were based in the strategic 
cities of Karashar, Uch Turfan, Kuchar, Aksu, Khotan, Yarkand, Yengisar and of 
course Kashgar. In view of the size of Xinjiang and the difficulty of travel over 
desert and mountains it is not surprising that much of the administration of the 
Qing province was devolved to local rulers in the cities and their counties. In 
practice this meant that prominent neighbourhood begs, notables appointed to 
serve the Manchus as officials, were the de facto authority. Since their status as 
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members of the local elite was intimately bound up with their religious affiliation, 
much of Xinjiang was still administered according to Islamic principles: the 
authority of the Sufi masters continued as long as it did not challenge the 
supremacy of the Manchus. The title of amban was formally abolished at the end 
of the Qing dynasty in 1911 and replaced by more modern-sounding official 
names. In practice, the use of the title continued into the Republic of China. Local 
people and westerners writing about the administration of the region regularly 
referred to ambans but not always applied consistently or correctly. 19 

Islam in the life of Kashgar 

Even under the Manchu domination of Xinjiang, the life of Kashgar’s inhabitants 
was inextricably bound up with Islam through daily and weekly prayers, educa¬ 
tion in the madrasas, religious festivals, and the administration of shari’a law by 
the qazi courts. The Muslims of Kashgar relied on the extensive network of 
mosques in the city and its surrounds for prayer and legal judgments but also for 
many social and economic transactions. 20 

During the reign ofYakub Beg (1865-77), the Turkic and Islamic nature of the 
administration was revitalised and Chinese or Manchu officials were replaced by 
begs or hakims, who administered the circuits (administrative subdivisions) of 
Kashgaria. They were effectively independent and were allowed to rule as they 
pleased as long as they were able to deliver the requisite grain and cash taxes to 
Yakub Beg’s treasury and make ‘tribute’ payments to the ruler. The hakims were 
provided with an allocation of land to support their entourages, but also had to tax 
the population to finance their government, which included a garrison of soldiers, 
police, postmen and messengers. This requirement was satisfied by the imposi¬ 
tion of a suite of taxes, including a 10 per cent impost on the ‘produce of the soil’, 
separate levies on the produce of gardens, sown fields, and orchards, taxes on 
cotton, clover, cattle and the sale of merchandise. Indirect taxes included duties 
payable on the death of a relative and on the purchase of grain, and there were 
also levies to support ‘foreigners and their embassies’ and state and military 
expenses. The circuits were divided into smaller units which contained several 
villages, each unit headed by an aksakal (elder - literally ‘white beard’). Below 
the aksakal was a yuzbashi (‘hundred head’ or captain) whose responsibilities 
included ensuring the collection of these taxes and delivering them to the hakims, 
keeping order in the villages, maintaining the roads and formally receiving offi¬ 
cial visitors. These officials lived ‘as compared with the people around them, in 
a very affluent way’ and all of them, at whatever level, ‘remunerated themselves’ 
out of the taxes and other charges that they levied. 

In addition to the civil and fiscal authorities, Kashgaris were subject to reli¬ 
gious authority under the qadis or qazis (judges) who were directly appointed by 
Yakub Beg. The qadis were responsible for the administration of Islamic justice 
and were assisted by muftis (interpreters of the law) and in each settlement by ‘at 
least one rais, who is selected from the most moral and devout of the local inhab¬ 
itants’. The rais, a word of Arabic origin that means ‘chief’ or ‘boss’, ‘is the 
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guardian of the public morals, and of the purity of the ceremonials of the 
Mahometan religion’. The mollahs (imams) who carried out the ‘ceremonials of 
religion’ in the mosques were also appointed by Yakub Beg and were usually 
selected from the older students in the madrasas or, if none were available, from 
those considered to be ‘the most religious and respected individuals amongst the 
local inhabitants’. 21 

It was the rais who was the immediate, and often the most terrifying, mani¬ 
festation of religious authority for the population in general, particularly those 
without wealth or influence. 

Armed with the symbol of his power -a knotted rope - the Rais visits the 
people at any hour of the day or night, since he has the right to enter every 
house. Men, women and children are all subject to his orders. He has to see 
that there are no dissensions in families; that everyone, children included, 
regularly attends the appointed prayers; that the children are sent to school; 
that just weights and measures are adhered to in the shops; that the articles 
sold in the bazaars are of good quality; that the women do not appear in the 
public streets with unveiled faces; and that by eight or nine o’clock at night 
every member of a household has gone off to bed. The Rais can punish 
offenders, or even those suspected of crime, with stripes on the back, shoul¬ 
ders and head. For certain offences, which are specified, a fixed number of 
stripes are awarded. For example, a weaver, who sells mata in pieces of less 
than the usual length, will receive 39 stripes. 

The measured progress of the Rais along the streets, attended by the 
police, calls forth a panic amongst those whom he meets. The men, as a rule, 
stand still with lowered head and wait until the strict guardian of the law has 
passed by; women and children, on the other hand, on beholding the dreaded 
Rais, rush off anywhere in headlong flight. Every person so met, even if he 
shall have committed no faidt, and provided he is not of the richer sort, may 
certainly reckon on the receipt of several blows with the thong carried by the 
Rais. 22 

This evidence is drawn from the observations of Kuropatkin and other Imperial 
Russian diplomats and soldiers arriving in Kashgar in 1876 to establish an 
embassy in the city. The regime that Yakub Beg established may have been 
harsher than those that had gone before but the accounts of the all-pervasive influ¬ 
ence of religious authority ring true and parallels can be found in neighbouring 
Russian Central Asia. 

The harsh taxation, and the abuses by officials who were appointed as tax 
collectors, were remarked on by the Russians but were regarded as ‘the normal 
state of affairs not only in Kashgar but in all the other independent Asiatic States’. 
Officials deemed themselves entitled to squeeze the maximum amount of money 
out of the population and on the whole this was accepted. Kuropatkin and his 
colleagues, diplomats and officers drawn from the upper ranks of Imperial 
Russian society, would not necessarily be expected to harbour radical notions of 
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equality but their conclusion was that, ‘thanks to this oppression, the taxes lie like 
a heavy burden on the impecunious masses’. Kuropatkin discerned ‘discontent 
amongst the population of Kashgaria’ and attributed this to different factors for 
different elements of the population. Farmers only received 25-50 per cent of the 
produce of their own labour rather than the 90 per cent that Islamic law stipulated; 
as taxation was in cash rather than in kind, this was even more oppressive as the 
burden could be increased by the manipulation of currency exchange rates. 
Farming families were also the main source of conscription for military service. 
Merchants were affected by the poverty of farmers who could not afford to buy 
from them and were also frustrated because the border trade was controlled by 
Yakub Beg and his officials who required bribes to allow traders to operate. The 
earnings of imams and profit from waqf land (owned by religious foundations) 
were taxed by Yakub Beg. This had not been the usual practice before he took 
power and although Yakub Beg was outwardly pious and indeed relied on the 
image of his piety to rule, this taxation helped him to exercise tight control over 
the clergy. In addition to the resentment at heavy taxation, there was general 
discontent at the authoritarian nature of his regime and the coterie of supporters 
that he built around him, particularly outsiders from Kokand and Tashkent who 
were accorded special privileges. 23 

Even allowing for the fact that Yakub Beg’s regime may have been harsher than 
the government under the Manchus that preceded it, the account that Kuropatkin 
gives is a convincing picture of an oppressive society with an abusive tax system 
and a culture of religious authoritarianism that prevailed in Kashgar in the late nine¬ 
teenth century, it also gives credence to the devastating criticisms of the oppressive 
social and economic system - particularly taxation - that members of the Chinese 
Communist Party found among the Uyghurs when they were sent to southern 
Xinjiang in the 1930s. They worked with the provincial government, a republican 
government that was created after the downfall of the Manchu Empire in 1911 and 
was in theory allied to the Guomindang Nationalists in Nanjing, and dealing with 
an unequal and oppressive traditional system of taxation was a high priority. 
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2 Kashgar and the Chinese 
Republic 1911-49 


By the late nineteenth century the Chinese Empire, of which Xinjiang was a 
remote corner, was in crisis. The government in Beijing (Peking), which was 
dominated by Manchus, was demonstrably unable to deal successfully with the 
combination of escalating ethnic conflict with non-Han communities, internal 
dissent and external pressure in the form of increasing demands by Westerners for 
the extension of trading rights and diplomatic representation. During the final 
years of the dynasty when China was under the de facto but, in orthodox 
Confucian terms, completely illegitimate rule of the Empress Dowager Cixi (Tzu 
Hsi), the failure to undertake desperately needed political and social reforms was 
compounded by China’s humiliating defeat in the 1894-95 war with Japan and 
the confused response by the court to the Boxer Rebellion of 1899-1901 which 
provided an opening for the West to occupy the capital. There was a general 
perception among those who thought and wrote about the state of China at the 
time that the Manchu-dominated elite was corrupt and incompetent, and after the 
death of Cixi in 1908, central authority began to break down. A mutiny by an 
engineer regiment in the Wuchang garrison in October 1911 precipitated a chain 
reaction; the provinces seceded one by one and the Qing dynasty finally collapsed 
during what has become known as the Revolution of 1911 [xinhai geming ]. 

The establishment of a Republic of China was formally proclaimed in January 
1912 but, after several unsuccessful attempts to create a government broadly 
acceptable to the competing interests of the regional political elites, China in the 
1920s remained hopelessly fragmented. Although the founding president. Sun 
Yat-sen, was able to exert a degree of moral authority, even after ceding the pres¬ 
idency to Yuan Shikai, the only political leaders who could exercise any real 
power were provincial military governors - ‘warlords’ in the idiom of the time - 
who owed little allegiance to national bodies or even national ideals. The country 
was ravaged by civil war between these warlords; some fought continuously, and 
some conflicts flared up sporadically as warlords engineered alliances only to 
sever relations later. The nationalist Guomindang, supported between 1923 and 
1927 by the infant Chinese Communist Party (CCP) in a period known as the 
First United Front, organised a military expedition which was believed to be the 
only way that a new unified republic could be established. This Northern 
Expedition was launched in July 1926 and carried out by the National 
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Revolutionary Army, a military force created under the leadership of Chiang Kai- 
shek, who had seized control of the GMD in 1926 following the death of Sun 
Yat-sen the previous year. The impact of the Northern Expedition was confined 
to the eastern part of China and initially had little direct effect on life in the west¬ 
ern and other outlying regions which were largely left to their own devices. 
However it was to result in a new Guomindang government that sought to exer¬ 
cise control over Xinjiang. 

In April 1927, as the Northern Expedition was on the point of achieving at least 
part of its objective of unifying China, the nationalist Guomindang acted to elim¬ 
inate its Communist supporters with considerable brutality, arresting, imprisoning 
and assassinating CCP activists in Shanghai. On 10 October 1928, the anniver¬ 
sary of the 1911 Revolution, Chiang Kai-shek, now acting alone, proclaimed the 
foundation of a National Government of his Guomindang in the old Ming dynasty 
capital of Nanjing. This marked the beginning of Chiang’s ten years in power, the 
Nanjing Decade, which came to an end after the Japanese invasion of 1937. 

During this decade, the National Government claimed authority over the whole 
of China, that is, everything within the boundaries of the former Qing empire. In 
practice, even much of China Proper, the eastern region populated mainly by Han 
Chinese and run by local provincial warlords, remained outside its control, let 
alone the remote, wild and difficult western marches. The priorities of the 
Guomindang were securing victory in the political and military conflict with the 
Chinese Communist Party and responding to the growing military threat of Japan 
- in that order. Kashgar, in common with the rest of Xinjiang, was of secondary 
concern, although Chiang Kai-shek was disturbed by the growing influence of the 
Soviet Union in the north of the region. Until the end of the Second World War, 
the defeat of the Guomindang by the forces of the People’s Liberation Army in 
1949 and the creation of the People’s Republic of China (PRC), Xinjiang was not 
subject to any effective political control from eastern China. Between 1911 and 
1949, the province of Xinjiang was de facto independent of any central Chinese 
authority even though its governors may have been nominally loyal to the 
National Government in Nanjing for at least part of their time in office. 

In Xinjiang, the immediate impact of the 1911 Revolution was the collapse of 
the authority of the Qing provincial administration that had overseen the province 
since 1884. This was followed by uprisings and protests in multiple centres, 
beginning with Urumqi, all of which had local causes and aims. On 28 December 
1911, there were clashes in Urumqi between Liu Xianjun, a member of the 
Revolutionary Party [Geming dang] who had recently arrived in Xinjiang from 
Hunan, and the Qing authorities. The revolutionaries attacked government and 
military buildings but the authorities had been tipped off and several prominent 
members of the Revolutionary Party were arrested and executed. Liu was killed 
in the fighting. The same party was also involved in a more successful armed 
uprising in Hi (Yining/Ghulja) on 7 January 1912 and the revolutionaries 
proclaimed an independent Hi government backed by a reorganised army. 
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Yang Zengxin in power 

Yuan Dahua, who had been appointed governor of Xinjiang by the dying Qing 
administration in June 1911, capitulated in the face of the revolutionaries. The 
xenophobic and rabidly anti-Manchu members of the Elder Brother Society 
[Gelaohui] also took the opportunity to attack the last remnants of Qing author¬ 
ity. Yang Zengxin (1867-1928), a former Circuit Intendant and Commissioner for 
Judicial Affairs in Urumqi under the Qing dynasty, took control of the capital. 
Yang was born in Yunnan and was close to the Hui Muslim elites of that province; 
as a result he was better informed about Islam than most Han officials and was 
able to secure the support of many Muslims for his takeover of Xinjiang. 

Yuan Dahua recognised the authority of the Republic and acknowledged 
Yang’s appointment as the first Republican governor of the province on 18 May 
1912. Yuan then left Xinjiang on 5 June, intending to return to China, but en route 
he became embroiled in the political intrigues of the Hami King, Maksud Shah, 
a sinified Uyghur whose family maintained a semi-autonomous khanate in Hami 
(Qumul) as vassals of the Qing empire. The unrest in Hami, far away in the north¬ 
east of Xinjiang, was to have a profound effect on events in Kashgar. Maksud 
Shah was from an old Uyghur family but the family’s interests had been expertly 
aligned with those of the Manchu and Chinese elite who ruled Xinjiang so that he 
had little in common with the Uyghur farmers who were his subjects. Conflict 
with the farmers over economic difficulties was exacerbated by Maksud’s policy 
of encouraging Han Chinese settlers to farm in Hami by exempting them from the 
forced labour [corvee] duties that were levied on the local Uyghurs. A group of 
200 Uyghurs from Hami, who had been threatened with conscription into the 
military by Yuan Dahlia’s officers, took up amis under a new leader, Timur, in 
February 1912. The rebels were able to repulse the forces that the weakened Qing 
regime in Urumqi sent to suppress their rebellion; they captured the Qing 
commander, Yi Shengfii, alive but executed him on 17 March. Timur’s rebel band 
established themselves in the mountains outside Hami. 

There is some confusion about the identity of the Timur who led the 1912 
uprising. An Uyghur with a similar name led one of the armed groups from the 
Hami region that was involved in the attacks on Kashgar in 1933 and the estab¬ 
lishment of the Eastern Turkestan Islamic Republic in the city. There is a gap of 
twenty-one years between the two uprisings and it is not impossible that he 
survived and moved to southern Xinjiang. James Millward suggests that Timur 
was given command of a cavalry unit in the provincial army based in Urumqi as 
part of a deal with Yang Zengxin’s representatives. Other sources, however, 
suggest that he was killed in 1913 on the orders of Yang who feared that he might 
be the focus for a second uprising. Either of these could be correct. Andrew 
Forbes treats the Timur (spelled Temur) who took part in the Kashgar rising as a 
completely separate individual who came from Kucha. The three-volume 
Xinjiangjian shi [BriefHistory of Xinjiang] avoids the issue of whether they were 
one and the same and reports that the Temur who was involved in the taking of 
Kashgar was from Aksu. The British Consulate in Kashgar reported that a Timur 
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had been killed by Chinese-speaking Muslims in August 1934. In the absence of 
conclusive evidence either way, it seems sensible to treat the 1912 Hami rebel 
leader Timur and the 1933 Kashgar rebel leader Temur as two separate individu¬ 
als and to use this spelling convention to differentiate them even though the 
names were probably identical in Uyghur. 

Yang Zengxin consolidated his position as governor of the province although 
he was faced with opposition from revolutionaries in Hi [Yining/Ghulja] on the 
north-eastern border of Xinjiiang. He co-opted and later eliminated this group but 
faced continuing resistance from the Elder Brother Society [Gelaohui] which 
continued to assert its independence through a campaign of assassinations 
directed at the remaining Manchu Qing officials in the province. 

Yang, who ruled the province for seventeen years, was the first of three notable 
governors of the de facto independent Xinjiang that existed between the 
Revolution of 1911 and the establishment of the People’s Republic of China in 
1949. Yang was assassinated in 1928 and replaced by Jin Shuren, but Jin’s tenure 
was brief as he was overthrown during the military revolt and civil war of 1933. 
He fled eastwards to China, where he was put on trial in Nanjing for having 
concluded an unauthorised commercial agreement with the USSR in October 
1931. Jin was replaced by Sheng Shicai who remained as governor until 1944, 
having initially become close to representatives of Stalin’s Moscow before break¬ 
ing with them dramatically. 1 

Administration of Republican Kashgar 

Although Xinjiang had officially been a province of China since 1884, its admin¬ 
istration did not function in the same way as provincial governments in the 
interior because of its distinctive history and culture. The province was ruled by 
a military governor (known colloquially to the locals as the jiangjun or general), 
who ruled Xinjiang from the city which was then called both Dihua (in Chinese) 
and Urumqi (the name used by Uyghurs although it has a Mongol derivation). 
There was also a civilian chairman of the government, but the holder of this post 
was essentially a figurehead. Confusingly, Governor Jin Shuren is also referred to 
as the Chairman in official British diplomatic documents. In the 1920s and 1930s, 
Kashgar was administered as part of the province of Xinjiang, although because 
of its remoteness from Urumqi the provincial administration was perceived as 
distant. 

Subordinate to the governor were eight civilian officials in charge of the local 
government in the regions of Xinjiang. These were often referred to throughout 
the Republican period by terms formerly used under the imperial administration 
of the Qing dynasty to denote the head of a dao [ tao ] or ‘circuit’, daoyin [taoyin] 
or daotai [ taotai ], although the correct title as prescribed by the Republican 
administration was xingzheng zhang [which is most usefully translated as Chief 
Administrator]. There were daoyin (the form preferred in Xinjiang) based in 
Karashar, Uch Turfan, Kucha, Aksu, Khotan, Yarkand, Kashgar and Yengisar and 
each daoyin was supported by a staff of deputies or magistrates. In British diplo- 
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matic correspondence up to the 1930s, these Chief Administrators were also regu¬ 
larly referred to as ambans, the title given to officials sent by the Manchu Qing 
dynasty to reside in and govern Xinjiang and Tibet and a term still in current 
usage in Xinjiang. Subordinate to these senior officials, and responsible to them 
for the day-to-day administration of the province and for all matters that involved 
contact with the local people, were begs (district headmen) who were local 
Muslims (Turkis in the language of the time), mostly Uyghurs but in some cases 
Kyrgyz or Tajiks. 2 

Under the Manchu Qing dynasty, Shufu County had been subordinated to the 
Kashgar dao or circuit and to a Shufu Prefecture. When the Manchu empire 
collapsed in 1911, Kashgar city retained its control of Shufu County and in 1927 
it was formally subordinated to the No. 3 Administrative Office of Xinjiang 
Province. In spite of these precise and impressive-sounding administrative divi¬ 
sions, it cannot be assumed that this was an indication of the extent to which the 
central government in China, or its provincial arm in Urumqi even when they 
existed as effective organisations, were in control of Kashgar or indeed any other 
part of Xinjiang. 

During the latter part of the Republican period Xinjiang was divided into ten 
administrative districts. When the revolt in the north-west of the region that led 
to the creation of the second Eastern Turkestan Republic (the first being in 
Kasghar in 1933-34) broke out in the autumn of 1944, three of these districts in 
the Hi area transferred their allegiance to the new independent government - 
hence the name Three Districts Revolution that is used by the CCP and its 
supporters - leaving seven districts, three in the north of Xinjiang and four in the 
south, that were at least nominally loyal to the Guomindang and the National 
Government in Nanjing. In southern Xinjiang, the districts of Yanqi, Aksu, 
Kashgar and Yarkand (Shache) remained ostensibly under Guomindang control 
even after the 1944 revolt. Each of these towns had a garrison and in addition 
Shule County, the New or Chinese City of what is now Kashgar District, was the 
headquarters of the Southern Xinjiang Garrison Command. 

The area controlled by the Garrison Command extended eastward as far as 
Kumishi, which is to the east of Yanqi, and then westward to the Ali district 
that is in present day Tibet. Guarding southern Xinjiang there were two 
cavalry brigades and two infantry brigades: the 4th Cavalry Brigade was 
stationed at Yarkand and the 9th at Kashgar. The 65th Brigade was at Aksu 
and the 128th Brigade at Yanqi. The four administrative areas were 
garrisoned by roughly equivalent forces and all the brigades were attached to 
the Guomindang 42nd Army which had its headquarters at Shule [Kashgar]. 
An independent regiment, an artillery company, an intelligence battalion, a 
communications battalion, a staff office, a political work office and other 
units were also attached to the headquarters. 3 

The officers of the Nationalist Guomindang units stationed in southern Xinjiang 
were acutely conscious of their role in defending China’s international frontiers. 
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Because of the complex geography and history of the region, there were long 
borders with the Soviet Union and with British India, and, after the independence 
of India in 1947 and its subsequent partition, with both India and Pakistan. Units 
of the 42nd army stationed in Wushi, Tashkurgan and Pishan created specialist 
border guard sections to defend these frontiers. In addition to these front-line 
troops, there were also rear-echelon units that carried out logistical and supply 
functions. Kashgar, Aksu and Yanqi all served as bases for motorised and horse 
transport units which were vital for supply and communications because of the 
long distances and poor roads over which military units in southern Xinjiang had 
to operate, whether inland or outwards towards the borders. 4 

Western travellers to Kashgar in the 1920s and 1930s 

Xinjiang in the 1920s and 1930s had an international reputation for rebellion, 
turmoil and political intrigue and in spite of this, or more likely as a result, an 
increasing number of travellers, missionaries and diplomats made their way to the 
region and in particular to Kashgar. Their accounts are a useful complement to the 
Chinese sources of the period. 5 Officials of the British government, both in the 
United Kingdom and in India, were concerned about the possible detrimental 
effects that developing Soviet influence in Xinjiang might have on the flourish¬ 
ing trade between Kashgaria and British India. Official records of their 
observations and activities reveal their efforts to try to make sense of the confused 
and rapidly changing political situation in the region, as do those of the staff of 
the British Consulate-General. A Consulate had been established in Kashgar as 
early as 1890 under Sir George Macartney who served as British representative 
and was formally accredited as Consul after the Consulate was recognised by the 
Chinese government in 1908. The mission was upgraded to a Consulate-General 
in 1911. 6 

One particularly well-informed diplomat and intelligence agent, Sir Eric 
Teichman, wrote a detailed and well-illustrated account of his overland journey 
from the Embassy in Beijing to the Consulate-General in Kashgar on a mission 
for the British government in 1935. This is a valuable source, because as well as 
describing the geography and the practical difficulties presented by the arduous 
journey, his professional interest in the politics of southern Xinjiang is reflected 
in the account. Other adventurous travellers, notably Peter Fleming and Ella 
Maillart, who travelled together but wrote separately, and the Swedish scholar 
and international diplomat, Gunnar Jarring, who in addition became the foremost 
European collector and scholar of Uyghur texts, also set down accounts of their 
journeys and the land through which they travelled, evoking powerful and 
compelling images of life in Kashgar in the years before 1949. 7 

The American naturalist and traveller, William Morden, arrived in Kashgaria 
in the summer of 1926 on a scientific expedition of which the main objective was 
collecting data on the Ovis poli, a rare breed of mountain sheep that had been 
mentioned in Marco Polo’s Travels. Fortunately for our understanding of 
Xinjiang in the 1920s, his interests were somewhat wider than this. Morden had 
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crossed into Xinjiang over the Karakorum from Srinagar in Kashmir and was 
passing through the Kashgar oasis on his way to a meeting with members of 
another expedition in Hami (Qumul) in the east of Xinjiang. His team left 
Kashmir on 31 May 1926 and crossed the mountains, arriving eventually at the 
oasis of Tashmalik, a small village at the foot of the mountains not far from 
Kashgar. Morden had been told that Tashmalik marked the beginning of the 
Kashgar oasis: he noted the karez system on which this oasis, and all the others 
surrounding the Taklamakan desert, depended for its fertility. ‘Coming from the 
mountains just above, the Gez [River] is tapped by many canals and this water is 
led by an intricate system of smaller channels into the fields’. Kashgar was famed 
for its fertile soil, and he had been told that it produced corn, wheat, barley, rice 
and cotton and a great variety of fruit in abundance. 

The soft pink colours of the soil coloured the buildings which were constructed 
mainly from mud and contrasted with the greenery of the crops in the fields wher¬ 
ever the land had been watered by the karez. ‘As we approached Kashgar, the 
mud houses and walls, the lanes lined with poplars and willows, the little irriga¬ 
tion ditches along the road and the desert beyond’ reminded Morden of Egypt. 
The members of his expedition were to be housed in the British Consulate- 
General, run at that time by Major Gillan, the Consul-General, and his wife. It 
was a stately setting and, together with its near neighbour the Russian Consulate, 
the British Consulate was well placed for intelligence gathering and international 
political intrigue. It was an outpost in a late version of the Great Game still being 
played out between Great Britain and the Soviet Union. 

The Consulate is a plastered building of many rooms, situated in a beautiful 
garden on a low bluff overlooking the cultivated flat of the ... river. Further 
west a range of low hills shows yellow and eroded, while on occasional clear 
days, from the roof of the main Consulate building, views of distant snowy 
peaks show the Thian Shan [Tianshan] rising far to the north. Southward, the 
white wall of the Kashgar range seems unbroken and it is hard to believe that 
a trail leads though it. 

Another low building, facing the town of Kashgar, housed the offices of the 
Consulate and the living quarters of the diplomats and their staff and servants. 8 

For the young Swedish scholar, Gunnar Jarring, who arrived in Kashgar just a 
few years later in 1929, the experience was: 

like coming from the present to the Middle Ages, like coming to a setting for 
A Thousand and One Nights. There were no cars, no motorcycles, not even a 
bicycle. No electric lights illuminated the dark, narrow passages in the bazaar 
districts. There were no newspapers, no printed books - scribes sat cross- 
legged and copied manuscripts in neat Arabic characters. The water carrier 
walked around with his heavy load of water contained in a sheep or goat skin. 
Dyers hung their skeins of yam on rods on top of the flat roofed mud houses 
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In those days the city of Kashgar was surrounded by a massive wall about 
ten meters high and built of sun-dried brick with mud filling in the spaces in 
between. On top it was wide enough for a two-wheeled cart. Communication 
with the outside world was through four great gates which were closed at 
dusk and reopened at sunrise. Inside the walls were bazaars, the large 
mosques and dwellings for both rich and poor. The Chinese authorities were 
outside the walls, as were the British and Russian consulates, and the 
Swedish mission with its hospital and other welfare establishments. Outside 
there was green nature, sunshine and light; inside it was always half dark. 

These reminiscences of his time in Kashgar were not published until fifty years 
later but Gunnar Jarring spent the intervening period, when he was not engaged 
in diplomatic work, deeply engaged in a lengthy and unparalleled project of trans¬ 
lation and analysis of texts from that period that he had brought back to Sweden 
from Xinjiang. 9 

Sir Eric Teichman (1884-1944) had entered the diplomatic profession as an 
interpreter in Britain’s Chinese Consular Service in 1907 and spent most of his 
career at the British Embassy in Beijing, where he was resident between 1919 and 
1935, rising to the rank of Counsellor and Chinese Secretary, in recognition of his 
Chinese language ability. In 1935, he embarked on an arduous overland journey 
across China and into India that took him through Xinjiang, on a special mission 
ordered by the British Embassy to make direct contact with the British Consulate 
and Chinese authorities in Xinjiang, a region that was of great interest to the 
British because of its trade with British India and which had recently experienced 
a period of violent insurrection and inter-ethnic conflict (described in Chapter 3). 
Teichman, who is widely assumed to have been engaged in secret intelligence 
work, arrived at the British Consulate-General, Chinibagh, at 7 o’clock in the 
evening of Friday 29 November 1935 at the end of an exhausting overland drive 
from Beijing. His motorised caravan had covered the two-and-a-half thousand 
miles from Suiyuan Province [to the west of Beijing and now part of Inner 
Mongolia] in a little over thirty-eight days, on a journey that he estimated would 
have taken a camel caravan at least three months. It was clear to Teichman that, 
although Urumqi could lay claim to being the seat of political power in Xinjiang, 
Kashgar was: 

the true capital of Eastern Turkistan; offering the Asiatic traveller arriving 
from the bleak and dusty deserts of the north all the attractions of a great 
metropolis. The shops display a big variety of goods (with, it must be admit¬ 
ted, a preponderance of the products of the Soviet Union); the houses, 
gardens, mosques and fruits are amongst the best in Central Asia; and living 
is easy and still marvellously cheap. Above all the atmosphere is friendly and 
comforting without the dark and sinister undercurrents that pervade Urumchi 
[Urumqi]. The street scenes in Kashgar Old City are picturesque and colour¬ 
ful, mosques and bazaars, veiled women, Turkis and Central Asian types. 10 
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Like Gunnar Jarring, Teichman, in composing his recollections, reached for the 
Tales of the Arabian Nights to try to convey the sense of wonder and bewilder¬ 
ment that he experienced when he first set foot in the town. That collection of 
Arab tales was assembled in the Arab Middle East over a period of many years 
during the ninth and tenth centuries. It fed the imaginations of countless 
Westerners during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries in a racy translation into 
English by Richard Burton, which was published in ten volumes in 1885. The 
‘fabulous and fantastic world they portray with its emphasis on the marvellous 
and the supernatural’ provided its readers with a framework for understanding the 
societies of the Muslim world, which had been separated politically from Europe 
for centuries. 11 Modern concerns about the stereotyping of oriental societies 
notwithstanding, Westerners at the time had few alternative sources of informa¬ 
tion and inspiration. The characterisation of Kashgar as mediaeval, quaint and 
mysterious might appear as yet another example of Westerners treating as exotic 
a place and a people that they did not understand. However this was not solely an 
error committed by Westerners: many Chinese who observed Kashgar from the 
standpoint of administrators or soldiers, and were therefore members of a differ¬ 
ent colonial elite, took a similar view of Kashgar even though they did not have 
the experience of running colonial administrations in the Middle East on which 
to draw. To Han Chinese officials in Xinjiang, as in other parts of China where 
there are substantial ethnic minority communities, non-Han people are frequently 
portrayed as members of curious but inferior races who must be included in the 
civilising mission of China to raise their status and culture. 12 

Kashgar in the 1920s and 1930s was not thought of as the unified city that it is 
now. Indeed, as Teichman points out, it was not usually marked as Kashgar on 
maps but as Shufu and Shule which were the names of the two counties that were 
administered by the Old City and the New City respectively. Shufu, the walled 
Old, or Turki, City [kona shahar in Uyghur] was the administrative headquarters 
for Shufu County and is roughly equivalent to today’s Kashgar. Shide was the 
New, or Chinese, City [Hancheng in Chinese and yengi shahar in Uyghur] which 
lies some distance from the Old City and is today a separate and more modern¬ 
looking urban area on the main road out towards Yarkand. It performed the same 
role in the administration of Shide County as did Shufu in Shufu County. This 
physical separation was of great consequence in the rebellion and civil strife of 
1934: the Turkic Uyghurs took control of the Old City and stoutly defended it 
against both the Chinese administration and the armies of the Hui (Tungan) 
warlord Ma Zhongying. The intrepid Peter Fleming, approaching Kashgar on 
horseback in 1935 and coming into Shule, was disconcerted to discover quite how 
far this New City was from the Old where he was heading, perhaps six or seven 
miles distant, but was delighted to be spared another two hours in the saddle by 
the arrival of the official horse and trap of the Consulate-General. The staff of the 
Consulate had been alerted to look out for him and his companion, Ella Maillart, 
as they had been reported missing, although Fleming protested indignantly that 
they had not been lost at all. 13 

Kashgar is no longer medieval. Even as late as the 1990s, in spite of the relent- 
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less drive towards modernisation that it experienced during the first forty years of 
the People’s Republic of China, enough still remained of the old buildings, 
narrow streets and bazaars to allow the visitor to sense the atmosphere of old 
Kashgar. Sadly this was not to last and by 2010 a hastily announced scheme to 
demolish the houses and shops of the Old City was well under way and today 
only a small part of Kashgar retains the atmosphere of the 1930s and 1940s. 
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the simplistic use of the term as it has entered the popular discourse or the far from 
simplistic way in which it was used by Edward Said in his influential essay, 
Orientalism. 

13 Fleming, pp. 319-20; Teichmann, p. 147. 
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Kashgar and the Eastern 
Turkestan Islamic Republic 


1933-34 


The rise and fall of the Eastern Turkestan Islamic Republic, (also known as the 
Turkic Islamic Republic of Eastern Turkestan) which lasted for just over one year, 
is a seminal and contentious aspect of the history of Kashgar. Although the 
Chinese accounts and the British diplomatic documents do overlap to some extent, 
their sources were not the same and their perspectives were significantly different. 

The immediate source of the violence and confusion from which the independ¬ 
ent East Turkestan Islamic Republic regime in Kashgar emerged in 1933 was not 
in southern Xinjiang but the town of Qumul [Hami] in the northeast of the 
province. Qumul is better known throughout China for its grapes and the sweet¬ 
ness of its melons than for insurgency but in the 1930s, as a semi-independent 
Islamic kingdom or khanate, it experienced both ethnic conflict and political 
change. The sequence of events in the uprising is complex and the precise chronol¬ 
ogy is difficult to determine with any accuracy but the opening words of a paper 
on the revolt produced by the Institute of Historical Research of the Xinjiang 
Academy of Social Sciences give a succinct account of the roots of the conflict. 

In the early 1930s of the present [twentieth] century, the population of Hami 
rose in revolt and various places in southern Xinjiang also rebelled in 
response. In January 1933, Ma Shiming [a subordinate of the Hui or Dungan 
warlord Ma Zhongying] sent people to attack Kucha (in what is now Aksu 
prefecture in north-western Xinjiang). The Kucha man Temur [Tiemuer] 
responded by leading a rising and then attacked Aksu. On 5 February Temur 
entered Aksu city and on 15 February Mohammed Emin rose in revolt in 
Qaraqash [Moyu] County. Jin Shuzhi [the ‘king of southern Xinjiang’ and 
brother to the provincial governor Jin Shuren] panicked and took poison, 
whereupon Jin Shuren appointed Ma Shaowu, the Chief Administrator 
[xingzheng zhang ] of Kashgar as Deputy Commander of Bandit 
Extermination in southern Xinjiang. 1 

Ma Shaowu, usually referred to as Ma Daoyin in British Consulate documenta¬ 
tion in which he plays an important part, had replaced Ma Fuxing as the daotai 
or daoyin of Kashgar after executing him on the orders of Governor Yang 
Zengxin. 
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The conflict of 1933 and 1934 in Xinjiang revolved around power struggles 
between local military and political leaders from different regions of Xinjiang, 
some of whom were little more than the heads of rival militias, and the religious 
and ethnic loyalties of Uyghurs, Chinese-speaking Dungans (Hui) and other 
Muslims. In the background were the byzantine and delicate political relationships 
between members of the provincial government of Xinjiang and the National 
Government of the Guomindang. This regime was led by Chiang Kai-shek who 
had only been established in its capital of Nanjing since 1928 and could not be sure 
of the loyalty of more than a handful of the provincial warlords in any part of 
China, never mind remote and inscrutable Xinjiang. For Xinjiang, an added 
complication was its relationship with the Soviet Union. The USSR had been 
established in 1922 after the final victory of the Bolsheviks and their Red Army in 
the civil war and had been attempting to secure a foothold in those parts of China 
with which it had a long and porous border. In Stalin’s Moscow, it was perceived 
that Russia’s old imperial rival and immediate political opponent. Great Britain, 
was one of the major obstacles that stood in the way of its influence in Xinjiang. 
Moscow did eventually succeed in exerting its influence on Sheng Shicai who 
became the third Republican era governor of Xinjiang in place of Jin Shuren in 
1933, although a delicate balancing act by Sheng, who played off Moscow and 
Nanjing, prevented the region from being incorporated into the USSR. 

When the Uyghur forces under Temur had captured Aksu in the wake of the 
Hami uprising, the Hui commander Ma Shiming, one of Ma Zhongying’s subor¬ 
dinates, sent another Hui officer, Ma Zhancang, who was based in Yanqi 
(Karashar) in what is now the Bayingol Monggol Prefecture, to Aksu where he 
was ordered to direct operations for Ma Shiming and to prepare for an attack on 
Kashgar. Ma Shaowu, the Chief Administrator in Kashgar and the Provincial 
Governor’s representative in the city, sent one of his regimental commanders, Li 
Dengrong, to establish a military base at Jiutai in Maralbashi (Bachu) from where 
he was ordered to defend Kashgar against the advancing rebels; this manouevre 
failed, Li’s forces were defeated and he was killed in action. 

Kashgar was now under serious threat of attack by the forces of Temur and, as 
its garrison had been required to march south against the insurrectionary forces of 
Mohammed Emin in Qaraqash, its defences were extremely weak. Ma Shaowu 
recruited a force of 800 Kyrgyz fighters from the mountains and equipped them 
with automatic rifles and artillery to provide some defence for the town. At that 
time the garrison in Kashgar was under the control of a mysterious individual 
called ‘Naboke’ by the Chinese, but whose nationality is not known [If he was a 
White Russian, which is a possibility, his name could have been Nabokov]. He 
was described as ‘a criminal who had fled to Kashgar from the USSR and whose 
extradition was continuously being requested by the Soviet authorities but he was 
shielded by Ma Shaowu’. ‘Naboke’ was sent to Khotan when there was a danger 
of him being arrested by agents of the USSR but he returned to Kashgar when the 
situation became critical and Ma Shaowu entrusted him with the command of his 
military forces in the town. 

Mohammed Emin had stockpiled a cache of weapons and ammunition that had 
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originally been brought in from India for the governor Jin Shuren but had been 
looted in transit. These were used when Emin (as he is usually referred to in 
Chinese sources) rose in rebellion on 25 February 1933. As Temur had just taken 
Aksu and Ma Shaowu had moved his forces southwards, Emin seized the opportu¬ 
nity to occupy Khotan where he became known as the ‘king of Khotan’ and then 
proceeded to take control of the nearby towns of Guma (Pishan), Karghalik 
(Yecheng) and Yarkand (Shache). By the middle of April, most of the significant 
settlements in southern Xinjiang, including Wushi, Maralbashi (Bachu) and 
Payzawat (Jiashi), had fallen to the forces of Temur. Emin travelled from Khotan to 
Payzawat and agreed to combine his forces with those of Temur to launch an attack 
on Kashgar. In Shufu, the Muslim Old City which corresponds roughly to the main 
part of Kashgar today, the garrison commander ‘Naboke’ and a local Muslim leader, 
Usman, cooperated with Temur and helped his forces to lay siege to key govern¬ 
ment buildings. Temur, Usman and ‘Naboke’ pooled their forces to launch a direct 
attack on Kashgar on 2 May. Ma Zhancang occupied the Chinese City (Shule) 
where he held out against the Turki insurrection until February 1934, while Temur 
and the others took control of the Muslim City (Shufu). Kashgar was now a mili¬ 
tarily and politically divided city: Turkic Muslims held the older part that included 
the bazaars and most of the mosques, and Chinese-speaking Hui Muslims 
(Dongans) controlled the New City, the Chinese administrative base that was also 
known as Hancheng, some six or seven miles away from the Uyghur Old City. 

Political and military leaders of the Kashgar insurrection 

In the spring of 1933, the political situation in Kashgar was complex, tense and 
unpredictable. Armed bands of Muslims, only one of which had clearly defined 
political objectives other than seizing power, fought each other for control of the 
city. Of these armed bands, there were four whose leaders were powerful enough 
to be considered as serious contenders in the struggle to take the city and relations 
between these four determined the initial course of events in Kashgar. Although 
all were Muslims, there was a clear division between units composed of Turkic 
language speakers (who would now be classified as Uygurs, Uzbeks or Kyrgyz) 
and those of Chinese speakers, known as Hui or Dungan. Apart from this, there 
were no obvious ethnic or sectarian distinctions between the armed bands except 
for the Kyrgyz mountain fighters who were a law unto themselves but were occa¬ 
sionally conscripted when extra forces were needed. 

1 Temur was able to field the strongest armed force and described himself as 
Divisional Commander [ shizhang ] and also as the Commander-in-Chief of 
Border Defence. He appointed one of his trusted lieutenants, Nusbek, an 
Uyghur from Turpan who was also known by the Chinese name of Yu 
Wenlin, as the District Administrative Head of Kashgar [Kashi qu xingzheng 
zhang], Nusbek was effectively the head of the civilian local government 
under Temur’s military protection and Temur’s replacement for Ma Shaowu, 
the previous daoyin or Chief Administrator. 
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2 Ma Zhancang was the local representative of Ma Zhongying’s powerful 
Chinese-speaking Muslim (Hui) faction and the troops under his command 
had the reputation of being effective fighters. He had worked with Ma 
Shaowu, the previous Civil Administrator of Kashgar, because Ma Shaowu 
was also the leader of one of the powerful Hui Sufi orders in the region and 
therefore a man of considerable influence among the Chinese-speaking 
Muslims of Kashgar. Chinese sources describe Ma Shaowu as a xinpai or 
New Sect Sufi, a Chinese term that is used inconsistently but usually indi¬ 
cates membership of the Naqshbandi Jahriyya order of Sufis. 

3 Usman Ali (or Uthman Ali), who was probably a Kyrgyz, was regarded 
locally as ‘a bully, a snake in the grass and a brazen and unscrupulous 
villain’. In view of the behaviour of his political rivals in the region, he must 
have been an unusually unpleasant character to earn these epithets and it was 
claimed that he was prepared to kill without compunction and for no good 
reason - or sometimes for no reason at all. His greatest political rival was 
Temur, whom he detested because he believed that Temur had reneged on an 
agreement to allow him to be designated Divisional Commander, a title 
Temur had bestowed on himself. 

4 Shabit Damolla’s main power base was in Khotan but a substantial part of the 
military force under his control was stationed in Kashgar. Unlike his three 
rivals he was not simply a gangster or a power broker, but had a clear and 
well-known ideological position - complete separation from China and the 
establishment of an independent Eastern Turkestan Republic. 2 

This analysis can be compared with that of the Consulate staff (see Chapter 5). 
There are strong similarities but by May the Consulate had discounted the influ¬ 
ence of Shabit Damolla, who was soon to be ousted from Kashgar. These four 
military and political chieftains and their followers were permanently at war with 
each other; if they were not openly fighting they were intriguing behind the 
scenes to find ways of wiping out the forces of their rivals. They could not count 
on the loyalty of their troops, in what were essentially irregular units, and neither 
could they trust each other during the temporary alliances that they made. In 
August 1933 Temur is reported to have suggested to Ma Zhancang that Ma should 
arrange to have Usman killed as it would be beneficial to both of them. Ma 
appeared to go along with this suggestion but instead made secret plans to have 
Temur killed as he was determined to eliminate this powerful rival. Usman took 
his forces up into the mountains but when Temur followed with his soldiers 
Usman pursued them and launched a surprise attack on the Muslim City and sent 
troops to ambush Temur. On 9 August, when Temur was returning from the 
mountains, he was ambushed and killed by the unit of his own troops that he had 
sent to ambush Usman. This removed Ma Zhancang’s most powerful opponent 
from the scene and Ma seized the opportunity to occupy the Muslim Old City of 
Kashgar without delay. As a result his political and religious superior, Ma 
Shaowu, was able to resume his former role as Civil Administrator of Kashgar. 

Shabit Damolla, taking advantage of the temporary instability of Ma Shaowu 
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and Ma Zhancang’s position, linked up with the remnants of Temur’s forces and 
launched an attack on Ma Zhancang. At this point, Usman also decided to throw 
in his lot with Shabit and ‘scurried out of the mountains’ to take part in a joint 
attack by their combined forces on Ma Zhancang, the Hui commander, who may 
or may not have still been planning to kill Shabit as had been suggested by Temur. 
The combined Turki attack on Ma Zhancang’s forces took place on 16 August 
1933 and the armies of Shabit and Usman, together with the remnants of Temur’s 
army, defeated Ma’s forces and reoccupied the Muslim Old City of Kashgar. Ma 
Zhancang had no option but to retreat to the Chinese City, which he attempted to 
defend against his Turki opponents. Usman emerged from this conflict as the 
strongest military leader in Kashgar and styled himself both Divisional 
Commander [shizhang] and Commanding Officer [siling] indicating that he exer¬ 
cised both civil and military authority in the city. 

After Kashgar was occupied by Usman’s troops, the city collapsed into chaos. 
There was widespread looting and the personal possessions and womenfolk of the 
defeated forces were seized, provoking understandable anger and resentment 
among the ordinary citizens of Kashgar. Mohammed Emin decided that the time 
was ripe for him to move his own forces over to Kashgar from his main base in 
Khotan. Once in Kashgar, Emin was able to collaborate with his contacts in the 
Turki elite and in particular with an Andijani called Said Wadeer Jan, who had 
been a regimental commander in Temur’s forces. 3 Between them they managed to 
detain Usman and oust the forces of Shabit Damolla, and this success gave them 
the confidence to organise their own independent government of Turkic-speaking 
Muslims in Kashgar. 

The defeated Shabit rapidly made his way eastwards to Aksu from where he 
hoped to secure the support of Khoja Niyaz who had occupied the eastern oasis 
of Turpan while the forces of Ma Zhongying and Sheng Shicai were engaged in 
battle at Ziniquan to the west of Urumqi. Ma Zhongying was defeated and moved 
his forces back to Turpan forcing Niyaz out of that city and westward towards 
Aksu. Meanwhile Ma Zhancang had led his troops out of Shule [the Chinese City 
of Kashgar] to attack Aksu but was forced to retreat and had to return to Shule. 
Aksu effectively became the fiefdom of Khoja Niyaz who, in an agreement to try 
to keep him under control, had been given the title of Southern Xinjiang Garrison 
Commander [Nanjiang jingbei siling] by Sheng Shicai, who had been the 
Governor of Xinjiang since 1933, when he succeeded Jin Shuren who fled after a 
mutiny. Niyaz rebuffed the attempts of Shabit to form an alliance with him, on the 
grounds that it would be the equivalent of ‘cutting off his buttocks to feed a wolf’ 
[gegu danlang ]. He had no intention of forming an alliance with Shabit but was 
intent on extending his power into the south of Xinjiang on his own terms and to 
this end he despatched units of his own forces under Mahmud [Mamuti] to 
Kashgar to attack the stronghold of Ma Zhancang. 

Although Shabit had been ousted from Kashgar by Mohammed Emin’s Khotan 
troops and the two commanders were not cooperating with each other, Chinese 
officials in the region remained convinced that they were the main culprits in 
plotting to establish an Eastern Turkestan Republic, by carrying out ‘separatist 
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activities that had the support of the British imperialists’. In August 1933 local 
officials claimed that the British were using Indian merchants, who, with their 
roots in Raj-era India, were after all British subjects, to develop a network of 
spies and informants. This network, on which the British had spent a total of 
500,000 rupees, was being used by the consulate for the enthusiastic promotion 
of Pan-lslamism and Pan-Turkism among the population of Kashgar, particularly 
among the ‘reactionary feudal landlords and religious upper class’. 

Under the meticulous planning and direction of the British Consulate in 
Kashgar, the East Turkestan Islamic Republic was proclaimed and estab¬ 
lished in Kashgar during the night of 12 November. It enacted a previously 
prepared plan for the organisation of a new government, a political 
programme and a fake constitution. This gang of ethnic [minzu] criminals 
splitting national unity called this shameful day in the history of Xinjiang the 
‘night of the minorities’ [minzu zhi ye]. 4 

It is important to reflect on the fact that this account is seen from the perspective 
of Chinese (primarily Han Chinese) in Xinjiang both at the time and subse¬ 
quently, and of the central government of the PRC in Beijing. The Chinese 
authorities had suspected the British Consulate and its outpost in Tashkurgan of 
espionage and sedition ever since the initial mission to Xinjiang had been estab¬ 
lished at the end of the nineteenth century. The culture of the CCP in the 1930s 
and for many years afterwards was naturally ‘anti-imperialist’ so British diplo¬ 
mats, who were necessarily involved in intelligence work in defence of British 
interests in India in the wake of possible threats from Russia and then the Soviet 
Union, were the inevitable suspects. 

Although this account of the 1933 conflict in Kashgar, based on a draft docu¬ 
ment produced by the Xinjiang Academy of Social Sciences, is emotive and partial 
in its analysis of the reasons for the establishment of the East Turkestan Islamic 
Republic, the narrative of the confusion and chaos in southern Xinjiang before that 
date does ring true. Warlords of different ethnic backgrounds, and with power bases 
in the main oasis towns, competed with each other for wider power in the region 
while attempting to secure the support of the greater power brokers in Urumqi. By 
the time the East Turkestan Islamic Republic was proclaimed in November 1933, 
the government that had previously existed in southern Xinjiang was unable to 
function and law and order had broken down completely. What would eventually 
take its place was far from clear at the time, even to some of the leaders of the 
competing armed groups, but the townspeople certainly needed some protection 
from the depredations of marauding bands of soldiers. Turkic-speaking Muslim 
groups, mostly Uyghurs, attempted to create a new government but they were 
deeply divided on the basis of family, ethnic, geographical and religious loyalties, 
not to mention a shared history of armed conflict and betrayal. The Eastern 
Turkestan Republic that emerged was an attempt to unite all Turkic-speaking 
Muslims but it did not represent the interests or the wishes of all the Muslims of 
Kashgar, such as the Tajiks, Kyrgyz and, most of all, the Chinese-speaking Hui 
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(Dungans). Many Uyghurs did not (and still do not) consider the Hui to be Muslims 
at all. 

For members of the CCP working in Xinjiang during the 1930s, and later for 
their political successors, and for the senior officers in the PLA who would take 
control of Xinjiang in 1949, this history of civil war, turmoil and anarchy provided 
all the evidence they needed that the region could not rule itself. This conviction 
was part of the justification for the intervention of the CCP to ensure the long-term 
integration of Xinjiang into China. The Communists had no reason to be particu¬ 
larly complacent or condescending about the turmoil in Xinjiang: China as a whole 
was beset by civil war and rural uprisings in the 1930s and, since 1917, competing 
warlord armies had ravaged the Chinese countryside in every province. Warlords in 
China Proper entered into, and dissolved, military and political alliances based on 
self-interest and strategy rather than principle or ideology in a manner very similar 
to the compacts and compromises made by the Muslim warlords in Xinjiang. 

Establishing the Eastern Turkestan Islamic Republic 

Khoja Niyaz, described by the British Consulate as the ‘most influential Turki 
leader and nominal President of the independent Islamic Republic of Eastern 
Turkestan’, arrived in Kashgar from Aksu on 13 November 1933 with between 
three and four thousand troops and was welcomed by Mahmud, his henchman, 
whose troops had previously been deployed to Kashgar to seize it from the 
forces of the Hui warlord Ma Zhancang. Having established its capital in the 
largest city of southern Xinjiang, the new government of the Eastern Turkestan 
Republic began to send emissaries abroad seeking international support. These 
representatives travelled to British India, Afghanistan and Iran, all close neigh¬ 
bours and in all of which Muslims were either in the majority or present in 
significant communities; they also travelled further afield to the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America, Japan, Germany, Italy and the USSR to 
seek formal recognition and also military assistance. Shabit Damolla, now 
reconciled with Khoja Niyaz, also made contact with Pan-Turkist activists who 
had fled abroad in the hope that they would be able to drum up support for the 
new regime. Shabit sent two representatives, Tursun and Niyaz, to Afghanistan 
to seek an audience with the ruler, King Mohammed Nadir Shah. This was a 
traumatic period in the history of Afghanistan which was experiencing a rapid 
turnover of rulers and the king was assassinated on 8 November 1933 and 
succeeded by his son Mohammed Zahir Shah. Shabit sent a personal handwrit¬ 
ten letter to the king, in which he wrote, 

At present we have a particular need for education and for arms and ammu¬ 
nition. In order to resist the enemy we need a large quantity of rifles, artillery 
and gunpowder and we request that your majesty will assist us with these 
items. If possible please send one of your invincible armies [zhanwu bu 
sheng de jundui ] to aid us. If you do not wish us to forgo your guidance and 
assistance, please lead us so that we can act under your protection’. 5 
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This approach may appear fawning and sycophantic to Western ears and eyes but 
it was using a conventional form of diplomatic language that would be expected 
by a powerful Central Asian ruler. Mohammed Nadir Shah was regarded as pro- 
British by some nationalist Afghans and this was additional evidence for the 
Chinese to use against the Eastern Turkestan Islamic Republic in support of their 
argument that it was part of a plot by the United Kingdom to split Xinjiang from 
China. 

The new Eastern Turkestan Islamic Republic produced a thirteen-point 
programme (the ‘fake constitution’ as the Chinese called it) and called on the 
Chinese National Government and the League of Nations to recognise it as the 
legitimate government of Xinjiang. The programme made provision under its 
Clause 3 for a central government body headed by a president, and a state coun¬ 
cil [guowuyuan] with subordinate ministries of internal affairs, external affairs, 
military affairs, finance, education, religious administration, the management of 
religious production (to be responsible for waqf endowments that are owned 
collectively as religious property), agriculture and commerce and health. 6 

Khoja Niyaz was named as President of the Eastern Turkestan Islamic 
Republic. He owed his position to the close relationship that he had formed with 
other key figures in the Uyghur elite of Xinjiang and his reputation of early oppo¬ 
sition to the provincial governor, Jin Shuren, but also to his demagogic political 
style. The Premier of the State Council was Shabit Damolla, the erstwhile great 
rival of Niyaz who had earlier rejected Shabit’s attempts to form an alliance. 
Shabit, originally from Artush, was useful to the new government because of his 
religious background. He was entitled to the Islamic scholarly rank of Damolla 
on the basis of his religious studies abroad, including a period spent studying in 
Afghanistan and India; his ability to read and interpret religious texts in Turkish, 
Pashto and unspecified Indian languages added to his reputation and prestige. 
This did not prevent the Chinese from concluding that he was a ‘running dog, fed 
and kept by the British imperialists’ [Ying diguozhuyi huanyang de zougou\. 

The Minister for Internal Affairs, Younus lppak, who hailed from Turpan, was 
a close confidant of Niyaz. He was also appointed as Civil Administrator 
[.xingzheng zhang ] of Kashgar. He spoke Chinese well and also used the Chinese 
name of Yu Wenbin. Foreign affairs were the responsibility of Hasim Jan Aji, a 
man from Khotan deemed by the Chinese to have been a British spy. Ulazbek, a 
Kyrgyz from Kashgar was placed in charge of military affairs. The Minister of 
Finance was Ahong Ali, obviously an imam given his title of ahong but also a 
wealthy merchant who was well-known in Kashgar. Tomur Haji Ali, a local intel¬ 
lectual and religious teacher was given the religious affairs portfolio and waqf 
matters were placed in the hands of Shamsuddin, a Kashgar landlord who was 
also respected in religious circles as he had studied Islam in India. The responsi¬ 
bility for the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce was given to Obur Yushan 
Aji who was one of the wealthier landowners in the Kashgar region and also 
heavily involved in business in the city. He was believed to have had close 
connections with supporters of Pan-Turkism outside Xinjiang. The Minister of 
Health was Abudulah Hani, who was originally from Soviet Central Asia but had 
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arrived in southern Xinjiang after fleeing from the October Revolution of 1917. 
The general secretary of the Republic’s parliament was Haji Ahong, another 
imam although this name appears to be incomplete, who was from Kucha, which 
lies between Urumqi and Kashgar. 7 

The range of individuals included in this coalition is interesting. It includes 
bitter rivals, notably Khoja Niyaz and Shabit at the head of the government and 
also representatives of the secular and religious elite in the Kashgar region and 
some outsiders. While the CCP had been directing their efforts at winning the 
support of the poor and disaffected of southern Xinjiang, the Eastern Turkestan 
Islamic Republic was essentially an administration of the rich and powerful, 
including sections of the ancien regime of Kashgar. Those ministers who did not 
have the backing of an armed militia or religious credentials were wealthy 
landowners or businessmen, or both. However they were all Turkic-speaking 
Muslims, mostly Uyghurs although some may have been ethnic Kyrgyz or even 
Tajik: there were no Hui Muslims in the administration and certainly no Han 
Chinese. Chinese official historians dismiss the Eastern Turkestan Islamic 
Republic in a characteristically blunt and tendentious manner:‘A fake regime set 
up with a bunch of people like this could only represent the interest of a handful 
of members of the reactionary and treacherous feudal landlord class and the reli¬ 
gious elite’. 8 Tendentious it may have been but this analysis did have some basis 
in fact. It was certainly a government of powerful Muslims and the interests of 
Islam were well represented in its provisional programme but there is no evidence 
that it can be characterised as what has since that time become known as an 
‘Islamist’ regime. 

Nevertheless, in addition to its attempts to solicit aid and support from over¬ 
seas governments, including those in Muslim countries, the government of the 
Eastern Turkestan Islamic Republic developed many domestic policies that were 
based broadly on Islamic principles. To Chinese observers these were reactionary 
and narrow-minded, based on local ethnic and religious interests. Some of the 
supporters of the Eastern Turkestan Islamic Republic certainly espoused ideas of 
Pan-Turkism and Pan-Islam which had considerable currency throughout Central 
Asia at the time and that was one of the reasons why they were actively seeking 
links with neighbouring Muslim regimes. One of the great fears of the Chinese 
was that by developing close relations with Muslim states and communities in 
Central and South Asia, Xinjiang would eventually become part of some Islamic 
superstate and ‘fall into the embrace of imperialism’. Chinese thinkers argued that 
there was no need for any nonsense about ‘an Eastern Turkestan for Eastern 
Turkestanis and no need for foreigners to become our fathers and mothers ... they 
should all be driven away from our frontiers.’ For most Chinese in the 1930s, as 
in the twenty-first century, there was no possibility of any serious discussion 
about this point, whether they were supporters of the nationalist Guomindang or 
the Communist Party. As far as they were concerned, Xinjiang had been an 
inalienable and inseparable part of China from time immemorial and to suggest 
otherwise was simply to falsify history. That point of view continues to dominate 
the thinking of Chinese political and academic circles up to the present day. 9 
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Chinese criticism of the new regime was relentless. It was a ‘heaven for a 
handful of reactionaries and a hell for ordinary people of all races’. To fund the 
military force necessary for keeping the Eastern Turkestan Islamic Republic in 
power, the local population was obliged to contribute money, food for the troops 
and forage material for their horses and other draught animals, and they were also 
compelled to provide unpaid labour: if it had been a government regarded as 
legitimate this would have been characterised as taxation in cash and in kind. 
When local people provided support, in money and in kind, for projects in 
Republican Xinjiang that were run by members of the CCP, this was considered 
to be voluntary and an indication of their support for the project, but in the case 
of the new Turki regime similar exactions were viewed as oppression. It was also 
belived that the United Kingdom had assisted the new government by ‘providing 
10,000 rifles and 200 troops’ and this was even more damning in Chinese eyes. 10 

The establishment of the Eastern Turkestan Islamic Republic did little to alle¬ 
viate the desperate plight of local people; fighting continued in Kashgar, although 
not of the intensity experienced previously, but to this was now added resistance 
to conscription and to the billeting of troops and the commandeering of horses. 
Fields were left uncultivated and the wells in the city were ‘lonely and desolate’ 
as there were not enough people able or willing to persist with farming or carry¬ 
ing water in the midst of armed conflict. Many citizens of Kashgar faced serious 
financial difficulties. Since the new regime did not have sufficient funds to pay 
for the expenses of their military, they had resorted to the strategy of billeting 
their troops in town, requiring households to take responsibility for accommodat¬ 
ing and feeding groups of soldiers. Trade virtually ceased and many businessmen 
left the area or even fled abroad. The small community of Han Chinese residents 
of Kashgar found themselves the target of gangs that were intent on revenge 
killings and had to lie low, ‘living lives that were like being rats in a hole’. They 
dare not come out of their houses to shop or work and it was too dangerous to try 
to leave the town and seek safety elsewhere. 11 These problems and internal polit¬ 
ical conflicts within the regime’s elite contributed to the eventual downfall of the 
Eastern Turkestan Islamic Republic but the situation was also exacerabated by 
violent confrontations between the forces of the new governor of Xinjiang, Sheng 
Shicai who had been in post since 12 April 1933 after replacing Jin Shuren, and 
the Muslim Hui warlord, Ma Zhongying. 

Ma Zhongying and the fall of the Eastern Turkestan Islamic 
Republic 

In the north of Xinjiang, Ma Zhongying’s Dungan (Hui) Muslim army had been 
under attack from Governor Sheng Shicai’s Xinjiang Provincial Army and had 
withdrawn from the provincial capital, Urumqi, to Dabacheng which lies to the 
southeast of the city. Ma continued to move his troops in the direction of south¬ 
ern Xinjiang but in the early part of March 1934 came under attack once again, 
this time in a pincer movement by two units of the Provincial Army from which 
he had no way of escape. One Provincial Army unit blocked the route from 
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Dabancheng to Turpan and another, commanded by Liu Bin, crossed the Tianshan 
from Hi to prevent any possibility of escape via Aksu. On 6 March 1934, the 
Provincial Army captured Dabancheng and more than 200 of Ma’s soldiers were 
taken prisoner. As the Provincial Army pushed forward, part of Ma’s army fled 
into Gansu but the main force, led by Ma himself, withdrew towards Yanqi and 
Kucha. Yanqi was taken by the provincial forces on 13 March and Liu Bin’s 
Provincial Army units advanced southwards from Hi on 22 March to take Aksu 
where they engaged with Ma Zhongying’s forces. Ma’s infantry suffered heavy 
casualties and his remaining cavalry units also sustained heavy losses when they 
were targeted by bomber aircraft supporting Sheng’s forces. Ma Zhongying left 
his main force in Maralbashi (Bachu) and led a smaller detachment towards 
Kashgar where he joined forces with the Dungan troops under the command of 
Ma Shaowu and Ma Zhancang that were defending their precarious hold on Shule 
(the Chinese New City of Kashgar). By 28 March 1934, their combined forces 
were also able to subdue Shufu (the Muslim Old City of Kashgar which was also 
the stronghold of the Eastern Turkestan Islamic Republic). The rebel government 
collapsed and Khoja Niyaz was obliged to retreat into the mountains, although he 
was later to return to the Kashgar region where he settled in Yengisar. Shabit 
Damolla made an attempt to flee to Afghanistan but was captured by the 
Provincial Army and died in prison. Mohammed Emin, who was later to be the 
greatest thorn in the flesh of the Chinese Communist Party in southern Xinjiang, 
fled from Kashgar to Khotan where he established an ‘Islamic kingdom’, or 
Emirate but later in 1934 this was destroyed by Ma Hushan, Ma Zhongying’s 
half-brother who was by then the commander of the 36th Division which was 
notionally part of the Guomindang’s National Revolutionary Army. Emin had no 
option but to flee across the border into British India. 

Early in April 1934, 10,000 troops of the Xinjiang Provincial Army, loyal to 
Governor Sheng Shicai, moved from Aksu towards Kashgar and occupied the 
strategic town of Maralbashi (Bachu). On 11 April, they overpowered the main 
force of Ma Zhongying and over 2,000 soldiers from Ma’s army surrendered. Ma 
was in Kashgar with the small force that had accompanied him when news of the 
final loss of his army at Maralbashi reached him. He turned south-east to flee in 
the direction of Yarkand and the Provincial Army moved swiftly to occupy 
Kashgar and bring it under the control of the Provincial Government in Urumqi. 

By this time, a cavalry regiment of the Soviet Red Army had crossed the 
Chinese border through the Irkeshtam Pass, a key crossing point from what is 
now Kyrgyzstan into Xinjiang to provide reinforcements for the Provincial Army. 
They were assisted by a Xinjiang cavalry regiment under the command of Isahar 
Beg and both regiments retired to garrison Uluqat (Wuqia) after the battle. Ma 
Zhongying sued for peace and attempted to negotiate a treaty with the Xinjiang 
provincial authorities under which his own troops would be incorporated into the 
Provincial Army ‘to conserve its strength’ but the authorities feared that to agree 
to such an arrangement would be a like having a ‘neglected carbuncle that coidd 
become the bane of one’s life’ \yangyong yihan\ and decided that they had no 
alternative but to continue their pursuit and eliminate the threat from his forces. 
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Ma was unable either to advance or retreat and the Soviet advisers on his staff 
encouraged him to think of his own safety and flee to the Soviet Union, leaving 
his troops behind. This he finally did on 10 July 1934 and, carrying with him a 
quantity of gold, cobalt, jewellery and other valuable materials, he surrendered 
his weapons to the border guards at the checkpoint on the lrkeshtam Pass and 
crossed over into the USSR. His 36th Division was taken over by his half-brother 
Ma Hushan who led his troops into Khotan and set up a garrison command, from 
where he controlled a wide area including Khotan itself and the surrounding 
counties of Yecheng, Bachu, Pishan, Moyu, Yutian, Ruoqiang and Qiemo, some¬ 
times known humorously by Westerners as Dunganistan. Their arrival brought to 
an end the remnants of the ‘Islamic Kingdom of Khotan’ that had persisted after 
the flight of Mohammed Emin. Ma Hushan held the Khotan region until 1937 
when he in turn was obliged to flee after his troops mutinied. He later returned to 
China and took part in the Muslim resistance to the PRC on behalf of the 
Guomindang in the north-western provinces during the 1950s. 

Once the threat of Ma Zhongying had been removed, Sheng Shicai turned to the 
problem of Khoja Niyaz. Niyaz had settled in Yengisar and Sheng Shicai decided 
that it was time to find a way of neutralising any threat that he might still pose. 
After having defeated Zhang Peiyuan, who had established himself as a warlord in 
Hi and refused to join Sheng Shicai against Ma Zhongying, Sheng’s forces were 
sorely depleted. He was in no postion to mount a successful military action against 
Khoja Niyaz and had to accept that Niyaz would have to be allowed to remain at 
large in Yengisar. After protracted negotiations, Sheng decided to award Niyaz the 
title and role of Deputy Chairman [fu zhuxi ] of Xinjiang which, Sheng Shicai 
hoped, woidd guarantee that Niyaz and his troops in southern Xinjiang would 
remain subordinate to Sheng’s Provincial Army. Niyaz put all of his troops in 
Kashgar under the command of his deputy, Mahmud, and travelled to Urumqi with 
a small group of trusted followers to take up his new appointment with the provin¬ 
cial government. Sheng distrusted Mahmud who had been one of Niyaz’s most 
loyal lieutenants and decided to designate Liu Bin as Commander-in-Chief of 
Kashgar with the specific remit of keeping an eye on Mahmud. 

Having bought off Niyaz with an impressive title, Sheng Shicai was convinced 
that he had southern Xinjiang firmly under his control. On 11 July 1934, he sent 
a telegram to the National Government of Chiang Kai-shek in Nanjing, which he 
was supposed to be serving, informing them that, ‘the southern Xinjiang [rebel¬ 
lion] has been suppressed and it can be announced that the military question in 
Xinjiang has finally been resolved. Peace has been achieved. Today has been 
designated the Day of Commemmoration of Peaceful Unity’. 

Sheng then proceeded to rename his Xinjiang Provincial Army the Anti- 
Imperialist Army, thus abolishing the previous Guomindang military designation 
which had been used to indicate that his units were part of a unified National 
Revolutionary Army. This new designation was more in keeping with the pro- 
Soviet stance that he had begun to adopt. On the Day of Commemmoration of 
Peaceful Unity he also announced the creation of the Xinjiang Mass Anti- 
Imperialist Liaison Committee (often abbreviated as Fandihui). The Eastern 
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Turkestan Islamic Republic had been completely eradicated from Kashgar: the 
attempt by Muslim Turkis to create their own republic in the city had failed and 
the mainly Uyghur garrison there had capitulated to Sheng Shicai. The whole of 
Xinjiang was now firmly under the control of Sheng Shicai, with the important 
exception of the city of Khotan which was now the personal fief of Ma Hushan, 
the Dungan Muslim warlord and half-brother of Ma Zhongying who had elimi¬ 
nated the Khotan Islamic Emirate. Even Khotan, where Uyghurs had clung on to 
power after the fall of Kashgar, was now in the hands of a Hui (Dungan) Muslim 
rather than a Turki. As far as the Uyghurs were concerned, the Hui were not really 
Muslims and were no better than the Han Chinese, with whom they were believed 
to be in league. The dream of an independent Islamic government run by Uyghurs 
and their other Turkic-speaking allies had failed. 12 

Mahmud in Kashgar 

Kashgar had been under the control of Mahmud, formally Niyaz’s deputy, who 
had been entrusted with command of the city’s garrison when his boss was 
promoted by Sheng Shicai and travelled to Urumqi; for all practical purposes 
Mahmud was the most powerful individual in the city. In August 1934, the units 
that Mahmud commanded had been redesignated as the 6th Division of the 
Provincial Army under the jurisdiction of Sheng Shicai. This division had a 
complement of over 1,500 officers and men, of whom 80 per cent were Uyghurs 
and most of the other 20 per cent were Kyrgyz. The unit had been formed by 
amalgamating the remnants of the forces of Khoja Niyaz, Temur and Usman. 
Initially Sheng had promised Mahmud that he would be appointed commander of 
the Kashgar garrison but as he did not trust Mahmud he only made him deputy 
commander and commanding officer of the 6th Division. Liu Bin was appointed 
garrison commander over Mahmud’s head and not surprisingly Mahmud was 
dissatisfied and frustrated with the arrangement, taking the view that Sheng had 
gone back on his word and was blocking his advancement. 

Mahmud came from a wealthy landowning family in the township of Sanbao 
which is on the road east to Kumul (Hami) just outside Turpan, the celebrated 
centre of grape and wine production in the northeast of Xinjiang. He was inclined 
to favour the British in foreign policy as he was uncomfortable with the pro- 
Soviet line that Sheng Shicai was following in Urumqi. Although willing to 
compromise with Sheng out of necessity, he had conceived the intention of even¬ 
tually establishing an independent Islamic government in Xinjiang and it was for 
that reason that he had joined the Eastern Turkestan Islamic Republic to work 
with Shabit Damolla, who espoused similar views. After the failure of that 
attempt, he worked to use the influence and power that his military force gave 
him to secure a powerbase for himself in Kashgar, taking under his control the 
administration of the town and its main legal and educational bodies. In the name 
of protecting religion, Mahmud had a mosque built within his divisional head¬ 
quarters and required all of his troops to perform the prescribed namaz prayers 
five times a day. He also insisted that they contribute to ‘ushr and zakat religious 
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taxes and opened madrasas. This piety, whether genuine or contrived, was a great 
asset as it helped him to consolidate his personal power in Kashgar and, as his 
influence grew, he used it to develop business interests and began to amass a 
considerable fortune. Local people found his troops to be a considerable burden 
as they would demand food for their men and fodder for their animals (just as they 
had done under the Eastern Turkestan Islamic Republic) and often took it without 
paying. If anyone dared to question the legitimacy of what were effectively unof¬ 
ficial grain levies, or asked for receipts, they were threatened with violence. This 
abuse of the local population by Mahmud’s forces affected the wealthier traders 
as well as those without money or connections; anyone who did not acquiesce in 
the demands of the soldiers was likely to find that their staff had been injured in 
a fight or that they or their staff were suddenly arrested and locked up. 13 

There is no independent evidence to corroborate these reports of oppressive 
taxation, which are drawn from Chinese sources hostile to the Uyghurs, but simi¬ 
lar misconduct by military units, whether official or unofficial, was common 
elsewhere in Xinjiang and in China Proper during the period of competing 
warlords. Members of the CCP and officers of the PLA prided themselves on the 
fact that the discipline of their own army was superior to the alternatives and 
behaved in a completely different way towards the local population wherever it 
operated and as a result attracted widespread support. Even if this was not always 
observed strictly in practice, it was the standard by which they judged other 
armies. 
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note on the illustrations’, pp. xxvi 



Figure 1 Kashgar 1930s, Id Gah mosque and market (from Jacob Stephen) 



Figure 2 Kashgar 1930s, view over city 







Figure 3 Kashgar 1930s, city 
wall, Kum Dervaza 
Gate close to the 
Swedish Mission 



Figure 4 Kashgar city wall gate 1930s. Elisabeth Hook is on her white horse (Snow, 

bought in Gilgit) next to her husband Ivar. Others on horseback are possibly Dr 
Ossipoff of the Russian Consulate and the Swedish missionary Carl Persson. 
Mrs Ossipoff and Mrs Ester Moen are in the carriage to the right. Both the 
Russian and British Consulates had good relations with the Swedish Mission 






Figure 5 Kashgar 1930s, 

soldiers marching in 
street 



Figure 6 Kashgar 1930s? 

Woman in traditional 
Uyghur dress 





Figure 7 Kashgar 1937, mission entrance with soldiers. The missionaries had to put 

bricks in the windows during the unrest and shootings in Kashgar during 1937 
for protection. The mission was not targeted on purpose, but during the 
fighting in that year, bullets hit the mission buildings 



Figure 8 Kashgar 1935, consulate and mission people 




Figure 9 Kashgar 1935, consulate staff and missionaries. In the second row from the left 
are Elisabeth Hook, the British Consul Col. J.W. Thomson-Glover, Georg 
Piranian, Russian Consul Dr Ossipoff, and Mr Barlow the British Vice- 
Consul). Mrs Thomson-Glover with an unknown child is second from the left 
on the front row. Ivar Hook is on the left in the back row 



Figure 10 Kashgar 1930s, 
hospital, people 
and horses 








Figure 11 Yarkand 1930s, tea sellers at the Swedish Mission Girls’ Home. Emin Akhond 
on the far left and the man next to him worked at the mission. The girl is 
probably from the Girls’ Home 



Figure 12 Yarkand 1930s, city wall, now demolished 















Figure 13 Yarkand 1930s?, covered carriages at the compound of the Swedish Mission. 
It took five days to travel by cart from Yarkand to Kashgar 



Figure 14 Bostan Terek summer base 1930s. Mountain holiday retreat for missionaries, 
two days travel by covered carriage or horse west from Kashgar. Consulate 
staff members often joined them 











Figure 15 Kliotan 1930s, women sorting silk cocoons 



Figure 16 Kashgar region 1930s, threshing with a mule 




Figure 17 Kashgar region 1930s, threshing by hand 


4 The view from Chinibagh 1 

Britain’s Consulate-General in Kashgar 
and Xinjiang under Governor Jin Shuren 


The British Consulate-General in Kashgar - the Chinibagh (often translated as 
‘Chinese garden’ although it is far from certain that this is the original meaning) 
- was the window on Xinjiang for the British government and, more importantly, 
for its government in India which took a keen interest in trade across the frontier 
and the political situation in the region, in particular the perceived threat from 
Russian expansion in Central Asia of which Xinjiang was the Chinese part. 
Consuls and their staff monitored the comings and goings of travellers and of 
Chinese, Russian and other notables, and struggled to understand the ethnic, reli¬ 
gious and political complexities of Kashgar and the wider region of Xinjiang, and 
their relationship to India and China and the international situation. They inter¬ 
preted all these matters in regular reports and telegrams to the British Embassy in 
Beijing, the India Office in London’s Whitehall and the government of the Raj in 
Calcutta (and from 1911 onwards in New Delhi which was formally inaugurated 
as the capital of India in 1931). 1 

Maintaining trade links with India was always a high priority for the Consulate 
but the presence of the nearby Russian Consulate and the activity of their oppo¬ 
site numbers were also a major preoccupation. Parts of both the Consulate 
buildings still exist but are now incorporated into two hotels. At the Chinibagh 
one section of the old British Consulate building remains in use as a restaurant to 
this day, although sadly the celebrated garden of Lady Macartney, wife of the first 
Consul to Kashgar, is no more. The Seman Hotel, the former home of the Russian 
Consulate, is a mere fifteen minutes gentle walk along Seman Road from the 
Chinibagh, skirting the northern part of what remains of Kashgar’s Old City. 2 

The Chinese government took a great interest in the Consulate but this interest 
was not always benign and Chinese officials were more concerned with the real¬ 
ity or potential of its use as a base for espionage than the quality of Lady 
Macartney’s horticulture. 

Younghusband and Macartney 

The Consulate began life in 1890 as a result of a diplomatic mission to the Pamirs 
and into Xinjiang by Francis Younghusband, better known for his expedition into 
Tibet in 1904, who was accompanied by his assistant and interpreter George 
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Macartney. Macartney’s background as the son of a Scottish father and a Chinese 
mother who had been brought up in Nanjing, speaking both Chinese and English 
for the first ten years of his life, made him unusually suitable for this role and for 
his future career as Consul in Kashgar. The two British envoys crossed into China 
by way of Tashkurgan and reached Kashgar on 1 November 1890 where they 
were allocated a building on the outskirts of the Old City, the Chinibagh which 
was to become Britain’s eyes and ears in Kashgar and Macartney’s home for 
almost thirty years. The Consulate was not formally recognised by the Chinese 
government until 1908 and was upgraded to Consulate-General status in 1911. 
Macartney became the first British representative when he arrived in 1890 and he 
remained in Kashgar until 1918 although Captain A.R.B. Shuttleworth deputised 
while Macartney was on leave in 1909. Macartney returned to Kashgar and was 
formally appointed Consul in 1911. 

Construction of the Consulate building, the predecessor of the present 
Chinibagh Hotel on Seman Street appears to have been started in 1912: when it 
was renovated after 1949, bricks were discovered that were stamped with char¬ 
acters indicating that earlier date. By 1915, it was already an imposing structure 
and it was completed in 1917, a two-storey construction - British-style in Chinese 
eyes - occupying some 33,000 square metres with offices, residential space and 
extensive gardens. This was the base for the intelligence activities of the British 
which persisted, argues the Chinese chronicler of the building’s history, until 
1945 when Sheng Shicai’s Anti-Imperialist Association succeded in closing down 
their intelligence networks and they were obliged to hand over the building to the 
Indians and Pakistanis (although there were of course no Pakistanis until 1947). 
What particularly persuaded the Chinese that the British were almost solely inter¬ 
ested in the collection of clandestine intelligence was the importance that they 
attached to obtaining the latest wireless telegrapy equipment so that they could 
communicate between Kashgar and Urumqi (or Dihua as it was more commonly 
known at the time) and also with the British government in India. In 1918 the 
Chinese government agreed that the Consulate could install wireless equipment 
and two British engineers from Marconi travelled to Kashgar to set up a radio 
transmitter and receiver. However, the fact that the British took the opportunity to 
use the flagpole in front of the Consulate building to set up an aerial antenna, was 
regarded as particularly suspicious. 3 

Clarmont Skrine 

Macartney’s tenure as Consul came to an end in 1918. He travelled to Tashkent 
to act as ‘guide and intermediary for two British officers [F.M. Bailey and L.V.S. 
Blacker] sent on a secret mission’ to assess the political situation in Central Asia 
after the victory of the Bolsheviks in the Russian Revolution. Another British 
Officer, Major (later Lieutenant-Colonel) P.T. Etherton, remained in Kashgar to 
replace Macartney. Etherton was overdue for a period of extended leave and in 
January 1922, Clarmont Skrine, who after diplomatic postings in Iran had been 
based in Balochistan, received a telegram informing him that he was to replace 
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Etherton on a temporary basis in Kashgar. Skrine and his wife Doris travelled to 
Kashgar via Srinagar, where he met the homeward-bound Etherton, then made his 
way through Gilgit into the Hunza valley and finally crossed the Pamirs to 
Tashkurgan and Yengisar [Yangi Hissar]. At Yengisar, the incoming Consul and 
his party were received by the local amban (District Magistrate) and the British 
aksakal who represented British subjects in the area; these were mostly Indian 
traders and the aksakal [‘white beard’ or elder] acted as the intermediary between 
them and the Consulate. When they finally reached Chinibagh they met the popu¬ 
lar N. Fitzmaurice, the Vice-consul who had been deputising for Etherton and was 
himself about to depart on leave. The other significant British official in Kashgar 
at the time was H.l. Harding of the China Consular Service, whose interpreting 
skills were vital to Skrine. The two men had a difficult working relationship, 
partly because, although Skrine was his superior, Harding was far more experi¬ 
enced in Chinese affairs. 

Skrine had to busy himself with rectifying problems left by the universally 
unpopular Etherton who had neglected the Consulate and its garden, left ‘the 
office work and the finances ... in chaos’ and had perpetrated serious fraud 
including a currency exchange swindle. Even worse in Skrine’s eyes was that not 
only had Etherton contracted the occasional ‘temporary marriage’ with local girls, 
but he had also been bringing ‘bazaar women’ into the Consulate on a regular 
basis. Skrine’s cautious and oblique reports to London ensured that Etherton was 
not reappointed as Consul when his leave came to an end. In 1923 Skrine was 
offered the substantive post of Consul-General in Kashgar but decided not to 
accept as he had planned to return to the UK on home leave. 4 

The staff of the Consulate in Kashgar found it extremely difficult to obtain an 
accurate picture of developments in Urumqi under Governor Yang Zengxin who 
had also been ‘a shadowy figure’ to Macartney. Kashgar was isolated from 
Urumqi as overland travel routes and postal communications were poor: to a great 
extent the city functioned as an independent kingdom. Towards the end of 
Skrine’s tenure, Yang Zengxin decided to end this independence and his repre¬ 
sentative in Yarkand was ordered to assemble a military force to assert the 
Governor’s authority over Kashgar by ousting the corrupt and brutal Dungan 
military commander, Ma Fuxing, who had tyrannised the city for years. In early 
June 1923, provincial government troops under Ma Xiying (presumably also a 
Dungan) entered the New (Chinese) City where the local military commander 
was based and also attacked the Old (Turki) City which was controlled by troops 
loyal to Ma Fuxing’s son. Ma Fuxing was publicly executed ‘and his body 
exposed in front of the main gate of the New City, to the delight of the populace 
who collected in crowds to spit upon and otherwise defile the body of their late 
tyrant’. 

Skrine’s replacement as Consul, Lieutenant-Colonel R. Lyall, arrived in 
Kashgar at the end of August 1924 and the Skrines took the opportunity to travel 
in parts of the Pamirs that they had not hitherto explored, arriving home for their 
leave in December 1924. Skrine based himself at Hurlingham in southwest 
London, planning to while away his retirement there playing polo. 5 
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Suspicion, intelligence and agents 

During the 1930s and 1940s there were many accusations by the local govern¬ 
ment of Kashgar that the Consul and his staff were spying and these accusations 
often involved local people who were employed at the Consulate as domestic 
servants, translators or interpreters and were assumed to be using this as a cover 
for espionage. Others who were suspected of spying included a long list of British 
subjects (mostly Hindus who were originally from either India or Afghanistan) 
who were trading in the Kashgar area and who regularly liaised with the 
Consulate. In addition to objecting to what they assumed were their intelligence¬ 
gathering activities, the Chinese were also convinced that these British subjects 
were spreading rumours and hostile propaganda among the local population of 
Uyghurs and other Muslims. The British officials in Kashgar were also accused 
of bribing local people, including imams, to act as their eyes and ears in the town, 
collecting local intelligence on military and police dispositions and assessing the 
political temperature of the townsfolk, not to mention the activities of their near 
neighbours and rivals in the Soviet Consulate further along Seman Road. On 1 
August 1934, the government of Sheng Shicai in Urumqi, which had become 
increasingly sympathetic to the Soviet Union, established the Xinjiang Popular 
Anti-Imperialism Liaison Committee and it was intended that this organisation 
would be used to ‘clear out British spies and ethnic degenerates’ who had been 
working for them. Some members of the CCP who had been sent to work in 
Xinjiang by the CCP leadership in Yan’an in the late 1930s were leading lights of 
this committee, which also assisted the local government in Kashgar to control 
the supply of goods and (they believed) opium that was being imported from 
India. Members of the committee in Kashgar also helped to dismantle the radio 
station that had been erected at the Consulate and arrest some of the ‘spies’ who 
had been working for it but the Consulate remained operational until 1945. 6 

The rhetoric of the Chinese account of the activities of the Consulate is inflated 
and reflects a considerable level of paranoia both during the 1930s and also in the 
1980s when the account was written. However there is no doubt that one of the 
key functions of the staff of the Consulate was to gather political and economic 
intelligence about Kashgar to protect British interests, especially in relation to 
India across the border; this function is common to all diplomatic outposts. The 
distinction between legitimate intelligence gathering and espionage is a fine one, 
subject to interpretation according to political and cultural points of view, and 
particularly difficult to determine during times of upheaval and uncertainty. 
However it is reasonable to assume that the long list of British spies, their activ¬ 
ities and how much they were paid, that was compiled by the Chinese and is 
lodged in the Kashgar archives was not simply invented but is the most suspicious 
construction that could possibly be put on their knowledge of the actual intelli¬ 
gence gathering that took place. The British account of their activities in Kashgar, 
including intelligence gathering, is well documented in the reports and letters sent 
by the Considate to other diplomatic and government organisations during this 
period. 7 
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From the 1920s to the early 1940s the Consulate sent a series of what were 
headed either Kashgar Diaries or Kashgar Weekly Letters to the British Embassy 
in China. This only had the lower status of a legation until May 1935 and was 
initially in Beijing until it transferred to Nanjing in 1936. The main function of 
these reports, which were classified as ‘confidential’, was to impart information 
on the situation in Kashgar as the Consulate staff saw it and to pass on other intel¬ 
ligence about the region that had been acquired from representatives in outlying 
districts, from Indian traders and from any Western missionaries and explorers 
who happened to pass through the city. However some of the correspondence in 
these letters and other documents does shed light on intelligence activities and the 
employment of agents, the very activities for which the Consulate was criticised 
by the Chinese authorities. 

In September 1928 Frederick Williamson, British Consul in Kashgar from 
1927-30, submitted a report to the embassy and the Foreign and Political 
Department of the Government of India on the activities of two intelligence 
agents whose appointment had been approved in July 1927. Havildar Gulab 
Hussain was ‘doing most useful work’ but the Consulate was having difficulty 
finding enough useful employment for his colleague, Havildar Ajab Din, so he 
had been sent to Peshawar in what is now Pakistan to report to the commanding 
officer of the Intelligence Bureau. Neither of the agents had been operating clan¬ 
destinely in Kashgar as they had joined the staff of the consulate openly and were 
‘obvious soldiers’ - a havildar at that time was a senior sepoy (Indian) non¬ 
commissioned officer serving with the British army in India, approximating in 
rank to a sergeant. It would have been clear to anyone in Kashgar who had the 
slightest interest in the work of the Consulate what their function was, so it was 
not thought advisable to send them on long intelligence-gathering missions. In 
view of this restriction the Consul proposed that he be allowed to recruit a differ¬ 
ent kind of agent, an Indian who would have a passport of the same type that was 
normally issued to a trader and who would ‘in all respects behave as a trader and 
should travel to sell his wares. He should live entirely independently of the 
Consulate, which he might visit from time to time’ to see the Consul or the Vice- 
consul who should be the only members of staff aware of his covert status. It went 
without saying that if the work of this agent were discovered he could not count 
on any special support from the Consulate. 8 

This plan appealed to the Intelligence Bureau of the British military in 
Peshawar and ‘a man with a [pharmaceutical] compounder’s certificate and some 
previous training in intelligence work’ was identified and it was suggested that he 
could work in Kashgar on a monthly salary of 200 rupees but would also need an 
advance of 2,000 rupees to equip himself as a bona fide merchant in medicines. 
Arrangments for the despatch of this agent were to be made by the Intelligence 
Bureau, with such assistance as required from the Resident in Kashmir since the 
agent would have to travel via Gilgit. To conceal any connection with the 
consulate, the agent would be paid for out of Kashgar’s ‘Secret Service grant’ but 
Mr Acheson, Deputy Secretary in the Foreign and Political Department which 
was still in Calcutta was particularly concerned that the 2,000 rupee advance 
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should be repaid from the proceeds of the sales of his medicines and that on no 
account should profits ‘be diverted by him to meet his private needs’. 9 

In August 1928, Captain Sherriff, the Vice-consul, embarked on a lengthy 
investigatory tour of the region around Kashgar, a tour which took him to Aksu 
and Kucha and a number of villages in between. Sherriff had been discussing 
cases involving British subjects in the region but also took the opportunity to 
collect information on military dispositions and Russian espionage activities and 
met most of the local cimbans. Sherriff met an officer in command of a new 
detachment of 200 cavalrymen that had recently arrived in the Yarkand area from 
the Hi region on the Russian border and discovered that attempts were being made 
to recruit extra troops locally to augment the cavalry. Consul Williamson set out 
from Kashgar on 7 November to meet his deputy in Maralbashi (Bachu) and they 
returned to the Consulate together. Such tours were carried out openly, with the 
agreement of the local authorities and when circumstances permitted, to ensure 
that the consulate staff remained well informed about local conditions. 

Relations with provincial and local government 

The murder of the Governor of Xinjiang, Yang Zengxin in Urumqi on 7 July 1928 
by his Commissioner of Foreign Affairs, Fan Yaonan, marked a turning point in 
the political history of the province. The Consul reported the manner of Governor 
Yang’s death in his annual report. 

The late Governor was giving away diplomas at a local school when a party of 
about twenty persons, headed by Fan [Yaonan] shot him down. Three of four 
of the military officers of his entourage were murdered at the same time. After 
the murder. Fan took possession of the Governor’s yamen [offices]. A meeting 
of local officers was immediately held and they elected [Jin Shuren], who held 
the appointment of Political Commissioner, as Governor. The Governor’s 
yamen was attacked the same day by [Jin] and his supporters, and Fan with 
eighteen of his accomplices was captured. Fan was put to death by the death of 
a thousand cuts and the remainder of the captured persons were shot. 

The motives for the murder were not immediately clear to the Consul and he 
speculated that it might have been because Fan was a supporter of Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Guomindang which had only recently established its National Government 
in Nanjing after the Northern Expedition. Yang Zengxin had been no friend of the 
Guomindang and he regarded the warlord Feng Yuxiang, who at that time was 
one of Chiang’s closest supporters, as a ‘deadly enemy’ but at the time of his 
assassination Yang was on the verge of recognising the authority of the Nanjing 
Government. The possibility that the murder was part of a Soviet plot to desta¬ 
bilise Xinjiang and allow Moscow to ‘step in with the avowed purpose of 
restoring order and then to refuse to leave’ was also considered as the Consulate 
staff were constantly on the lookout for aggressive behaviour by the Soviet 
Union. 
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The Consulate in Kashgar was suddenly faced with a new and untested regime 
in Urumqi but the staff endorsed the ‘strong action taken’ by Jin Shuren in step¬ 
ping in and executing the assassin as this had ‘averted all immediate danger of 
internal trouble’. There was concern that he might not be as friendly towards the 
Consulate as Yang had been or that he might not be able to exercise the same 
authority since he was initially referred to as the ‘acting Chairman’ but these fears 
were soon allayed. There had also been a change in the terminology of govern¬ 
ment associated with reforms enacted by the new National Government in 
Nanjing. 

Shortly before the murder, Governor Yang placed his services at the disposal 
of [Nanjing] and issued orders that the Governor would in future be known 
as the ‘Chairman’ of Xinjiang province and that the title of Taoyin [ daoyin] 
would be changed to Chief Administrator [xingzheng zhang]. These titles are 
now in general use. 

In fact the new titles did not come into general use immediately and even in the 
consular reports the older imperial terms continued to be used. The conventions 
and names for official positions are complicated. After the 1911 Revolution, 
prefectures and prefects had been abolished and the intention was that magistrates 
(who combined the roles of local civil servant and judge) would be directly 
responsible to provincial governors. However an intermediate post that had 
existed between Governor and prefect, the circuit intendant ( daoyuan but often 
daotai or daoyin, and this last was the version used in Kashgar) remained but the 
position of this official in the administration of the Republican period was anom¬ 
alous and his authority unclear. The role of the intendant overlapped with that of 
the magistrate and this created conflict, the resolution of which usually depended 
on the relationship between the intendant and the Provincial Governor. In 
Xinjiang, daoyins in the regions had, in theory, authority over the magistrates but 
some magistrates were in the habit of dealing directly with Urumqi. 10 

The circuit intendant, or daoyin, of Kashgar, Ma Shaowu, was a Chinese¬ 
speaking Muslim (a Dungan or Hui) who was willing and able to assert himself 
over local magistrates to the advantage of the Consulate. Ma, who was also a 
leading light of one of the Sufi Jahriyya orders, had been a magistrate in Shufu 
and Wushi Counties and daoyin of Khotan before transferring to Kashgar. He 
continued as daoyin of Kashgar under Jin Shuren. Ma had been an effective lieu¬ 
tenant to Governor Yang but was also personally well-disposed towards the 
British. In the opinion of Consul Williamson, he was an important ally and well 
worth cultivating. 

There is no doubt that Ma Shaowu is by far the most powerful person in the 
south of the province. The [daoyin] of Khotan is believed to be a nominee of 
his and certainly has nothing like the independence of character which is 
possessed by Ma. The influence of the latter can be said to extend from 
Maralbashi to Keriya. 
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Even Ru, the daoyin of Aksu, who was connected by marriage to Governor Jin 
Shuren, did not have the influence or authority that Ma was able to exercise. 
However by early 1930 there were rumours that Ma was about to be replaced 
against his will. Ma had obviously realised that there might be a risk of this 
happening as he instructed the ‘Turki bais’ [bays - wealthy members of the elite] 
to petition the Governor saying that they wanted him to stay. They apparently did 
so although Ma was not popular among the rich and powerful Uyghur 
merchants." 

It had been assumed that the transfer of power to Jin following the assassina¬ 
tion of Yang Zengxin would result in greater control of Xinjiang by the 
Guomindang but this was not the case. 

The connection of Xinjiang with the Nanjing Government has remained as 
shadowy as ever and, to all intents and purposes, the Chairman [Governor] is 
an independent ruler. He makes a show of referring matters to Nanjing or of 
quoting the orders of the latter only when it suits his own interests to do so. 

Diplomatic relations between the Kashgar Consulate and the Xinjiang provincial 
authorities continued, sometimes directly, sometimes through intermediaries such 
as the writer and explorer Col R.C.F. (Reginald) Schomberg (1880-1958), 
formerly of the British Army. Schomberg had met the new Governor of Xinjiang, 
Jin Shuren, shortly after he had come to power in July 1928 following the assas¬ 
sination of Yang Zengxin and had ‘two very friendly interviews with him ... in 
both of which [Jin] raised the question of the arms and ammunition which were 
asked for by his predecessor two years ago’. Schomberg wrote two letters to 
Williamson outlining his conversations with Jin. In the first (dated 21 September 
1928) he indicated that Jin’s highest priority was the supply of rifles and ammu¬ 
nition that had been promised to him. Jin argued that there was no reason under 
international law or the principles of the League of Nations why he should not be 
supplied with these as he was not at war. He indicated that he had been offered 
this type of weaponry by the Soviet Union but had declined. He also insisted that 
when these weapons were delivered it should be to Yarkand, not at Kashgar, the 
reason given being that the daoyin of Kashgar (Ma Shaowu) was a Dungan and 
therefore Jin did not feel able to trust him. In the second of Schomberg’s letters 
(dated 26 September 1928 and written after the second interview), he reiterated 
Jin’s urgent request for the weapons. 

What H. E. [His Excellency, the Governor] really wanted was the arms and 
ammunition. He pointed out that [Xinjiang] was absolutely cut off from 
China. No officials, no money and no supplies came from the coast, and the 
province was wholly dependent on its own resources. He said that Yang got 
a lot of arms from China, and the lot were looted before they got to Siningfu 
in [Gansu]. He said that he must have arms to protect himself against the 
Bolshevists, and owing to the way the army had been neglected, he required 
4 million cartridges and 4000 rifles. 
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This was a significant increase on the previous unsuccessful request by Yang 
who, at that point, had asked for a million cartridges and 2,000 rifles. 

Jin was not convinced that the newly established National Government in 
Nanjing would do anything for him and, presciently, he was also deeply 
concerned that without this extra weaponry he would be unable to cope with an 
uprising by the Chinese-speaking Dungan Muslims of Xinjiang. 

He said that it would be no good at all to refer the matter to [Nanjing], and 
that nothing would come of it, and he begged that the matter should not be 
discussed outside. 

Schomberg argued that the United Kingdom should support Jin with armaments 
as ‘the position in the province was so precarious that ‘the proper policy is to back 
the man in office’, lest any disturbances give the USSR the excuse to intervene in 
Xinjiang which would be against British interests. Williamson, the Consul, 
agreed that this was the only possible action by the UK, but Schomberg was ‘an 
unofficial traveller’ and the Consulate had not been approached directly by the 
Governor. The reason for this was that any letter from Governor Jin in Chinese to 
the Consulate would be translated formally and it was thought likely that its 
contents would be leaked to the daoyin, Ma Shaowu. Williamson presumed that 
Jin regarded his conversations with Schomberg as the nearest thing possible to an 
official approach. Helping Jin would put the British in a strong position whenever 
they needed to make formal requests to Urumqi but he remained doubtful whether 
he could take the matter further at an official level. 12 

Direct communication between the Consulate and the new Governor was more 
problematic. Williamson had written to Jin in the spring of 1929 suggesting that 
he be allowed to make an official visit to Urumqi. It was made clear by Jin’s staff, 
in less than tactful language, that such a visit would be unwelcome and would 
embarrass the Governor, the unstated reason being that it would compromise Jin’s 
relations with the representatives of the Soviet Union. When Jin closed down the 
Kashgar wireless station, which was the ‘only means of rapid communication 
with India at the disposal of [the] Consulate-General’, this was viewed as partic¬ 
ularly unhelpful to Britain but would not have displeased the USSR. 

Governor Jin’s position, on succeeding the assassinated Yang Zengxin, was far 
from secure, even though his appointment had been recognised officially by the 
recently established Nanjing Government in October 1928. Although there were 
no reports of unrest in Urumqi, the Consulate understood that Jin was ‘taking no 
risks and that his yamen [was] guarded like a fort’. Postal communications to and 
from Urumqi, which had in any case been disrupted by disturbances in Gansu, 
were subject to heavy censorship, a measure of the fear and suspicion in the 
provincial capital. By the end of 1928, although Urumqi was still regarded as 
quiet, the cost of living in the city had risen significantly and many goods were 
being imported from Russia resulting in increased tension. 

Censorship of letters continued into the following year and controls on news¬ 
papers supplied through the post, which had been in place for some years, were 
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also strictly enforced from April 1929. The Soviet press was a particular target as 
the provincial government was wary of the possible impact of Soviet propaganda 
and ‘of news about disturbances in China Proper spreading in the province’, but 
Swedish newspapers were also confiscated and in theory should have been 
returned swiftly after having been censored although they were often kept for 
some weeks. There was some confusion as to whether this was being done on the 
orders of the Governor in Urumqi or the local daoyin in Kashgar but in any case 
Soviet newspapers still appeared in the bazaars of Kashgar, supplied by the bays 
who, it was assumed, had received them from the Soviet Consulate. In May it was 
reported that ‘all papers from outside the province’ were subject to strict censor¬ 
ship and that the Governor had ordered the production of a new newspaper, the 
title of which was translated as either the Tianshan News or Tianshan Daily 
Herald, ‘to publish news and propaganda favourable to himself’ and which was 
being distributed to all Chinese officials in Xinjiang. It included extracts from 
Soviet newspapers but the British Consulate had also provided the editorial staff 
with copies of The Statesman , the leading English-language daily published in 
India at the time, in the hope that this would also be used as a source of informa¬ 
tion. In June 1929, notices were posted instructing that all letters sent in the 
province should be written in the Turki (Uyghur) language so that the censors 
could read them. Newspapers in Swedish were handed over directly to the 
Swedish Mission as the authorities realised that no-one else was able to read 
them, but newspapers in other languages were censored before being released for 
distribution. This strict censorship was a result of wild rumours that were spread¬ 
ing through the bazaar about the political situation in Afghanistan, the Soviet 
Union and China, but some of the more influential bays in Kashgar still managed 
to acquire copies of newspapers in Russian. 

Communications were badly affected again in June 1929 but this time by the 
weather. A severe storm had damaged the Chinese telegraph line between 
Kashgar and Urumqi ‘which [was] always in a disgracefully bad state of repair’ 
and telegrams from the provincial capital took as long as twenty-five days to 
reach Kashgar even though some letters could arrive in under two weeks. 

Trade with India 

The importance to British interests of trade between southern Xinjiang and India 
was highlighted by the Consulate when it protested against the imposition of an 
export tax on British subjects (in this case Hindus trading in Yarkand) who had 
been taking goods out to India. Chinese citizens were not required to pay this tax. 
The Consul had communicated his protest to the ‘provincial chairman’, Governor 
Jin, in Urumqi, in a telegram from Maralbashi while he had been on tour and a 
positive response was received in that Jin telegraphed the daoyin at Kashgar, Ma 
Shaowu, ordering that such taxation be stopped. Ma then informed the Consulate 
that the ‘contract for local taxes, which expires at the end of the year, will on no 
account again be given to Ali Akhun, who is constantly causing trouble not only 
to British subjects but to Chinese subjects as well.’ These assurances were not 
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entirely genuine and in February 1929 the Consul was still trying to negotiate 
with the ‘chairman at Urumqi’ as the taxes were still being levied. A letter to the 
Governor did not elicit any response, probably because it was written in English 
during the illness of the Consulate’s Chinese secretary who would normally have 
provided a Chinese version, but as the tax was by this time also applied to 
Chinese subjects, the reason for the original complaint - discrimination against 
British subjects - had effectively been removed. The reduction in late 1928 of an 
Indian import duty on charas (locally produced hashish and an important cash- 
crop), a tax that was designed to reduce smuggling, increased trade substantially 
and Yarkand traders were able to export more at higher prices. 

Another tax imposition was a ‘deposit required from persons going on Haj’, 
which affected only the wealthier citizens of Kashgar who could afford the 
pilgrimage to Mecca. It was originally levied at the rate of 600 taels , was subse¬ 
quently reduced to 200 and then 100 taels and finally abolished by July 1929. 
India was the favoured route for pilgrims as none were attempting to travel 
through the Soviet Union at this time because of the political uncertainty. By May 
of that year, the Consulate had issued 950 visas for the Haj but, by September, the 
number had increased to 1,182. The Haj traffic through India also created an 
unusually high demand for rupees and rupee cheques, and some of the Hindu 
currency dealers profited mightily from fluctuating rates of exchange. 

In his April 1929 report on trade to the Government of India, the Consul 
pointed out that the ‘value of the imports [from India] has again decreased by 
about twenty-five per cent and that of the exports by about forty-five per cent. 
This is entirely due to Russian competition which continues to increase in inten¬ 
sity’. Russian traders were flooding the market with cheap cotton goods but raw 
wool was still being bought in Xinjiang by the Russians. Geography was also 
against the Indian traders as the route across the border via Leh was acknowl¬ 
edged to be a particularly arduous one as it crosses some of the highest and most 
difficult terrain in the world. The route into Xinjiang via Andijan in Soviet 
Ferghana was far easier. Commercial links with China Proper, including the 
important trade in sheep’s intestines to Tianjin for sausage manufacture, was 
severely disrupted because of military activities and unrest in neighbouring 
Gansu; so the India trade was even more important to the commercial economy 
of Xinjiang. 

In December 1929, Ma Shaowu, the Kashgar daoyin, had received orders from 
Urumqi that from 1 January 1930 no likin (lijin local tax) was to be collected in 
relation to goods exported to India or Russia but that the standard export tax 
would still apply. The magistrate of Kashgar (Chinese) New City, Pan Jilu was 
‘attempting to encourage trade with India’, but his efforts in this direction had 
attracted an official complaint from the Soviet Consulate-General, an indication 
of the intense competition for trade as well as the political influence that the 
Soviet Union could exert in Xinjiang, although Pan was not unduly concerned 
about the complaint. 
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British subjects in Xinjiang 

Although the Consulate was still able to obtain satisfaction from the Chinese 
authorities for many of its concerns during the new governorship of Jin Shuren, 
there was a general perception that ‘the attitude of the Chinese officials [was] not 
quite as friendly as it used to be’, although this generally manifested itself in only 
minor diplomatic discourtesies such as the checking of the Consulate’s supplies 
by customs officials. However, the official attitude to British subjects in Xinjiang 
and the rights of access to them enjoyed by the Consulate had become a bone of 
contention in 1929. As part of a census ordered by the provincial government in 
Urumqi, the authorities in southern Xinjiang began asking British aksakals (local 
headmen) to provide lists of British subjects resident in their area. The Consulate 
‘instructed them not to do this as the question of the registration of British 
subjects [had] still not been settled’. The Consul was concerned that any such list 
that appeared to have been compiled with the assistance of British representatives 
could be regarded as authoritative whether or not it was accurate. 

Looking after the interests of British subjects in the Kashgar region was natu¬ 
rally one of the responsibilities of the Consulate. There is no accurate figure for 
the number of British subjects but they ‘were numerous, being mostly settled 
immigrants from Baluchistan, Chitral, Bajaur and other frontier districts of North 
West India’. Many were Hindus, so there was an ever-present risk of religious or 
cultural conflict between them and the Uyghurs and other Muslim Turkis of 
southern Xinjiang. The first Consul, George Macartney, had begun to compile his 
own register of British subjects in the Kashgar region when Russian interest had 
increased in 1911-12 and some residents began to register as Russian, but it was 
felt that the existence of such a list created the potential for conflict with the local 
Chinese authorities over jurisdiction. 

In February 1929, the Consulate received reliable reports that Urumqi had 
ordered the Kashgar daoyin, Ma Shaowufto persuade as many British subjects as 
possible to adopt Chinese nationality’ and that ‘details about houses and lands 
held by settled British subjects’ had been requested from, among others, ‘the two 
ambans of Kashgar’. This was not being done openly: the daoyin ‘had sent confi¬ 
dential agents to several places to enquire into the matter’, and one British subject 
resident in Yarkand had already successfully applied to have his registration as a 
British subject cancelled. 

When the bodies of a ‘second-generation British subject’ and his two Uyghur 
wives were found in Khotan on 13 January 1929, the issue of registration 
assumed even greater importance. It was not clear who was responsible for the 
deaths but murder and suicide by the British subject were believed to be the 
most probable explanation. The case was taken up at the highest level in 
Xinjiang by the ‘chairman of the province at Urumqi’, who ruled that Britain 
did not have extra-territorial rights in the matter and that the case would be 
dealt with by the local magistrate. Captain Sherriff, the Vice-consul, left 
Kashgar for a tour of Yarkand and Khotan on 20 February 1929, accompanied 
on this occasion by Lieutenant-Colonel M.T. Boscawen. Sherriff was planning 
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to visit Khotan specifically to settle this case which had been reported to both 
the British Legation in Beijing and the Government of India. By March 1929, 
the case had been settled to the satisfaction of the Consul, who praised Captain 
Sherriff’s handling of the problem, noted that both the local daoyin and the 
amban had given every possible assistance to him, but warned that the amban 
was likely to take credit for the smooth resolution of what could have been a 
tricky diplomatic problem. The formal issue of Britain’s extra-territorial rights 
in respect of its subjects had not been resolved (and indeed the Chinese refused 
to recognise any such rights) but this did not impede the pratical resolution of 
individual cases and Captain Sherriff, and by extension the British, were 
accorded greater respect as a result of the ‘honour and attention paid to him’ in 
Yarkand. 

Yengisar (Yangi Hissar) is a town on the road from Kashgar to Khotan that is 
renowned for its manufacture of traditional Uyghur knives. In 1929 it was home 
to no more than eight British subjects, all of whom were natives of Shikarpur in 
what is now Pakistan and who earned their living as money-lenders. When one, a 
Hindu, tried to call in debts owed to him by a local Uyghur, the case was referred 
to the local Sharia court, the Shariat. 

The debtor [a Muslim] put a saddle on a cow, dressed it in red cloth, and 
painted its horns red. He led it through the bazaar followed by a large crowd, 
estimated at 1000 people, and announced that the Hindu would be required 
to ride the cow to the Shariat. Fortunately no disturbances occurred. The case 
was eventually settled and the debtor was required to apologise to the Hindu. 

The anti-Hindu sentiments deployed by this particular Muslim debtor are very 
clear, particularly the offensive use of the cow which is venerated by Hindus, and 
as conflict spread within southern Xinjiang during the 1930s, Hindu traders 
would regularly become the targets for Uyghur troops and armed bands. 

In early 1929, the Consul felt it necessary to inform the Foreign and Political 
Department of the Indian government that his previous suspicions of a worsening 
attitude of the Chinese authorities towards the British appeared to have been well- 
founded. Various incidents, including obstacles placed in the way of the travels of 
the explorer Colonel Reginald Schomberg, had indicated a change of tone but it 
was in the treatment of British subjects that this alteration was the most obvious, 
beginning with the denial of extra-territorial rights in the Yarkand murder and 
suicide case. The Consul was told that the National Government in Nanjing was 
in the process of abrogating all existing treaties that could have conveyed these 
rights but that this had not yet been formally announced. New regulations for 
dealing with foreign subjects had apparently been sent to magistrates in late 1928 
but no action had been taken, with the exception of the amban of Posgam (Zepu 
in Chinese - a small town between Yarkand and Karghalik) who had ‘informed 
the British Aksakal there that all cases would in future be settled by the Chinese 
authorities’. Williamson reported that, 
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The amban of Posgam is very old and incompetent and, on my raising this 
question at the time with the Daoyin of Kashgar, the latter remarked that 
there was no need for me to trouble about the matter as it was only the amban 
of Posgam. 

Consul Williamson’s plans to visit Urumqi to discuss this contentious issue with 
the Governor were blocked and this led him to the conclusion that the unfriendli¬ 
ness was probably not due to the local daoyin but the result of orders from 
Urumqi. Nevertheless, the daoyin had been unhelpful on the question of delays 
by British subjects travelling to Kashgar from India and in the matter of the 
double taxation of exports to India. The daoyin , Ma Shaowu, was taking a hard 
official line with the Soviet Consulate as well as British representatives, although 
he remained personally friendly towards Williamson. 

The question of extra-territorial rights in relation to British subjects residing in 
Xinjiang was raised again when a Bajauri British subject, Abdul Aziz Khan, was 
detained by the Chinese authorities at Yarkand after smuggling opium into 
Karghalik. The case was settled and Abdul Aziz was released into the custody of 
the British aksakal at Yarkand so that he could be conveyed to the Consulate in 
Kashgar, prior to his expulsion from Xinjiang in the spring when the snowbound 
passes would reopen. This was done without any official recognition from 
Urumqi that Britain still exercised extra-territorial rights. By this time, the central 
government in Nanjing had announced that it would formally abolish extra-terri¬ 
torial rights throughout the whole of China with effect from 1 January 1930 and 
it was assumed that any official statement from the Governor in Urumqi would 
be delayed until the implications of that policy change were clear. 

In January 1930, the Consul reported that, 

enquiries are being made from British Aksakals by ambans all over the 
province as to the land, houses and other property owned by British subjects. 
The Aksakals have been instructed not to supply any such information but to 
refer the ambans to this Consulate-General. 

The Kashgar Old City amban (and this probably does not mean the daoyin) had 
approached the British aksakal there for this information and this had been 
refused but there had been no direct approach to the Consulate. It was presumed 
that the order for the collection of data originated either with the Governor of the 
Province in Urumqi or with the National Government in Nanjing. Nanjing had 
formally abolished the post of Foreign Affairs Commissioners at the same time 
that it had abrogated the unequal treaties and extra-territorial rights on 1 January 
1930 but the office of the Foreign Affairs Commissioner in Urumqi was still oper¬ 
ating until the end of January. 

During January 1930 a number of British subjects who had settled in Yarkand 
applied to be relieved of their registration as British since they intended to adopt 
Chinese citizenship. The Consulate understood that the main reason for their deci¬ 
sion was that obstacles had been put in their way when they tried to buy land. One 
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of those seeking to change his nationality was a wealthy man, Tilla Khan, who 
had served as the British aksakal in Yarkand from 1920-23 and this reinforced the 
impression that any requests for changes of registration were likely to have been 
made for economic rather than political reasons. 13 

Trade and political relations with Soviet Union 

The delicate balance of relations between China, Russia and the United Kingdom 
was part of the reason for the hardening of attitudes towards British subjects. 
Although accommodating to the British, Ma Shaowu, the Kashgar daoyin, was 
personally heavily involved in trade with Russia, ‘and at least 300 camel loads of 
goods which arrived in Kashgar in November were taken straight to his yamen’. 
He was also believed to have sold substantial quantities of cotton to the Soviet 
Trading Agency. In general, cross-border trade with Russia ‘which was consider¬ 
ably restricted for some time [was] again proceeding vigorously’, but it was not 
possible for traders to take their goods right across the frontier in either direction: 
they had to unload their merchandise and hand it over to carriers on the other side. 
In December 1928, there were reports of moves to replace the Soviet Trading 
Agency with a joint ‘Russo-Chinese trading company, controlled by the Chinese 
officials of the province’ which would effectively have a monopoly of trade 
between Xinjiang and the Soviet Union. By early 1929, it had become clear that 
this body had already been established but was entirely a Chinese-run organisa¬ 
tion. When the Soviet Commercial Counsellor, Olhoffsky, was relieved of his 
duties and left Kashgar on 21 May 1929, he disclosed to his British counterparts 
that the Soviet Trading Agency was operating at a considerable loss, news that 
came as no surprise at Chinibagh where they had long marvelled at the low price 
that was set on the chintz being exported. The Soviet Trading Agency has also 
been trying to divert silk from Khotan which had previously been sold to India. 
They paid not in cash but in silkworms and had tried unsuccessfully to persuade 
the Governor in Urumqi to allow them to export silk to the USSR without paying 
the normal export duties. Trade with Russia was down generally in June 1929, but 
this was attributed to the practice of allowing transport animals to remain in the 
hills while good grazing was available and it was understood that large consign¬ 
ments of Russian goods were being assembled at the border post on the Irkeshtam 
pass to be brought across later. 

Russian agents were active in the Kashgar area, collecting material from news¬ 
papers that had been brought in from India by British subjects and pressing Soviet 
commercial interests. The British enjoyed more freedom to travel than the 
Russians and the Soviet commercial counsellor, Olhoffsky, was deeply offended 
that he had been refused permission to travel to Khotan whereas the British could 
go wherever they wished. Notwithstanding the political tensions, personal rela¬ 
tions between the two consulates were described as ‘very cordial’. 

The Russians retained a border post at Tashkurgan in spite of having been 
under constant pressure to hand it over to the local amban of Sarikol (the name 
of the district in the high Pamirs of western Xinjiang inhabited primarily by 
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speakers of lndo-Iranian languages who are usually referred to rather loosely as 
the Pamir or Mountain Tajiks). By December 1928 the amban was using the 
Russian post to house part of a new garrison of 150 soldiers that had been sent 
from Kashgar to Sarikol and Russian troop strengths along the Chinese frontier 
were being scaled down. The amban was also willing to expel Soviet agents on 
his territory. A year later the Tashkurgan post was finally taken over by the 
Chinese authorities after a payment of 1,000 taels (2,000 rupees) had been made 
to the owner, a Chinese living in Yarkand who had originally leased the land on 
which it stood to the Russians. 

There were several changes of senior personnel at the Soviet Consulate- 
General in Urumqi, which had a much smaller staff than its equivalent in 
Kashgar; in February 1929 a new Consul, Vice-Consul and dragoman (translator- 
interpreter and intermediary) were appointed. In March, the Kashgar Consulate 
heard that relations within the Soviet diplomatic team in Xinjiang were poor and 
riven with factionalism. Russian agents were accused of having been behind the 
theft of British consular mail in the Pamirs by Kyrgyz bandits and the amban of 
Sarikol agreed to provide Chinese troops to escort the British mail across the 
border. A Russian was also expelled by the Kashgar daoyin for showing propa¬ 
ganda films, and access to the Russian border post was becoming increasingly 
restricted so that even merchants wishing to provide supplies had to be accompa¬ 
nied by guards. In Kashgar, the Soviet Consulate-General was understaffed and 
run by a young acting head, following the death of the wife of the previous 
Consul-General and the sudden and unexplained departure of his deputy. 

Towards the end of July 1929, Ma Shaowu, the daoyin of Kashgar, convened 
a meeting of the major bays and announced that the Governor had instructed him 
to collect contributions equivalent to 100,000 rupees for the construction of a 
road to the Irkeshtam border post suitable for motor traffic. The solution favoured 
by the bays to raise these funds was to sell land and also cotton that had belonged 
to a Russian transport company on the grounds that the new motor road would 
benefit trade with the USSR. 

Trade with the USSR was ‘energetically fostered by the local Soviet represen¬ 
tative’ and in consequence was increasing. The Soviet Trade Agency, part of the 
establishment at the Soviet Consulate in Kashgar, was able to make large-scale 
purchases of raw cotton and wool at prices that Indian traders could not match. 
As the Russians paid in kind rather than cash, the markets of Xinjiang were 
‘flooded with Russian goods’, again at prices that Chinese or Indian merchants 
could not compete with. Uyghur traders in the Kashgar bazaar were often heard 
to say that ‘in a few years they [would] all be beggars, as a result of the Soviet 
method of doing business. ’ One method adopted by Russian traders was to supply 
large quantities of goods to traders at one price and then a further consignment to 
others at a lower price, after which the early purchasers found it extremely diffi¬ 
cult to sell their wares. Some traders had already gone bankrupt and this involved 
the British Consulate in legal claims by British subjects for the recovery of funds. 
Soviet trading practices were blamed by Uyghur merchants in the Kashgar bazaar 
for severe financial losses that they sustained in early 1930. One of the most 
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powerful merchants, Bahauddin, had been forced to close down his firm when he 
was unable to repay large debts to Chinese officials and Uyghur and Indian 
traders. Ma Shaowu, the daoyin, advised Bahauddin’s creditors that they should 
accept Russian goods from the merchant in lieu of cash. 

In late 1929 the Indian Foreign and Political Office in its summer capital of 
Simla cabled Kashgar to ask if the Consulate could confirm information that they 
had received from ‘a very secret source’ suggesting that the USSR would not 
intervene in ‘Chinese Turkestan ... unless and until there is a spontaneous rising 
of the lower classes, which would have the full support of the USSR’. Simla also 
asked whether anything was known about a ‘Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Western China’ based in Kashgar whose instructions these 
appeared to be. The Consulate had not heard of this body and wondered if it really 
existed, although they were able to provide a list of Muslim Chinese nationals 
who were ‘believed to be connected with communist propaganda in Kashgar’, 
one of whom, named Mahmud, was believed to have been trained in Moscow 
recently. Williamson also passed on reports from the explorer Colonel Schomberg 
and the magistrate of Kashgar New City, Pan Jilu, that Communist activity in the 
region was based in Kucha (in present-day Aksu Prefecture). ‘Communist agents 
[were] able to make their way to [Kucha] unobserved by travelling from the 
Russian frontier through the Tian Shan mountains.’ Neither Williamson nor his 
deputy, Sherriff, who had been in Kucha, had any direct knowledge of this. 

Towards the end of 1929, there were unconfirmed reports that the Governor 
had ‘closed the frontier between northern Xinjiang and Russia’ and that he had 
also ‘forbidden any trade with Russia to be carried out there’. Since the Kashgar 
daoyin was arranging for Russian goods imported by his own private trading 
venture to be sent to Urumqi, this was thought to lend credence to the reports. 

The Consul reported in his monthly Kashgar Diary for January 1930 that the 
‘resumption of relations between His Majesty’s Government and the Soviets was 
marked by an exchange of calls.’ The new Soviet Consul-General, Boris 
Petrovich Posnikoff, and his secretary Ala-ud-Din were ‘almost embarrassingly 
cordial’ and indicated that they were hoping to come to an agreement with the 
British on certain trade issues. Relations continued to be cordial and the staff of 
the consulates entertained each other to dinner, but Consul Williamson 
commented on a new secretary to the Soviet Commercial Counsellor, one 
Valentinoff, who was ‘reliably reported to be what is known as “X.R.” He is 
apparently the “Executive Representative” and it is his special duty to spy and to 
report on the remaining members of staff of the Consulate’. Williamson added, 
with apparent satisfaction, that Valentinoff was ‘a particularly objectionable 
person and his manners are most unattractive’. Valentinoff left for Moscow 
shortly after the Soviet Consulate’s Medical Officer, Dr Scherbakov, had been 
accused of spying for the Kyrgyz bandit Janib Beg. The Soviet Consul wanted to 
send him back to Moscow but the Chinese insisted that he be tried in China if he 
had committed any offence there and he was being held in the magistrate’s yamen 
in Kashgar until the daoyin received any evidence of wrongdoing. The staff of the 
British Consulate were apparently concerned that if he were not sent back to the 
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USSR he would be able to operate freely in China and that might set a precedent 
for other officials who were inclined to defect. 14 

Opium cultivation and imports 

]The cultivation of opium in Xinjiang became a controversial political issue 
following a decision by the late Governor Yang that it could be grown legally in 
the province on payment of tax to the local government. The Consulate was not 
aware of anyone cultivating opium in the Kashgar area but there were reports of 
the narcotic being produced in northern Xinjiang and it was no secret that large 
quantities were being imported from Afghanistan. The National Government in 
Nanjing had issued orders threatening severe penalties for anyone dealing in 
opium but this did not prevent some Chinese officials in Sarikol on the moun¬ 
tainous frontier from imposing unofficial import taxes at a rate of 160 rupees for 
20 pounds of the drug. The amban of Sarikol issued an order forbidding the culti¬ 
vation of poppies for opium in February 1929 and decreed that any land on which 
poppies were grown would be confiscated. At the same time an announcement 
was posted in Kashgar that ‘opium may be imported on payment of five taels (ten 
rupees) customs duty per pound weight’, so the position was unclear to say the 
least. 

A new amban, by the name of Yang, took office in the old city of Yarkand in 
March 1929 on the death of his overworked predecessor. Captain Sherriff, who 
met Yang in Yarkand, was impressed by his ‘energy and character’ and this was 
demonstrated in April when he caused ‘considerable excitement in Yarkand’ by 
issuing strict orders that anyone who cultivated or imported opium could expect 
harsh punishment, and that any of the begs in whose area the opium poppy was 
found would be shot. At the same time, Chinese customs officials in Yarkand 
were still collecting their 10 per cent on imported opium. The National 
Government in Nanjing intervened in the opium question in June 1929 and the 
Governor, acting for once on its instructions, issued orders that all opium grown 
in Xinjiang must be destroyed immediately. Naturally this distressed farmers who 
had been growing the crop and they petitioned the Governor to ask that at least 
for the current year their poppies should be spared; Urumqi forwarded this 
request to Nanjing. Since, as the Consul reported, ‘[a] great deal of opium contin¬ 
ues to be imported from Afghanistan, and provided the owners pay the necessary 
taxes in Sarikol, they no longer have to smuggle it in’, they had a genuine cause 
for complaint. Confusion over the region’s opium policy continued: the entire 
crop of poppies in the district under the jurisdiction of amban Yang in Yarkand 
Old City was destroyed in July 1929, but large amounts of opium continued ‘to 
be imported openly from Afghanistan’. 

Military situation in Xinjiang 

Concentrations of troops in the Lop Nor area prevented traders and explorers, 
such as Colonel Schomberg, from travelling to the region, but there was no 
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reliable information on how many troops there were and estimates ranged from a 
likely 1,000 to an improbable 20,000. The official reason given for the mobilisa¬ 
tion was that they were there to defend Xinjiang from the Muslim disturbances in 
Gansu but informed opinion speculated that Governor Jin Shuren also saw them 
as a shield against a Gansu military commander who might wish to remove him. 
Jin did not even rule out military action by the Nanjing Government against 
Xinjiang which, although formally allied to Nanjing, was effectively an inde¬ 
pendent satrapy. 

Troops stationed at Guma (Pishan) in March 1929 included 200 cavalrymen 
from Ghidja (Yining), supported by locally recruited infantry. This mobilisation 
was unusual as there had been only a small yamen guard in the town in 1928. 
Although local people could not give a clear reason for the presence of the troops, 
apart from a possible but unlikely invasion from Ladakh, there were suspicions 
that ‘the chairman at Urumqi’ was taking precautions in the event of any action 
against him by Ma Shaowu, the daoyin of Kashgar, whom he feared and 
distrusted. Rumours abounded of a possible division of Xinjiang into two halves 
with Ru, the daoyin of Aksu, taking control of the south. In April 1929 troops 
arrived in Kashgar and more were understood to be en route from Urumqi but at 
that stage it was not clear whether they were intended to remain in Kashgar or 
were being prepared for deployment on the frontier. As more soldiers arrived 
from the north in June, the manner of their deployment became clearer. The 
troops, mainly Han Chinese, were to be organised into one of three Xinjiang divi¬ 
sions, one of which, the Altishahr, was to be under the command of General Er of 
the Kashgar New (Chinese) City. To accommodate them, the barracks in Shule 
had been renovated and the troops who had already arrived were employed in 
building a Targe new parade ground’. In the opinion of the Vice-consul, the new 
arrivals were better soldiers than many that he had seen in the region but that even 
they would be no match for properly trained troops. 

The Chinese border post at Tashkurgan was reported to have experienced cases 
of desertion, partly because the troops stationed there were supplied with poor 
rations and were rarely paid. The troops only had ‘five rounds of ammunition 
each’, but the Vice-consul, whose considerable military expertise was coloured 
by cynicism about Chinese troops, was of the opinion that this was ‘perhaps suffi¬ 
cient, as many of them are unable to open the bolts of their rifles’. In May 1929, 
some troops in the Pamirs were relieved as part of an annual rotation pattern and 
at the same time large amounts of rations were sent from Osh and from Ghulja. 
The relief process continued in June and July. 

The Consulate’s assessment was that the ‘local military forces continue to be 
entirely useless by any modern standard’, but that they were capable of policing 
the local Turki Muslims. The soldiers that the Consul had encountered on his trip 
to Ili were much more capable and better organised and equipped. He estimated 
that, following a concentration of troops in the Kashgar area, there were by 1929 
some 4,000 stationed there. By the late spring of 1930, ‘a considerable number of 
new soldiers’ had been transferred to the Kashgar area to replace units of local 
Muslims. Consul Williamson considered that the new arrivals, who were mainly 
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Kalmuck Mongols from the north were ‘much better fighting material than the 
local Turki’, who were being discharged because the Governor in Urumqi did not 
trust them. 15 

Afghanistan 

Much of the Consulate’s interest in the affairs of neighbouring Afghanistan 
resulted from the opium trade and the Consul tried to play down the significance 
of political unrest and unstable government in Kabul. Newspapers in the Soviet 
Union were reporting that the disturbances in Afghanistan were caused by British 
political intrigue, and although imperial politics played a part, the root causes of 
the conflict were undoubtedly local and the result of the implementation of social 
reforms and ethnic clashes between Tajiks and Pashtuns. 

Muhammad Sharif Khan was nominally the envoy of the Afghan government 
to Xinjiang, based in Yarkand, but the British Consulate was doubtful about his 
status, particularly in the light of the change of regime in Afghanistan in 1929. 
Remittances from Kabtd to support Muhammad Sharif Khan’s mission had 
stopped and he was said to have been ‘in serious financial straits’ and was find¬ 
ing difficulty in having his cheques honoured. Captain Sherriffi the Vice-consul, 
had met him in Yarkand on his 1929 tour and had been informed that the British 
were the enemies of the Afghan people as they were supporting the current Emir, 
the Tajik Bacha-i-Saqao (Habibullah Kalakani) against the insurgents backing the 
Pashtun leader, Mohamad Nadir Khan, who eventually succeeded him as Emir or 
King of Afghanistan in October 1929. Sherriff also reported embarrassing 
attempts by the Afghan to assert himself as the guest of honour at a banquet given 
in Yarkand for the British representative. 

By April 1929, Muhammad Sharif Khan’s presence was proving to be a seri¬ 
ous embarrassment for the local authorities in Yarkand; he had been asked to 
leave the country but had not done so. In June, express orders were issued by Ma 
Shaowu, the Kashgar daoyin , that he must go and, as these appeared to have the 
personal backing of the Provincial Governor in Urumqi, the Afghan envoy began 
to sell his property. He also tried to insist that he be allowed to travel back to 
Afghanistan via Andijan or India, but this was not approved by the amban, Yang, 
who was also determined to register all Afghans in the Yarkand region as Chinese 
subjects and was busily compiling lists to this effect. In August, Khan formally 
approached the British Consulate, via the daoyin of Kashgar, requesting support 
for his application for permission to travel through India and the Consid agreed 
to take the matter up with the Government of India. Khan was still in dire straits 
financially and owed Targe sums of money’ in Yarkand which he had no means 
of repaying. Although he continued to represent himself as the Afghan envoy, his 
contacts with Kabul were increasingly and obviously non-existent and he was not 
even aware of the execution of Bacha-i-Saqao and the enthronement of King 
Nadir Khan until after local Chinese officials in Yarkand had known for some 
time. 16 His communications with Kabul had been hampered after the Afghan 
revolution when his usual network of couriers collapsed and an attempt to 
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re-establish it was refused by the Chinese authorities who insisted that he use the 
regular Chinese postal service. His financial situation remained desperate and he 
was known to have telegraphed Kabul via Peshawar begging for money. 
Humilitated after being arrested over a debt, he finally agreed to leave for 
Afghanistan in August 1930. 17 

The Consul’s 1929 tour to Aksu and Ghulja 

The Consul, Mr Williamson, left Kashgar on 25 April 1929 for an official tour of 
inspection that would take him to Aksu and Hi (Yining/Ghulja) and enable him to 
deal with any outstanding cases involving British subjects en route. Captain 
Sherriff, his deputy, remained in Kashgar in charge of the Consulate and also 
assumed responsibility for compiling the diary reports until the Consul returned 
on 18 July. The Consul had originally hoped to visit Urumqi but the Provincial 
Governor had made it clear that he would be unable to receive him for fear, 
although this was not articulated, that Williamson’s visit ‘would embarrass his 
relations with the Soviet Consulate-General at Urumqi’. 

In the event, Williamson’s second choice of itinerary, a visit to the part of 
Xinjiang that lies north of the Tianshan mountain range afforded the British much 
useful intelligence on Soviet influence in that region. This was considered to be 
a tour of great importance as no consular official had visited the Hi region since 
Vice-consul (later Consul) N. Fitzmaurice in 1921 and it therefore warranted a 
full and separate report to the Government of India in addition to the normal 
references in the regular diaries sent to the legation in Beijing. 

In anticipation of obstacles being put in his way if he had announced in 
Kashgar that he was heading for Hi, Williamson publicised only his intention to 
travel to Aksu in the first instance. He avoided the main land route between 
Kashgar and Maralbashi, which is notoriously hot in summer, and took the hill 
route via the village of Uch Turfan although there were no British subjects there 
that required his attention. His visit to Aksu, where he stayed for six days on his 
outward leg and four days on the return, yielded interesting information on the 
contemporary situation of this town which lies to the northeast of Kashgar. Aksu, 
like Kashgar, was divided in two and Ru, the daoyin of Aksu District was based 
in the old city. He had previously been daoyin of Kashgar and Williamson had 
always found him to be genuinely pro-British, whereas many if not most other 
Chinese officials were only ‘outwardly friendly’. One of Ru’s sons had recently 
married the daughter of the ‘provincial Chairman’, and as this family connection 
brought Ru into Governor Jin Shuren’s confidence to some extent, Williamson 
approached him in the hope that he would be able to raise some tricky diplomatic 
issues indirectly with Governor Jin. The British subjects in Aksu lived in the old 
city and the local magistrate, Tang, with whom the Consul had to deal was a 
‘person of very modern ideas and ... has started a school for Chinese and Turki 
boys, of which he is very proud’, although Williamson was not convinced that 
they were learning anything of real value. 

After Aksu, Williamson crossed the Muzart Pass into the Tekkes Valley, an area 
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that was entirely under military control from a base called Shotta, which took its 
orders from a General based at Kure near Ghulja. The troops under a Dungan offi¬ 
cer, inevitably surnamed Ma, were mainly Kalmuck Mongols but there were also 
Kazakhs and they manned four guard posts on the border with the USSR. They 
were all conscripts, but military service had become a hereditary profession for their 
families. Rations were poor but their salary had been increased from six rupees a 
month to twelve and, although serving in the army was not popular, there did not 
appear to be any active resentment. Williamson found that they were good horse¬ 
men, as might be expected from Mongol and Kazakh herding families, but that they 
were not properly trained in a military sense. Traditional cross-border raiding was 
still a feature of the area and the troops had recently mounted a reprisal raid to seize 
horses, cattle and sheep in retaliation for their own losses in a raid that spring. Their 
commanding officer, Ma, assigned the animals that had been captured to those who 
had lost stock in the original raid and kept any left over for himself. 18 

Arriving in Ghulja, which was very close to the Soviet border, on the morning 
of 31 May, Williamson was not formally received as he would have been in the 
south of Xinjiang, although he found both the local daoyin and the magistrate to 
be ‘personally as friendly and attentive as possible’, the magistrate particularly 
ensuring that he had a good supply of grain and fodder for the horses. The local 
officials were extremely anxious to remain on good terms with the Soviet 
Consulate in the city, which had a sizeable population of Russians - possibly as 
much as 10 per cent of the total. It also had a flourishing trade with the Soviet 
Union as was demonstrated by the quantity of Russian goods in the Ghulja 
bazaars, where there was a greater variety of goods than in Kashgar but at much 
higher prices. Williamson had hoped to be able to pitch camp in the garden of a 
man called Yakub Bay, because that was where his predecessor Mr Fitzmaurice 
had stayed in 1921, but Yakub ‘was now so deeply involved in trading with the 
Bolsheviks that he was afraid of offending them and refused to lend it’. The 
Consul had to make do with ‘a public garden’ outside the city. The magistrate, 
who had previously served in a similar position in Aksu, told him that ‘he found 
the people extremely difficult to manage, as they took very little notice of his 
orders, and that he found it almost impossible in many cases to enforce them’. 

On 4 June, Williamson travelled in a tarantass (a Russian term for a four- 
wheeled horse-drawn covered cart without springs) with a local German Catholic 
missionary to the garrison town of Kule, twenty-five miles west of Ghulja. He 
was formally received and entertained to a lavish and impressive luncheon 
banquet by General Nii the commanding officer of the Ili Military District. The 
daoyin and customs officer from Ghulja were also in attendance, an indication of 
the importance attached to the military garrison in this region. The Consul made 
the acquaintance of the twenty or so British subjects in Ghulja, most of whom 
were farmers living in great poverty. On finding that one was ‘rather more 
substantial than the others’, without further ado he appointed him as the British 
aksakal for the region and introduced him as such to the daoyin and magistrate. 
Kule was much smaller than Ghulja but its streets were ‘wide and clean’ and the 
military buildings were ‘magnificent’. 
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General Nu, ‘the most distinguished-looking Chinese [Williamson] had ever 
seen’, was one of the four most senior military officers in Xinjiang, his colleagues 
being stationed at Unmiqi, Hami and Kashgar: the Kashgar commandant was 
General Er who had only been posted there recently on his promotion. 
Williamson’s pen portrait of Nri’s character and his accommodation indicates 
clearly his status in northern Xinjiang. 

General [Nu] was appointed to his present post at the age of twenty-six and 
he must have performed some very great service to the late Governor Yang 
to have obtained the appointment at such an early age. Two or three years ago 
he is said to have had twelve military officers cut down in his presence. The 
reason is believed to be that they were intriguing with the Bolsheviks; but 
this is uncertain. As a result, General [Nu] goes in constant fear of assassi¬ 
nation and never leaves his yamen. His rooms were furnished with heavy 
mahogany tables and side-boards of mid-Victorian pattern and with comfort¬ 
able arm chairs. The whole effect was far superior to anything which 1 have 
seen elsewhere in the province. 

The population of Ili was ‘very mixed’ and, according to the local daoyin, it was 
this assortment of Russians (white and red), Turkis (mainly Uyghurs), Noghais 
(from Ferghana), Chinese, Hui or Dungans, Kalmucks, Kazaks and a few Kyrgyz 
that made the town difficult to control. He seemed nostalgic for his previous post¬ 
ing at Aksu where almost all the people were Uyghur Turkis. Williamson was 
made aware of the presence of Soviet trading and diplomatic staff in Ghulja but 
only saw the outside of the Soviet Consulate-General, which had ‘a fine gate-way 
surmounted by the hammer and sickle’. Trade was an important channel for 
Soviet influence in the region, not only because Chinese officials engaged in 
cross-border commerce ‘but also because of the bribes which they receive’. 
Williamson met a former customs official, ‘every one of whose fingers was 
covered with diamond rings, probably bribes or presents’. Some local Chinese 
officials had become exceedingly wealthy as a result of these commercial connec¬ 
tions. The export of wool and cotton was the mainstay of trade from Ghulja to the 
Soviet Union and much of this was brought up from southern Xinjiang on the 
backs of hundreds of donkeys. Williamson observed that the effect of this was 
that there was ‘a drain of money ... to the south’ to pay for the wool and cotton 
and as a result prices were considerably higher in Ghulja than in the south. There 
were rumours that local people were leaving Ghulja for the south because they 
could not afford the high cost of living. 

Ghulja looked and felt like a Russian town, which to some extent it still does. 
‘Its streets are full of carriages imported from Russia and a great many of the 
buildings are of the Russian type’. Williamson left Ghulja on 5 June, having 
formed the view that Britain could have absolutely no influence in the area. 
Ghulja was, he concluded, ‘without exception, the most unpleasant town 1 have 
seen in any part of the world’. 19 

The attitude of Chinese officials, both in the Ili region and his own area, was 
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of particular interest to the Consul and he found that this had changed signifi¬ 
cantly over the previous three or four months. Although there was still personal 
friendliness, he detected widespread anxiety about the potential for some unspec¬ 
ified Soviet action against Xinjiang. When Williamson returned to Kashgar at the 
end of July he met the daoyin, Ma Shaowu, who was ‘unusually frank regarding 
his relations with the Soviets’, a topic on which he was normally very reticent. 
The daoyin reported a recent conversation with the Acting Soviet Consul, Kazas, 
in which Ma had tried to insist that Chinese-Soviet relations must be maintained 
at a good level in Xinjiang even if they were not elsewhere. The daoyin s views 
were far from universal however and the magistrate of Kashgar New City, Pan 
Jilu, even went so far as to propose a ‘down with the Soviets’ toast at a dinner 
given by Ma, which was attended by several White Russians. A rift had also 
developed between Ma and General Er and the general pleaded indisposition 
through gout so that he could avoid an invitation to the British Consulate’s annual 
garden party on 22 July. If he had attended, he would have met the most influen¬ 
tial bays and the British subjects who were resident in Kashgar but also his 
antagonist, Ma Shaowu. 

The undiplomatic garrulousness of the daoyin continued and in September, 
after the Consulate’s summer break, he informed the Consul that the Soviet Union 
was now enthusiastic about negotiating an agreement with Xinjiang. Trade was 
their priority and although there were already large quantities of Russian goods in 
the Kashgar bazaars, there were even more waiting at Irkeshtam to be imported. 
The daoyin was about to embark on a tour of his own towards the Russian border, 
an unprecedented expedition which aroused the Consul’s suspicions that he 
intended to carry out secret negotiations with senior Soviet officials, although the 
word in the bazaar was that his main objective was to try to bring under his control 
Janib Beg’s Kyrgyz brigands who were ensconced in the Pamir Mountains. 20 
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The Consulate-General and the 1933-34 
revolt in southern Xinjiang 


In his annual report for the year ending 30 June 1929, the Kashgar Consul- 
General, Frederick Williamson, observed that in the previous twelve months 
Xinjiang had, ‘remained quiet and undisturbed’ in spite of the assassination of 
Governor Yang Zengxing on 7 July 1928. Gansu, the province to the east of 
Xinjiang which had a long and bloody history of conflict between the Chinese¬ 
speaking Muslim Hui community and China’s rulers (whether imperial or 
republican) was still in turmoil. This unrest caused some disruption in communi¬ 
cations between Xinjiang China but Kashgar, being so isolated even under normal 
circumstances, was not otherwise directly affected. 1 

According to Williamson the administration of Xinjiang at this time, 

though startlingly corrupt in our eyes, is by no means a bad one by local stan¬ 
dards. Taxation is not light, notwithstanding a very small public expenditure, 
for the taxpayer must provide not only the money required for the state but 
that needed by the Chinese officials to enable them to make considerable 
private fortunes during their terms of office.’ 2 

The previous governor, Yang Zengxin, appears to have accepted this state of 
affairs and had only taken action against excessively greedy officials, which 
‘tended to keep executions within limits’. The British Consul was convinced that 
the Turki (Uyghur and other Turkic-speaking Muslim) population in Kashgar and 
its environs was unlikely to rise up against their masters unless there was exter¬ 
nal pressure: he noted that in the past anti-Chinese insurrections had been the 
result of actions by either the local Dungan (Hui) Muslims or outsiders from 
Ferghana rather than the Uyghurs who were permanently settled in the region. His 
assessment of the character of the local Uyghurs was condescending, but proba¬ 
bly accurate. 

As the Chinese carry out the duties of government, including taxation, almost 
entirely through the medium of Turki subordinates, administer justice 
through the local Qazis, and in general interfere as little as possible with their 
Mohammedan subjects, the latter, who are an excessively peaceable and 
easily contented race, show no signs of wishing to throw off their present 
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yoke. Influence from outside may succeed in implanting such a wish, but to 
convert the wish into action will even then require the direct intervention of 
outside forces, for the Turki of Kashgaria has neither the courage nor the 
energy to carry out a revolution himself. 3 

The Consul noted that ‘practically every Chinese official at Kashgar is engaging 
actively in trade’. General Er and Brigadier-General Yang who were based in 
Kashgar’s (Chinese) New City ran their own shops while the daoyin of Kashgar, 
Ma Shaowu, was involved in several major commercial enterprises in partnership 
with two of the leading Turki bays. The fact that both General Er and the Ma 
Shaowu were busy improving their personal economic positions through 
commercial activities had not stopped Er from sending a formal complaint to the 
Provincial Government in Urumqi about trade with Russia that was being carried 
out by Ma, with whom he was not on good terms. General Er died in December 
1930. He had generally been friendly towards the British and was popular with 
his troops, too popular according to some local merchants who complained that 
his easy-going approach to discipline allowed the soldiers to impose on local 
traders. His replacement was more of a disciplinarian. 4 In May 1929 the amban 
of Kashgar Old City (the Uyghur quarter), a man by the name of Dao, was trans¬ 
ferred to Yarkand New City as amban and was replaced by Chang, ‘a man of 
boorish manners and slothful habits’ who, while ‘not actively unfriendly ... is 
much less satisfactory to deal with’. 

In the autumn of 1929, the price of grain in Kashgar had risen to an unusually 
high level and this had naturally given rise to discontent in the bazaar. There did 
not appear to be any objective reasons for this price rise but Chinese officials 
blamed extra demand on grain supplies from the increased number of troops 
stationed near the city. The Consulate took the view that the number of troops 
alone was not large enough to have stimulated a price increase on such a scale and 
suspected that speculation and profiteering played a greater part than local offi¬ 
cials cared to admin. 

In December 1929, the Kashgar region experienced ‘severe weather and heavy 
snow-falls’. The Karakorum Pass was closed completely and traders who had 
tried to cross over into India on their regular trading route were obliged to leave 
their loads at the head of the pass and retreat to their home bases in Yarkand until 
the weather improved. This was unusual as the Karakorum was normally pass¬ 
able, even though in the depths of winter it was always ‘intensely cold’. These 
problems with the weather added to the existing troubles of the merchants who 
had lost consignments of goods to roving bands of Kyrgyz and other basmachi 
brigands who were increasingly active on the Russian side of the Pamirs. A four- 
hundred-strong squadron of Soviet cavalry had been deployed to wipe out the 
largest force of basmachi , led by the Kyrgyz bandit chieftain, Janib Beg, who was 
said to have 3,000 men under his command. This mission failed and the Soviet 
troops lost half of their number in the attack. Before long, however, Janib Beg had 
handed himself in to Ma Shaowu, the daoyin of Kashgar, and looked set to take 
advantage of an amnesty and settle on land provided by the Kashgar government. 
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However his son remained at large and in control of most of his father’s original 
basmachi band so the problem had not been resolved by the amnesty. 5 

Although Kashgaria was relatively quiet, Chinese officals in Nanjing and in 
Urumqi were unsettled by these underlying tensions and were far from confident 
that it would remain so. In addition to the transfer of Kalmuck Mongol troops 
from the north, who, it was hoped, would be more reliable than the local Uyghur 
soldiery, ‘about seventy begs from different parts of the Kashgar Division’ had 
been summoned to take a ‘course of instruction’ in Kashgar. This was an ideo¬ 
logical indoctrination course which lasted for three months and focused on the 
political and national principles of Sun Yat-sen. Parallel courses on similar lines 
were being run simultaneously in Khotan and in other centres in the region. The 
Consul was of the opinion that this national indoctrination had been ordered by 
the government in Nanjing rather than by the Governor in Urumqi as it was ‘not 
likely that the Chairman [had] any regard whatever for the memory of Sun Yat- 
sen’. At the end of the Kashgar course, one of the begs who had attended reported 
that only seven of them had passed the examination set at the end of it and 
complained that it had been ‘a pure waste of time and money’. He ‘now knew all 
about Sun Yat-sen’ and had formed the opinion ‘that Chinese ideas were now like 
those of the Bolsheviks’. 6 It is interesting to note that, after the Chinese 
Communist Party came to power in 1949, the government of the People’s 
Republic of China ran remarkably similar courses of national and political indoc¬ 
trination in Xinjiang to instil patriotic feelings towards China in the hearts and 
minds of officials, and particularly imams. The thinking behind these courses was 
almost exactly the same as for those run in 1929 by the nationalist regime. 

By 1930 tensions between the Muslim Uyghurs and their Chinese or Dungan 
rulers in southern Xinjiang were intensifying. New taxes were introduced on the 
slaughter of sheep by butchers in the bazaars (although this was so unpopular that 
it was abolished by August 1931) and on traditional presents given by the family 
of a bridegroom to the bride. A survey of income and expenditure associated with 
waqf land was carried out and the suspicion was that this would be the next item 
to be taxed. Disputes over travel abroad on business and the issue of passports 
were complicated by a government ruling that no Chinese citizens were officially 
permitted to make the haj pilgrimage to Mecca. Local officials were inconsistent 
in the way that they implemented this policy. In Kashgar, Ma Shaowu, although 
a Muslim himself, simply refused to issue passports for potential haj pilgrims 
telling them that they should be spending their money on improving local bridges 
and roads rather than on religious travel, which cannot have helped relations 
between the Chinese administration on whose behalf he was acting and local 
Muslims. On the other hand his opposite number in Khotan was known to have 
issued as many as 150 passports. Many pious Muslims were determined to make 
the haj, whether they had official certification or not, and eventually Ma Shaowu 
relented and agreed not to interfere with ‘small parties’ going on the haj. 

In April 1931, Captain Sherriff the Acting Consul returned to Kashgar from the 
official tour that he had made as far as Keriya which lies over a hundred miles 
east of Khotan on the old Silk Route to the south of the Taklamakan desert. He 
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noted that since his previous visit to Khotan in 1929 ‘a very marked change for 
the worse [was] noticeable in the contentedness of the people’. Magistrates were 
restricted to a term of office of one year only and this encouraged them to milk 
the local population and make as much money in that one year as they would 
previously have accummulated in three. There was also a general problem with 
the supply of money. Banknotes denominated in taels were in poor condition 
because of overuse and there was virtually no gold in circulation. Cotton grow¬ 
ing was replacing wheat production and, partly as a result of this, grain prices and 
the cost of food in general had risen considerably and the local amban was 
obliged to take payment in kind rather than in cash. Local people were ‘increas¬ 
ingly discontented with the present Chairman [Governor Jin Shuren]’ who was 
said to be ignoring petitions that his predecessor Yang Zengxin would at the very 
least have taken note of. This problem worsened and, in April 1931, Ma Shaowu, 
the Kashgar daoyin , in what was rather a late and feeble attempt to respond to the 
desperate inflation in food prices, issued an order that less cotton should be 
grown. The situation was made worse by local merchants who had bought up 
grain in the autumn and in the time-honoured fashion were hoarding it in the 
expectation of vast profits the following summer. 

Since trade with Russia was proving increasingly difficult, travel to India on 
business was a more attractive proposition for merchants, especially for Indians 
resident in Xinjiang, although this route was also under threat because of active 
attempts by Soviet officials and agents to disrupt trade between the British and 
India. Neither was it made any easier by the fact that relations between the British 
Consulate in Kashgar and the Chinese authorities were increasingly strained. As 
a result of this tension, qazis (from the Arabic qadi - judges authorised to rule on 
Islamic law), whose official seals were normally required to formalise trade 
contracts and similar documents, were refusing, at least temporarily, to provide 
this service for British subjects including Indian traders. 7 

Turki uprising and Dungan (Hui) counter-offensive 

Tensions in southern Xinjiang were rising and Kashgaria was like a powder keg. 
However, as articles in the Kashi shi wenshi ziliao and other Chinese sources indi¬ 
cate, the uprising that was to lead to the establishment of a Turki (primarily Uyghur) 
regime in Kashgar began not in that city but in Hami [Qumul] in eastern Xinjiang. 
The traditional local ruler, Maqsud Shah the Wang or King of Hami (and also known 
as the Khan of Qumul), died in June 1930. By May 1931, it was clear that his succes¬ 
sor, his son Nasir, was unable to retain power (a problem shared by his counterpart 
in Karashar) so Governor Jin Shuren, ‘weak and avaricious’ according to Owen 
Lattimore, took the opportunity to abolish the traditional quasi-autonomous khanate, 
which had until this time resisted any settlement by Han Chinese, and incorporate 
Qumul into the regular provincial administration of Xinjiang. This was viewed by 
Qumul Muslims as an unjustified annexation of their independent territory by the 
Chinese, although some Chinese historians have presented it as a response to 
protests by the Uyghurs of Hami against the oppressive rule of the kings of Hami. In 
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February 1931, Yolbars Khan, an adviser to the Khan of Qumul, rose in rebellion 
against Jin Shuren, having formed an uneasy alliance with the Dungan warlord Ma 
Zhongying, who was based a considerable distance to the east of Flami across the 
provincial border in Gansu, and also with Khoja Niyaz Haji who was to become the 
most influential of the Uyghur leaders in the rebellion. 8 

The rebels were no match for the Chinese garrison at Qumul and the forces of 
Jin Shuren; there were reports that they were further weakened when Jin bribed 
Ma Zhongying with 150,000 taels to persuade him to withdraw his support from 
the Uyghurs. The rebellion in the north of Xinjiang had thus faltered, although 
some ‘bandits’ remained in the mountains around Qumul where they had fled after 
they were defeated. Khoja Niyaz Haji and the remainder of the defeated Turki 
rebels did not remain in the Qumul area but moved southwards towards Kashgar 
‘along the Eastern Road’ by way of Turpan, Kucha, Aksu and Maralbashi. 

Ma Zhongying and his Dungan troops continued to operate extensively around 
the Gansu-Xinjiang border. Their movements seriously restricted postal and other 
communications between Xinjiang and China, and ‘the high road to China Proper 
[seemed] to be closed to all intents and purposes’. Urumqi was effectively 
isolated but government forces appeared powerless to do anything about it. By 
April, the situation had improved in the north and the road to Gansu had reopened 
to traffic after Ma Zhongying had come to an arrangement with Urumqi, presum¬ 
ably not unconnected with the payment of 150,000 taels. This was only a 
temporary lull; trade was disrupted again in August 1932 and travellers could 
never be certain whether or not the road to Gansu was open. 

Lieutenant-Colonel J.W. Thomson Glover, who was to take over as Consul- 
General at Kashgar in November 1933 in succession to Fitzmaurice, naturally 
took a close interest in the progress of the rebel forces as they advanced in his 
direction towards Kashgar. His reports and other diplomatic documents, includ¬ 
ing the regular Kashgar Diary, indicate the Consulate’s view of the insurrection 
and the declaration of an independent Turki Muslim regime. Neither the 
Consulate documents nor the Chinese source express any sympathy for the aims 
of the Uyghur (Turki) rebels but the reports from the Consulate benefit from a 
certain detachment which most Chinese accounts, especially those edited and 
reproduced during the 1980s, do not exhibit. 9 

Chinese government troops were deployed to head off the rebels under Khoja 
Niyaz Haji and moved towards Maralbashi (Bachu), a town in a strategic position 
commanding the road between Kashgar and Aksu. ‘At the same time the [r]evolt 
was moving in the opposite direction round the [Taklamakan] Desert via 
Cherchen to Khotan. In Khotan it assumed a more fanatical and almost purely 
Moslem complexion’. Ma Shaowu, the daoyin of Kashgar who represented the 
authority of the Provincial Government throughout the south of Xinjiang, sent 
emissaries to Khotan with the intention of persuading local people not to throw 
in their lot with the insurrectionary forces that were approaching their town but 
he was too late. Representatives of Khoja Niyaz had already reached Khotan and 
were busy mustering support for the Turki rebellion. The commander of the 
troops despatched to Maralbashi attempted to reinforce Ma Shaowu’s entreaties 
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by sending a delegation of bays and qazis who he believed were loyal to him but 
his efforts were in vain. In the view of the Consul-General, ‘the result was that 
the representatives of [Ma Shaowu] were not listened to and the wave of fanati¬ 
cism spread rapidly towards Yarkand.’ Khoja Niyaz issued instructions to the 
people of Khotan to rise against the Chinese and ‘fanatical notices were posted 
promising a Moslem Regime, and amongst other items making a dead set at 
money lenders. ’ 

The Hami rebels took Aksu on 25 February 1933, after having defeated a weak 
and undermanned Chinese garrison in the town. Between February and April, the 
rebels, supported at that time by troops of the 36th Army under Ma Zhongying 
who was somewhat flexible in his alliances, ‘advanced towards Kashgar via 
Turfan and Aksu [and] the troops who were sent to oppose them were defeated at 
Maralbashi’. While that attack was under way, a number of Hindus (resident 
traders who were British subjects) were attacked and killed in Keryia. On 24 
March 1933, more Hindus, including the British aksakal Rai Sahib Dip Chand, 
were killed at Karghalik and their property was seized by Muslims. While the 
original impetus for the rising had been the powerful combination of a determi¬ 
nation to defend Islam and opposition to Chinese control of southern Xinjiang, 
this anti-Chinese rebellion by mainly Uyghur Turkis also had an anti-Hindu and 
anti-British component. However the situation was complicated by general 
lawlessness and opportunism: an attack on Pishan on 25 March 1933 was also 
followed by the looting of Hindu property but on that occasion the looters were 
predominantly Han Chinese troops rather than Muslims. 10 

The seriousness of the disturbances in the Qumul (Hami) area was becoming 
clear to the Consulate by early 1933 as it began to receive reports of significant 
Chinese casualties and news that military reinforcements were being sent from 
Urumqi. Ma Zhongying’s army had been forced out of the mountains, moved 
towards Karashar and Pishan and then ‘captured and looted’ Turpan. As fighting 
intensified to the west of Hami, it became apparent that the ‘rising of Tungans and 
Turkis against the Chinese administration [had] spread with surprising rapidity’. 
The Chinese authorities appeared to be incapable of dealing with the insurrection 
and the military situation became increasingly confused. The commander-in-chief 
of the Kashgar garrison, who was also the brother-in-law of the provincial gover¬ 
nor Jin Shuren, died in mysterious circumstances and an outbreak of fighting 
between troops under his command and those of Ma Shaowu the daoyin was only 
‘narrowly averted’. By the end of February the cities of Karashar, Bugur, Bai and 
Aksu Old City had fallen to the rebels and the daoyin of Aksu New City had fled: 
in both north and south Xinjiang the rebel military units had been ‘preceded by 
their propagandists’. The Consulate was aware that there was nothing to prevent 
the rebels from occupying Kashgar and Yarkand if they chose to do so; there was 
already a state of panic in Yarkand and the Han Chinese population in the city 
believed with good reason that they were in serious danger. Kashgar in contrast 
remained calm and neither the daoyin s yamen nor foreign consulates were 
believed to be under any immediate threat but confidence in the paper currency 
had finally collapsed and this had negatively influenced the attitude of the Turki 
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citizens, many of them traders who depended on a stable currency, towards the 
local government. 

Aksu New City finally fell in March 1933 blit the feared massacre and looting 
did not materialise and the rebels moved on to Maralbashi where they clashed 
with Chinese government troops. Rebel troops held the desert road from Guma to 
Khotan; Khotan itself and most of the rural areas were also in Turki rebel hands. 
Chinese officials, their families and Hindu residents were massacred at 
Karghalik. Consul Fitzmaurice, who was not replaced by Thomson Glover till 
November, reported that ‘Kashgar remained quiet under its Tungan Taoyin [Ma 
Shaowu], but the city has been denuded of troops and, in the event of trouble, is 
practically defenceless’. Only the daoyin and his bodyguard appeared to be capa¬ 
ble of any resistance and ‘the rest would probably join the civilian population in 
welcoming the rebels’. The Kashgar daoyin had prudently been ‘in constant 
communication’ with the rebels and there were rumours that he might have been 
willing to come to an accommodation with them. 

On 11 April 1933, the Old City of Yarkand fell; most of its Chinese residents 
had already fled to the Chinese New City for safety and there were reports of 
armed Kyrgyz bands massing fifteen miles from Kashgar. The entire garrision of 
Kashgar had been deployed to the Maralbashi and Khotan fronts to counter the 
rebel advance and ‘the few troops left in Kashgar were of very little fighting 
value’. As the Chinese force at Maralbashi had been wiped out, no reinforcements 
were available from that quarter. Kashgar, the most important city of southern 
Xinjiang was the obvious target for the next major rebel attack and was 
completely defenceless. 11 

Battle for Kashgar 

On 10 April 1933, Ma Zhancang, the Dungan commander at Aksu issued orders 
despatching troops to Kashgar, ‘to deal with local disorders’, under the command 
of Ma himself and Temur (Temur Akhund). They were expected to reach the city 
at the beginning of May but on 2 May Kashgar Old City was captured by an 
armed Kyrgyz band under the command of Usman Ali, 

who had been waiting in the neighbourhood of Kashgar for an opportunity to 
descend on the city, while a force composed of Tungans and Turkis, 
commanded by Ma Zhancang and Temur respectively, was approaching from 
the direction of Aksu to restore order. 

The Kygryz had mounted a surprise attack in the early morning and ‘peasants 
armed with cudgels poured in from the surrounding county in thousands’. Their 
advance propaganda attacking the Chinese administration had been highly effec¬ 
tive and by two o’clock in the afternoon they had entered the city where they were 
joined by ‘the greater part of the garrison’. They captured the whole of the Old 
City with the exception of the daoyin’s yamen which his bodyguard had managed 
to defend. The invading Kyrgyz expelled from the city all the ‘country people’ 
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that they found, locked the gates and conscientiously looted Chinese property. 
When Temur’s Turki troops, who were in theory allies of Ma Zhancang, eventu¬ 
ally arrived in Kashgar, the Kyrgyz let them in and they also looted the city, but 
not as rapaciously as the Kyrgyz. The death toll among the Chinese was about 
100 which, in the circumstances, can be considered relatively light. The adminis¬ 
tration of the New (Chinese) City decided that it would be preferable to surrender 
to the Dungans rather than the Turkis and the population there escaped the 
massacre that had been feared. In the Old City Ma Shaowu, the daoyin, held out 
in his yamen in spite of threats from Temur. When Ma Zhancang arrived in 
Kashgar with his Dungans on 7 May 1933 he concluded that he had been lied to 
by the Turki insurrectionists, who the Consulate staff referred to as the ‘Young 
Kashgar Party’, presumably by analogy with the Young Turks at the end of the 
Ottoman Empire, and ‘made an attempt to restore Ma [DJaoyin’s authority but the 
opposition was too strong’. Two days later, with Kyrgyz troops manning the walls 
of the city and the gates firmly locked, Ma Shaowu had no choice but to resign 
as daoyin and hand over to Ma Zhancang in order to avert an even worse crisis. 
To encourage support for the new regime, four well-known Chinese were 
executed on 12 May and their heads were exhibited on poles in the bazaar. 

‘Ma Zhancang, Temur and Usman Ali then all settled down to the congenial 
task of accumulating wealth and wives’. Ma Zhancang claimed that he was legit¬ 
imately reclaiming government property, but serious conflict ensued over the 
division of the spoils particularly as the Turki ‘Young Kashgar Party’ objected on 
principle to the Dungan administration. Ma Zhancang detained Temur on 17 May 
and imprisoned him in the yamen but was obliged to release him after demon¬ 
strations by the Kyrgyz troops. The following day, the Kyrgyz launched a surprise 
attack on the Dungans (although the yamen in which Ma Zhancang and Ma 
Shaowu, the former daoyin, were ensconced was left alone) and many Dungans 
and Han Chinese were killed. On 19 May, Ma Zhancang ‘agreed to hand over 
charge of Kashgar affairs to Temur and Usman Ali’ although he did manage to 
retain control of his Dungan forces which were not disarmed. The citizens of 
Kashgar resigned themselves to an uneasy and inconclusive stalemate. 

* 

At the end of May 1933 the situation in Kashgar was roughly as follows: 

1 Temur was firmly established as commander-in-chief with his headquarters 
in the Turki Old City. 

2 Usman Ali was general in command of a ‘relatively small [Kyrgyz] garrison’ 
in the Old City as most of his forces had been deployed either towards 
Yarkand or the Russian frontier. 

3 Ma Zhancang and his Dungans had been induced to move to the New City 
for safety. 

4 Su Jishan, Ma Zhancang’s Chief of Staff and Yunil Beg of Hami were jointly 
appointed daoyin in place of Ma Shaowu. ‘Relations between the various 
leaders [were] very strained and they seemed to regard each other with well- 
merited suspicion’. 
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This analysis can be compared with that of Chinese commentators (see Chapter 
3). There are strong similarities but until May 1933 the Consulate had considered 
Shabit Damolla, soon to be ousted from Kashgar, as a force to be reckoned with. 

Yarkand New City surrendered to Dungan forces on 26 May after fighting had 
broken out in both the Old and New Cities as Dungan troops had moved towards 
Kashgar. A mixed force was assembled in Kashgar to block the Dungan onslaught 
and many Dungans and Chinese were killed by ‘the Amir’s Khotan troops, 
Temur’s Turki troops and Kyrgyz and Artush levies’. As if the conflict in Kashgar 
were not sufficiently complex, the involvement of the armies of Amir Abdullah 
of Khotan now brought him into conflict with Temur over who should have juris¬ 
diction over the cities of Yarkand, Kashgar and Maralbashi. Meanwhile, the most 
powerful Kyrgyz basmachi outlaw band in the mountains (formerly led by Janib 
Beg) had moved down into the Kashgar area and was increasingly exerting his 
authority over Usman Ali’s Kyrgyz troops and allying himself with Amir 
Abdullah. 

As May 1933 turned into June, Ma Zhangcang’s Dungans were still in control 
of Kashgar New City. Travel outside the New City was impossible and the Turki 
forces of the Amir and Temur were ‘casting covetous eyes on his accumulated 
stocks of arms and money’. Chinese and Dungan residents were desperate for Ma 
to protect them against the Turki onslaught, some begging that he move to the Old 
City to save them from attack. 

Amir Abdullah of Khotan, accompanied by Sheikh-ul Islam and a thousand 
poorly-armed troops, advanced on Kashgar on 4 July. Temur combined with 
Usman Ali to defeat the Kyrgyz bandits of Janib Beg who was imprisoned and 
then went on to capture the Amir and disarm his troops. The Amir was later 
released and some arms and all other belongings which had been confiscated 
were returned but after further armed clashes on 17 July the Amir’s troops were 
rather more thoroughly disarmed and ‘melted away’. The Amir himself remained 
in his garden but on 30 July was ‘transferred to closer confinement’ in a house 
near one of the gates of the Old City. Meanwhile Khoja Niyaz Hajji, still some 
distance from Kashgar, had made a truce with the Chinese authorities, in the face 
of opposition by Temur, and prevented a combined attack by the forces of the 
Khotan Amir and Kyrgyz troops on the Dungans. In his J uly Kashgar Diary writ¬ 
ten at the end of the month or in early August, Consul Fitzmaurice reported that 
Khoja Niyaz had arrived in Kashgar on 26 July to consolidate an alliance with 
Temur and had brought with him a seal to confirm Temur’s formal appointment 
as Commander-in-Chief of Kashgar District. They planned to disarm Ma 
Zhancang who was still in the New City but Ma pre-empted them by taking his 
forces into the mountains. 

It is unlikely that Niyaz came into Kashgar on that date; later reports from the 
Consulate continue to indicate that his arrival was still expected. Nevertheless, 
the net result of this manoeuvering was that by late summer Temur had concen¬ 
trated all real power in Kashgar in his own hands although there was still conflict 
with one of the two joint daoyins, Yunil Beg (Su Jinshou the other daoyin was 
considering an accommodation with Temur). 12 
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Death of Temur 

Under pressure from delegates sent to Kashgar by Khoja Niyaz, Temur invited 
Usman Ali and leaders of various armed Kyrgyz bands in the hills to join him in 
an attempt to disarm Ma Zhancang, their main adversary who was holding the 
New City. Temur was not enthusiastic about sharing power and, in order to block 
the possibility of a stronger alliance against him Ma, who was well aware of the 
differences between the Turki leaders, spread rumours to encourage the dissen¬ 
sion and ensure that the Turki forces remained divided. In the ensuing confusion 
Ma was able to take Kashgar Old City with little difficulty and on 9 August 1933 
Temur was executed by Dungan troops who also looted the home of the British 
aksakal in the city. Ma Shaowu the former daoyin travelled to the New City and, 
in an attempt to broker a negotiated settlement, invited Usman Ali and the Kyrgyz 
chiefs to meet on 12 and 13 August 1933. Usman assumed that he would replace 
the assassinated Temur as Commander-in-Chief of Kashgar but Ma Zhancang 
refused to allow him to take over and managed to prevent him from acquiring 
much-needed weapons. Ma withdrew once again to his stronghold in the New 
City, leaving only a skeleton staff in the Old City. 

On 16 August, Kyrgyz forces launched a surprise attack and allowed, ‘thou¬ 
sands of villagers armed with cudgels and also a number of Turki and Andijani 
troops’ to enter Kashgar. The yamens were captured and looted, and those 
Dungans and Han Chinese who were able fled to seek refuge in the New City. Ma 
Zhancang was unable to send troops to relieve the Old City, and, by the end of 
August, the New City was besieged by thousands of villagers, mostly unarmed, 
allied with the remnants of Temur’s forces. Turki and Kyrgyz forces alike were 
running short of ammunition and another stalemate ensued. 

Representatives of Khoja Niyaz Hajji, who had still not come to the city, 
arrived in Kashgar on 28 August and proposed that the city’s Turkis should 
support Niyaz’s truce with the Chinese. Part of Niyaz’s strategy was to try to keep 
the Kyrgyz forces in Kashgar rather than let them return to the hills from where 
they had come, as they would be able to assist him with the siege of the Dungan 
and Chinese troops in the New City. The bays of Kashgar were in a difficult posi¬ 
tion and unclear whom they should support. The Khotan Amir, who had been 
neutralised militarily, was freed and allowed to return to Khotan as he no longer 
posed a threat in Kashgar. 13 

Little changed during September 1933 and the prospect of a peaceful settlement 
between Ma Zhancang, who remained trapped in the New City, and the Turki lead¬ 
ers seemed as ‘remote as ever’. The Turki and Kyrgyz forces were running out of 
ammunition; they badly needed to defeat Ma and were beset by internal dissen¬ 
sion. Then, on 21 September, a force of 300 Dungans ‘debouched from the New 
City and launched a surprise attack against Turki and Kyrgyz positions’, returning 
to their base in the New City with badly needed supplies and also prisoners. In 
response the Turki forces, whose leaders had held a strategic conference two days 
previously, launched a concerted assault on the New City on 26 September and 
surrounded it completely. The arrival of Khoja Niyaz, acknowledged as the most 
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influential, and certainly the most politically astute, of the Turki leaders had been 
awaited with trepidation for some time but by late September there was still no 
sign of him in Kashgar. 14 

By the time the Kashgar Diary for October 1933 was written, Nicholas 
Fitzmaurice had been replaced as Consul by Lieutenant-Colonel) J.W. Thomson 
Glover whose appointment had been announced by the Foreign Office on 2 
November 1933. The new Consul, who was to be in post during the attack on the 
Consulate and the establishment of the independent East Turkestan Republic, 
began his first report by stating that there had been very little change over the 
previous month and that fighting between the rival groups alternated with nego¬ 
tiations. On 8 October there was another breakout from the New City as Ma 
Zhancang’s troops roamed the area in search of sheep and grain for the besieged 
human population and forage for the livestock. 

Khoja Niyaz Haji and the Eastern Turkestan Islamic Republic 

Three aides of Khoja Niyaz arrived in Kashgar from Kucha in mid-October 1933, 
but this delegation now came armed with credentials that identified them as repre¬ 
sentatives of the President of the independent Islamic Republic of Eastern 
Turkestan, Khoja Niyaz. The three men, Mosa Bai (Commander-in-Chief), Ismail 
Beg, (General Officer Commanding) and Azim Jan Haji (Vakil - ‘Guardian’) 
presented themselves at the Consulate and, in a cordial manner, requested assis¬ 
tance with weapons and ammunition; the staff of the Consulate agreed to pass this 
request on to the British government in India. The three men left Kashgar on 21 
October for Andijan and Moscow where they continued to seek recognition for 
their new regime. 

Khoja Niyaz’s presence was felt in Kashgar with the formation of a new local 
assembly organised by Shabit Damolla. Shabit now went by the name of Shams- 
ul Islam and had been prominent in the Khotan rebellion when he had represented 
the Khotan Amir. From the Consul’s viewpoint, the establishment of this new 
assembly or ‘parliament’ had little immediate impact on the unsettled situation in 
the town. It consisted of two quite distinct groups that were divided by their atti¬ 
tude to the Soviet Union. The anti-Communist faction included Yusuf Jan, a 
refugee from Andijan, Janib Beg, the Kyrgyz bamachi chieftain, Kodratulla 
Aurose Beg and, at least nominally, Shabit Damolla. Those more sympathetic to 
the USSR were Tewfik Sharif Beg, Sataboldi Jan, described as the leader of 
Communist Andijanis, Abdul Rakhin, Adil Beg and Khushmath Kichik Akhun. 15 

The new government of the Eastern Turkestan Islamic Republic based on this 
assembly was inaugurated on 12 November 1933. Khoja Niyaz was proclaimed 
president, although he had not yet formally agreed to serve as he was still in nego¬ 
tiations with the National Government in Nanjing, and Shabit Damolla emerged 
as Prime Minister. Thomson Glover took the view that the government probably 
included the best of the leaders from the Turki community and concluded that 
some of its policies were sound if only they were able to eliminate the ‘commu¬ 
nist elements’. He approved of the fact that it was attempting to restore normality 
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but noted perceptively that, although the leadership was now based in Kasghar, it 
did not have strong representation from the Kashgar area and that this could prove 
to be a serious weakness. Niyaz had nominated other members of the government 
but not all had subsequently been appointed and this indicated a degree of dissen¬ 
sion within the inner circle. 

Nevertheless the administration remained in office until the end of 1933 under 
Shabit Damollah and appeared to be intending to extend ‘Khotan influence to 
Kashgar’, by which the Consul meant that the Islamic element of the insurrection, 
which had been much more apparent in Khotan, was now appearing in Kashgar. 
As late as the end of December 1933, ‘President’ Niyaz was still only a shadowy 
figure to observers in Kashgar and although some believed that he was attempt¬ 
ing to forge an alliance with the Guomindang, others were firmly of the opinion 
that he was Moscow’s man and had strayed ‘far from the path of Islam’. This 
latter interpretation was reinforced by the understanding that Yunus Beg, a strong 
supporter of Niyaz and, according to Thomson Glover, one of the most intelligent 
leaders, had ‘mild communist leanings’. Niyaz was keeping his powder dry and 
not committing himself. The new government, acting in his name but not directly 
under his orders was short of funds and, in the opinion of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Thomson Glover, was ‘militarily hopeless’. 

Meanwhile the losers in the battle for Kashgar were taking stock. Usman Ali 
who had been rebuffed by Ma Zhancang and was not included in Khoja Niyaz’s 
plans for Kasghar took his forces into the hills with some of his Kyrgyz allies. On 
8 November, the son of Abdul Qadir was murdered by the Kyrgyz Adhi Beg who 
was then executed in public at the Heytgah (Id Gah) mosque the following day. 
The New City, under Dungan and Chinese administration, remained in a partial 
state of siege and continued to seek supplies, thus provoking clashes with the Old 
City. 16 

The elusive Khoja Niyaz finally made a confirmed appearance in Kashgar on 
13 January 1934, having travelled via Artush. He arrived a day after the second 
of two unsuccessful attempts had been made by the Turki rebels to capture the 
New City from the Dungans and Chinese during the month of Ramadan. Niyaz 
visited the Consulate for what were described as ‘friendly meetings’ but there was 
still great suspicion that he was far too pro-Soviet and his advisers were all 
considered to be Communists, although Shabit Damollah’s Khotan group were 
known to be resisting Soviet influence. On meeting the man at last, the opinion 
of the Consul was that ‘Khoja Niyaz appears to be a simple man, who in all prob¬ 
ability set out to found a Mohammedan state yet having sought aid first from 
China and then from Russia finds that he is no longer a free agent’. 

Although the new administration operated as an independent Eastern 
Turkestan Islamic Republic until early February 1934, diplomats at the British 
Consulate formed the opinion that it was essentially a ‘paper organisation’ that 
had been created as a result of an uneasy coalition of two opposing factions. 
Rather than analysing the factions as pro- or anti-Communist, which had been his 
initial assessment, Thomson Glover came to see them as pragmatic and Islamist 
factions, which is a sophisticated and realistic analysis. The pragmatists, headed 
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by Khoja Niyaz, were disposed to develop a political alliance with the Soviet 
Union, in the hope of obtaining weapons and ammunition, as well as with the 
Guomindang National Government in Nanjing. The opposing faction - those 
loyal to Shabit Damolla - was Islamist in its motivation and thinking and was 
determined to avoid links with either Moscow or Nanjing. 17 

Kashgar, although tucked away in the southwest corner of Xinjiang, was not 
insulated from political and military developments in the rest of the province. In 
northern Xinjiang, the authority of the Chinese government was represented in 
Urumqi by General Sheng Shicai and the figurehead civilian Chairman, Liu 
Wenlong, but their forces were in constant conflict with those under the command 
of Ma Zhongying, the Dungan warlord, who had been in control of Turfan and 
Hami, two important oasis towns in the east of the province. In December 1933, Ma 
Zhongying’s forces in this northeastern part of Xinjiang had suffered a major defeat 
at the hands of troops loyal to Sheng Shicai; Ma lost control of Turfan and was 
obliged to withdraw. General Zhang Peiyuan, had emerged as the de facto ruler of 
the Ili region, a position that had been legitimised by the official title of Defence 
Commissioner, awarded to him by the Regional Government of Sheng Shicai and 
endorsed by the National Government in Nanjing. Sheng had been counting on 
Zhang’s troops to assist in his struggle against Ma Zhongying but Zhang withdrew 
his support from Sheng towards the end of 1933. Zhang was assassinated during a 
mutiny of his own troops in January 1934 and his units ‘surrendered to the 
Provincial Government’, that is they went over to Sheng Shicai. The result was that 
Sheng was now ‘in virtual control’ of the whole of northern Xinjiang. Ma 
Zhongying had to withdraw his troops but the only route open to him was south¬ 
wards towards southern Xinjiang and eventually to Kashgar. 18 

Dungan capture of Kashgar and attack on the Consulate 

After many weeks of stalemate, sieges and skirmishes, February 1934 brought 
with it dramatic changes. Since Niyaz had arrived in Kashgar in early January, his 
troops had been engaged in sporadic attacks on the Dungan base in the New City. 
In February, the focus of the conflict shifted. On 6 February 1934 a relatively 
small force of Dungans, fewer than 1,000 men, took control of both the Old and 
New Cities, automatically raising the long drawn-out siege of the latter. When Ma 
Fuyuan, the officer commanding the advance units of Ma Zhongying’s 36th 
Division, entered Kashgar he called on the Consulate and was able to observe the 
staff playing a game of polo. On 12 February, Ma Shaowu, the former daoyin , 
acting on orders that he had received from Ma Zhongying, assumed supreme civil 
and military authority over southern Xinjiang on behalf of the Chinese Republic. 
The Dungans were back in control but this time they were acting in the name of 
the Nanjing government and to the observers at the Consulate, ‘[tjhis sounded 
remarkable, as the Tungans had been the original rebels, and Khoja Niyaz Hajji, 
who claimed to be acting for the Chinese was proclaimed a national enemy’. 

On 14 February, ‘a storm burst’. Dungan forces of the 36th Division had left 
Kashgar at 5 a.m., having heard that enemy forces were massing at Artush. After 
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they left, Andijani and Kyrgyz troops rode into the Old City and what followed 
was the most serious loss of life in the whole conflict. The rebels attacked the Old 
City again but the 36th returned and ‘wreaked their vengeance on the unarmed 
population of Kashgar’. During 14 and 15 February, between 1,700 and 2,000 
people were killed during intense fighting and almost every shop in the city was 
looted. The Consul and his staff took a keen interest in all military and political 
developments in Kashgar but during this onslaught they also became the targets, 
not of the Turki rebels but of sections of the Dungan troops who were supposed 
to be acting in the interests of the Chinese government. 

The Consulate had come under attack in spite of, or possibly because of, the 
fact that it was obviously a British diplomatic compound. It was 

clearly marked with flags at the gates and on the main building and large 
boards in addition written in Chinese characters are placed over the gates ... 
Mrs Thomson Glover was with the Consul-General and the Vice-Consul by 
the drawing room window and over this was flying a large Union Jack. The 
Consulate could never be mistaken for a native building. 

Worse was to follow as ‘Tungan troops pursuing Andijanis fired at a group with 
the Consul-General and Vice-consul and shot the wife of the Consul-General in 
the lungs’ as the group were standing by the drawing room window. 

In the confusion there was firing into the Consulate compound, and, when the 
lock of the west gate was shot off, two British subjects were killed. ‘At one time 
10 Tungans shot through the lock of the side door of the Britsh Consolate and 
killed the brother of a chuprassi [an Indian term for an office messenger], a 
British subject. The unarmed Hunza Guard finally ejected them.’ 

In the afternoon, although the local military commander had sent a note to the 
Consul assuring him that everything was under control, shots were still being 
fired injuring members of the Consulate staff; these could only have come from 
Chinese or Dungan troops. There were more shots by Dungan troops positioned 
on the walls of the city and other members of the Consulate staff were wounded. 
There were ‘bullets fired from the City Walls occupied by the Troops and there 
was no firing from any of the rebels.’ 

Ma Shaowu later came to apologise for the attack and wished to make clear 
that he was not responsible for it. He offered his condolences and admitted ‘tech¬ 
nical responsibility’ for the failure of his officials to defend the Consulate, 
although at the time he had been in the New City, some six miles from the scene 
of the fighting. The Consul did not blame him personally for the attack and 
accepted that, although Ma had made tactical errors in handling the crisis, he had 
always acted in good faith towards the British. Bad blood between Ma and the 
military commander of southern Xinjiang, who was also the brother of the 
Governor, had led to poor cooperation. The commander was found dead in the 
New City, either poisoned or following an overdose of opium which he had taken 
on hearing of the rebel advance. Thomson Glover maintained that the distur¬ 
bances, a genuine revolt rather than ‘mere riots’, were at root the result of 
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maladministration by the Provincial Government and ‘lack of diligence on the 
part of the local authorities’ but ‘the primary cause was the misgovernment of and 
lack of tact on the part of the Chairman at Urumqi’. This view was shared by 
many in Kashgar but also by the Nanjing government. 

The result of the fighting and the aftermath shocked the Consul even though 
he was a professional military man. 

The city and surroundings were like a city of the dead, for days none dared 
venture forth. The dead lay unburied being devoured by dogs. Supplies coidd 
not be obtained. The water carrier obtained a scant supply of water under fire. 
The slaughter of those unarmed filled me with horror. 

The killing was followed by a period of silence: the people who had survived 
were terrified but managed to find some food as butchers and bakers shops had 
opened again. The battle was not over: on 19 February Andijani forces were 
massing in preparation for battle and Dungan troops poured out from both the Old 
and New Cities to counter attack. In the event, the Andijanis turned away from 
Kashgar and captured Tashkurgan which is on the route back to Andijan. 19 

Niyaz had been driven out of Kashgar in the wake of the attack by Ma 
Zhongying’s 36th Division but rallied his forces at Yarkand and then withdrew 
further to Faisabad where they were attacked again and routed by Dungan troops. 
Niyaz eventually headed for the Russian border via the crossing point of 
Irkeshtam. A man by the name of Ibrahim Laotsung was appointed as the repre¬ 
sentative of the Turkis in the Old City. Kashgar was beginning to return to some 
semblance of normality but as the Consul observed, ‘confidence is far from being 
restored’ and even for the Consul himself the events of 14 and 15 February ‘will 
not be forgotten for a long time, the death of the unarmed, the looting, the subse¬ 
quent forced enlistment of youths, the roving proclivities of the rank and file after 
dark’. Mrs Thomson Glover survived the shooting and was convalescing satis¬ 
factorily but the staff remained shocked by the episode. 

It was not at all clear to the Consulate staff whether the Dungans were plan¬ 
ning to remain in Kashgar as the new permanent administration or whether their 
troops would just loot and leave. Ma Shaowu appointed a former senior Chinese 
officer, Brigadier Yang Tongling, as his Chief of Staff but there was further confu¬ 
sion early in April 1934 when two Dungan generals, Bai and Cai, arrived in 
Kashgar with a letter from Ma Zhongying. Ma Zhongying himself arrived unex¬ 
pectedly on 6 April and called at the Consulate. Thomson Glover was favourably 
impressed by this 24-year-old warlord with a ‘pleasing personality’ who informed 
the Consul that he was in command of the 36th Division on the orders of Nanjing 
and had acted in the interest of the National Government to try to ‘put an end to 
the oppressive rule’ of Sheng Shicai who had too close an understanding with the 
Soviet Union. Khoja Niyaz, he insisted, had requested him to assist in this action 
but had later deserted him. 20 

Later in April 1934, the main body of troops of Ma Zhongying’s 36th Division 
left Kashgar to attempt to take control of the city of Yengisar (Yengi Hissar) but 
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met stiff resistance. They laid siege to the city where the troops of the traditional 
ruler, Amir Nur Akhund, were resisting and it was not until 13 April that the walls 
were breached and the Amir and many soldiers and civilians were killed. The 36th 
Division then moved on to Maralbashi where they were responsible for more 
looting, not withdrawing until 31 May. Although the 36th Division had with¬ 
drawn, Kashgar was still effectively under the control of Dungans. Various 
Dungan military units were stationed in the city from time to time but they were 
able to control it completely without the need for further fighting. The Old (Turki) 
City of Kashgar was ‘unprotected except for a few hundred ill-armed local 
Turkis’, but, although there were many troop movements around southern 
Xinjiang, these no longer affected Kashgar. Khotan to the east was also under 
Dungan control. 

The movements of the main Dungan warlord, Ma Zhongying, were mysteri¬ 
ous. His 36th Division had been fighting Sheng’s troops near Aksu but at the same 
time Ma was trying to negotiate a political settlement with the government in 
Urumqi. He had arrived in Kashgar without warning on 8 April after being 
obliged to withdraw from a skirmish with Urumqi forces but then, just as 
suddenly, he disappeared in the direction, it was thought, of Khotan. In fact he had 
left Xinjiang for the Soviet Union by the Irkeshtam pass and had travelled to 
Moscow and Tashkent before returning to Urumqi. Ma was thought to be well- 
disposed towards the British and at times appeared to be canvassing support for 
his political ambitions from India. That did not prevent the Consulate from 
hoping that some sort of a ‘Chinese regime’ would be established rather than a 
Dungan military regime, although they still had concerns about possible Soviet 
influence. 21 

Chinese government forces retake Kashgar 

Sheng Shicai’s forces took Kashgar on 20 July and Ma Shaowu was formally 
reinstated as daoyin of the town. During August 1934, Kashgar finally had a 
version of the ‘Chinese regime’ that the Consul had wished for. The leadership of 
the new regime was beginning to emerge. The original Pacification 
Commissioner, General Gong Zhenhan, who had been responsible for establish¬ 
ing control, was replaced by General Liu Bin who flew south from Sheng’s base 
in Urumqi to take command of the troops of the Provincial Government. Liu was 
designated both Commander-in-Chief and Commissioner of Defence for the 
Kashgar region, giving him supreme political and military authority for southern 
Xinjiang and, it was presumed, replacing Ma Shaowu. The town was relatively 
peaceful, but the trade routes to India which were so vital for the British Indian 
community in the region were far from secure. The military occupation of 
Kashgar was accompanied by another programme of indoctrination, more inten¬ 
sive than the previous one. There were ‘weekly if not daily’ lectures on reform 
and a photograph of Sun Yat-sen was placed in a prominent position in the 
Heytgah (Id Gah) Mosque. There was an emphasis on the need to create a modem 
educational system and build schools, but other lectures addressed the condition 
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of women in Kashgar’s traditional society and advocated marriage reform and the 
abolition of purdah. There were protests against this nationalist propaganda and 
especially at the presence of the photograph of Sun in the mosque. One prominent 
Uyghur leader was arrested and there were mutterings about, a Boshevik 
takeover. The new administration included ‘Chinese, Russian, Turki, Tungan and 
Kyrgyz elements’. The local paper Yengi Hayat (New Life ) recorded the progress 
of reform under the new regime. Liberty and equality were the watchwords and a 
network of committees, staffed by people who were not well known in Kashgar 
and who in some cases had previously been deported for their Communist sympa¬ 
thies, was established to organise schools, libraries, sports and games, drama, 
manage the waqf lands (religious foundations) and deal with the problem of 
beggars. 

Although the government forces of Sheng Shicai were firmly in control of 
Kashgar, there remained the problem of Ma Zhongying’s Tungan armies and in 
September 1934 representatives of the Tungans arrived in the city to discuss 
terms for an armistice which was agreed without undue delay. 

Ma Shaowu, himself a Dungan although not loyal to Ma Zhongying, had been 
reinstated as daotai although his position was weaker than it had been and the 
supreme authority in Kashgar now rested with General Liu Bin who was directly 
answerable to the Provincial Governor in Urumqi. On 26 October, Ma Shaowu 
was fired on while returning from his summer residence and, although injured, he 
survived; by early 1935 he was beginning to recover although he had to go to 
Russia for treatment in August of that year. The reasons for the attack were not 
clear as his assailant was never found, but it was thought that it might have been 
because of his antipathy to what he perceived as Communist influence in the new 
regime. Kashgar was politically unstable and there were many arrests of promi¬ 
nent local people whose political and religious views were not in tune with the 
new government. In February 1935, General Gong Zhenhan was appointed as 
Governor of Kashgar, although his official title was xingzheng zhang [Chief 
Administrator]. The Consul found him obstructive and unhelpful towards the 
British and complained of the inefficiency of his office. In the event, he only 
lasted until August 1935 when after a disagreement with Urumqi he was replaced 
by Xu Lian. The authority of the new regime in Kashgar was confirmed on 12 
April 1935 when ‘Independence Day’ was celebrated ‘to commemorate the over¬ 
throw of the Provisional Government by Sheng Shicai’. When delegates to a 
provincial assembly returned from Urumqi in May 1935 they reported that 
although Sheng remained important and Niyaz was still in government as a 
‘puppet’, the Russians ‘really direct affairs’. 22 

Britain and the Eastern Turkestan Republic 

By that autumn, the Consul-General, J.W. Thomson Glover, and his staff were in 
a position to draw some firmer conclusions on the nature and the impact of the 
revolt in Kashgar to supplement the tentative analysis that they had been making 
on a month-by-month basis as the situation evolved. On 12 October 1934, the 
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British Legation in Beijing forwarded a report to the Sub-Legation in Nanjing 
which summed up the political situation in southern Xinjiang, based on informa¬ 
tion that had been provided by the Consulate-General in Kashgar; this is a 
convenient way of summarising the complex process by which the Eastern 
Turkestan Islamic Republic emerged and then collapsed, and of assessing the 
views that the Consul and his staff in Kashgar had formed about the situation in 
the region and their priorities. The report concluded that, 

Chinese official authority had completely disappeared and the local Turki 
leaders, of whom Khoja Niyaz Haji was the most influential, were generally 
in control of the various oases, with the exception of the New City of 
Kashgar [the Chinese City], which was still held by [Ma Zhancang] and the 
Tungans [Chinese-speaking Hui Muslims]. 

By the time the Consulate had prepared its report, the hopelessly divided Eastern 
Turkestan Islamic Republic administration had collapsed. However, in the view 
of the British observers, it was not this internal dissension, severe though it was, 
that had precipitated its demise but the arrival of Ma Zhongying’s defeated 
Dungan Muslim army in retreat from northern Xinjiang. Advance parties of Ma’s 
troops had captured the town of Aksu towards the end of December 1933 and 
marched south and west to reach Kashgar in early February 1934. They joined 
forces with other Dungan units that still remained in the predominantly Chinese 
New City of Kashgar and attacked the Old City that was in the hands of Turki 
rebels (mainly Uyghurs), capturing it and driving the insurgents out eastwards 
along the road to the south of the Taklamakan desert in the direction of Yarkand 
and Khotan. Whether the rebel administration would have survived if it had not 
been attacked by Ma Zhongying’s forces, can only be a matter of conjecture. 

This effectively ended the Eastern Turkestan Islamic Republic and the control 
of Kashgar by the Uyghurs but the Dungan forces of Ma Zhongying were them¬ 
selves defeated, initially at Karashar in the first few weeks of 1934 and then at 
Aksu in April, by the armies of Governor Sheng Shicai. Early in July, the town of 
Maralbashi [Bachu], which is only about 150 miles from Kashgar, also fell to 
Sheng’s forces. Ma Zhongying, realising that no further options were open to 
him, fled Xinjiang and apparently crossed into the Soviet Union. This was in spite 
of the fact that he had publicly been professing his resolute opposition to 
Moscow’s influence for some months. Although Ma Zhongying’s army had been 
defeated, there were reports that some Hui units loyal to him were still ‘holding 
out in Yarkand and Khotan’. 

The most immediate concern of British diplomats in China, and especially 
those based in Kashgar, was not the ebb and flow of the three-way civil war but 
the attack on the Consulate-General itself, by Chinese Muslim troops, on 14 
February 1934, in the course of which there were a number of British casualties 
including the wife of the Consul-General who was seriously but not fatally 
injured. The commander of the Dungan army, Ma Fuyuan, apologised as did his 
immediate superior the daoyin of Kashgar, Ma Shaowu, who had taken refuge in 
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the New City with the Hui forces after he had been deposed by the Turki insur¬ 
rection. 

Britain made a formal protest to the National Government in Nanjing at this 
attack on diplomatic premises and submitted a claim for substantial damages. The 
initial estimate by the British authorities of their losses during the disturbances of 
1933 and 1934 ‘amounted to fourteen killed, two missing, four wounded, and 
goods valued at 267,055 rupees’, but they reserved the right to increase the claim 
if more losses were discovered. Many of the dead and injured were Indian traders 
who were British subjects by virtue of Britain’s control of the Rej and there were 
reports that property looted during the turmoil had been transported across the 
border into India. Prolonged and detailed negotiations ensued on the question of 
liability and the appropriate amount of compensation, and, finally, on 15 June 
1935 the British received from the Chinese government a cheque made out in the 
sum of 8,000 Chinese dollars, which realised 8,620 rupees when exchanged at 
Kashgar. 

General Sheng Shicai’s final victory over Ma Zhongying was attributed by the 
British almost entirely to the armaments and aircraft with which he had been 
supplied by the Soviet Union and, although the staff of the Consulate were 
comfortable with the immediate political outcome in Kashgar, the involvement of 
the USSR was viewed as ‘a matter of grave concern’ by the British because of the 
proximity of Xinjiang to British India. Since 1925, trade in the province had grad¬ 
ually been dominated by the USSR and the Legation quoted Owen Lattimore as 
having said that even if Xinjiang were not politically a province of the USSR, it 
was effectively economically dependent on it; this was more accurate for north¬ 
ern than southern Xinjiang. In 1923-24, the value of total imports from Xinjiang 
into the Soviet Union was estimated at 3,015,000 roubles and exports to the 
Soviet Union valued at 418,000 roubles. By 1932, these figures had increased to 
12,305,000 and 15,698,000 roubles respectively. 

Britain and Soviet interests in Xinjiang 

When Lieutenant-Colonel J.W. Thomson Glover had arrived in Kashgar towards 
the end of October 1933 to take up his post as Consul-General, he reported that 
he found the region to be ‘flooded with cheap Soviet goods and Soviet agents 
installed in every trade, causing the cessation of local industries and seriously 
damaging the trade from India’. In 1930, the Turkestan-Siberian Railway, which 
ran close to the western frontiers of Xinjiang, had been completed and this gave 
the Soviet Union a considerable advantage in the region, since goods traded from 
India had to be brought across the Himalayas and ‘the nearest railhead in China 
[was] 1,600 miles distant across an economically sterile country, which will for 
many years militate against the construction of a railway’. 

The USSR had come to an accommodation on trade with the previous Xinjiang 
Governor, Jin Shuren, and after Jin’s downfall in April 1933 had been looking for 
an alternative political figure to support in the turmoil of the civil war in Xinjiang. 
Jin’s former subordinate, Sheng Shicai, succeeded him as Governor and the 
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USSR offered to provide him with ‘arms and ammunition, which are practically 
unobtainable from other sources’. Members of the British diplomatic community 
were clearly surprised at the defeat of the Dungan troops as they considered them 
to be ‘the most virile element’ in Xinjiang and they had impressed Thomson 
Glover as being ‘far superior to the former Chinese troops’. 

Needless to say, the new Guomindang National Government in Nanjing and its 
representatives in Xinjiang were less than enthusiastic about the military support 
that Sheng was receiving from the USSR. Following the violent rift with the 
Chinese Communist Party in April 1927, the Guomindang under Chiang Kai-shek 
had distanced itself from the policy of cooperation with the Soviet Union that had 
been initiated by its founding father, Sun Yat-sen. However, in order not to lose 
face, they affected to believe that accepting munitions from the USSR was neces¬ 
sary for the stability of Xinjiang. The Guomindang were preoccupied with 
establishing their new regime in Nanjing and wiping out the Communists who 
had retreated into the countryside of Jiangxi Province: they were incapable of 
assembling the forces necessary to intervene in the civil war in Xinjiang. 
Conscious of the parallel with the Mongolian People’s Republic that had broken 
away from China in 1911, and later, although formally independent, had become 
a client state of the USSR, they were concerned about their ability to maintain 
control over Xinjiang in the long term. Given that Xinjiang was in danger of 
becoming economically dependent on the Soviet Union and that the only effec¬ 
tive political power in the region was arguably being ‘maintained by Russian 
armaments’, this unease was understandable. 23 

Notes 

1 In the documents produced by the Consulate-General and in other contemporary 
English-language sources, Chinese-speaking Muslims in Kashgar are referred to as 
‘Tungan’ or ‘Dungan’. In China today, including formally in Xinjiang, they are known 
as Hui although the alternative name, spelt Dongan in pinyin, is still used informally. 
In Gansu and Ningxia today, the term Hui is almost universal. ‘Turki’, a tern that has 
gone completely out of favour in China, is used in these documents to refer to Turkic¬ 
speaking Muslims, Uyghurs, Kyrgyz, and Uzbeks (but not necessarily Tajiks whose 
language is related to Persian), and the different ethnic groups are not clearly differ¬ 
entiated. The members of staff in the Consulate were not necessarily aware of the 
significance of these ethnic distinctions, except in the case of some individual mili¬ 
tary and political leaders. 

2 Kashgar Annual Report, 1 July 1928 to 30 June 1929. 

3 Kashgar Annual Report, 1 July 1928 to 30 June 1929. 

4 Kashgar Diary, February and March 1931. 

5 Kashgar Diary, August and September 1929, January, February 1930; ‘Visit to Ili of 
H.B.M.’s Consul-General, Kashgar’, Report to the Foreign Secretary to the 
Government of India, Foreign and Political Department, Simla, 11 August, 1929. 

6 Kashgar Diary, April-May, August 1930, April, May 1931. 

7 Kashgar Diaty, July, August, September 1930; Letter Consul-General Williamson to 
Foreign Secretary, Government of India, 20 February 1930. 

8 Kashgar Diary, September 1930; May, June 1931; Su Beihai and Huang Jianhua 
Hami, Tulufan weiwuer wang lishi [History of the Uyghur Kings of Hami and 
Turpan], Urumqi: Xinjiang University Press, 1993, pp. 129-33; Lattimore Owen, 
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Pivot of Asia: Sinkiang and the Inner Asian Frontiers of China and Russia , Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1950, p. 67. 

9 Kashgar Diary, September, October, November, December 1931, January, February, 
March, April, August, November, December 1932. 

10 Letters from Consul General Lieutenant-Colonel J.W. Thomson Glover to the Deputy 
Secretary, Government of India, Foreign and Political Department, New Delhi, 27 
December 1934 and 21 February 1935. 

11 Kashgar Diary, January, February, March, April, May, June, July 1933. 

12 Kashgar Diary, January, February, March, April, May, June, July 1933. 

13 Kashgar Diary, August 1933. 

14 Kashgar Diary, September 1933. 

15 Kashgar Diary, October 1933; London Gazette, 2 February 1934. 

16 Kashgar Diary, November, December 1933; Letters from Consul General Lieutenant- 
Colonel J.W. Thomson Glover to the Deputy Secretary, Government of India, Foreign 
and Political Department, New Delhi, 27 December 1934 and 21 February 1935. 

17 Kashgar Diary, January 1934; Letters from Consul General Lieutenant-Colonel J.W. 
Thomson Glover to the Deputy Secretary, Government of India, Foreign and Political 
Department, New Delhi, 27 December 1934 and 21 February 1935. 

18 Letters from Consul General Lieutenant-Colonel J.W. Thomson Glover to the Deputy 
Secretary, Government of India, Foreign and Political Department, New Delhi 27 
December 1934 and 21 February 1935. 

19 Kashgar Diary, February 1934. 

20 Kashgar Diary, March, April 1934. 

21 Kashgar Diary May, June, July 1934; Letters from Consul General Lieutenant- 
Colonel J.W. Thomson Glover to the Deputy Secretary, Government of India, Foreign 
and Political Department, New Delhi, 27 December 1934 and 21 February 1935. 

22 Kashgar Diary, August-December 1934, January-August 1935. 

23 FO 676/182 ‘Sinkiang ‘ 1934; FO 676/214 ‘Interview with Hsu Mo, Vice Minister for 
Foreign Affairs at the Waichiapu’ and internal memoranda between the Foreign 
Office, the British Legation in Beijing, the Sub-Legation in Nanjing and the India 
Office, 1935; Kashgar Diary, August 1934. 


6 Communist activists in the 

Kashgar region during the 1930s 
and 1940s 


The arrival of the People’s Liberation Army and its commissars of the Chinese 
Communist Party in Xinjiang at the end of civil war in 1949 was by no means 
Kashgar’s first experience of the Chinese Communist Party. CCP members had 
operated in Xinjiang at least as early as the 1930s and the proximity of the 
province to the Soviet Union made it a much higher priority for the CCP than 
would otherwise have been the case for a poor region distant from the main 
centres of political activity in China. The contributors to Kashgar Culture and 
History (Kashi wenshi ziliao) may have been inclined to exaggerate the impor¬ 
tance of the political work carried out by CCP activists in the region before 1949 
as part of the Communist Party’s subsequent attempts to legitimise Beijing’s 
control over Xinjiang - many of them were after all friends and colleagues of the 
writers. However, the presence and activities of CCP members in southern 
Xinjiang is clearly and thoroughly documented in Kashi, which is the main 
source of information and provides an insight into the attitudes of Party members 
towards Xinjiang and its development both before and after 1949. 

Kashgar, located in the far south of Xinjiang, was not close to the Soviet border 
but it was still subject to influences from the USSR as well as the Chinese 
Communist Party. A strong contingent of Party activists had been sent by the 
Party centre to work in the region. Many of them operated in mundane trades and 
professions while carrying out political activities which were their main reason 
for being in the region, although some were assigned to relatively senior posts in 
local government. The political work that they were involved in was often clan¬ 
destine although the allegiance of some activists was an open secret. For a 
member of the Chinese Communist Party in the 1930s, an assignment to Kashgar 
was an opportunity to serve on the front line of the struggle against British impe¬ 
rialism. Border posts had been established close to Kashgar to regulate trade 
across the mountainous frontier between China and British India (most Indian 
border areas close to Kashgar are now within the boundaries of Pakistan after 
partition in 1947). Traders from India are described by the Chinese contributors 
to Kashi sometimes as British and sometimes as British Indian Ying-Yin. This 
description does not necessarily imply Anglo-Indian, either in the sense of mixed 
race or long-term British residents of India. It indicates that the Indian traders, 
some of whom were long-term residents of the Kashgar region, especially 
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Yarkand, were subjects of the British Empire and under the protection of the 
British Consulate in Kashgar. Manning the border posts to control trade or smug¬ 
gling was seen, both at the time and in retrospect, as a vital and noble patriotic 
duty. 1 

Japanese forces took control of Manchuria in 1931 and invaded the eastern 
provinces of China in 1937. Manchuria was ruled as an extension of Japan (as a 
puppet state) from 1932 to 1945 but although the eastern provinces of China were 
under military occupation they were never formally integrated into the Japanese 
empire. Xinjiang, like most of western China, was spared the tribulations of a 
direct military occupation but the Japanese presence in China influenced the 
political conflict in the west, not least because of Japan’s attempt to separate 
minority regions from the Han-dominated east, an attempt that was only really 
successful in some of the Mongol-speaking areas but had some impact in the Hui 
Muslim regions of Gansu and in Xinjiang. 2 

The War of Resistance against Japan [Kang Ri zhanzheng ], as the Asian sector 
of the Second World War is known in China, intensified the commitment of the 
Chinese Communist Party to the border regions. It was no longer just working in 
Kashgar to outmanoeuvre Britain and its Indian colony, but was also confronted 
with a new imperial power that was determined to replace Britain as the colonial 
master of Asia. As an Asian power, Japan was able to muster powerful arguments 
with which it managed to seduce some political leaders in marginal groups across 
Asia and persuade them that by becoming part of the Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere they would be able to free themselves from colonial control 
(whether under the British, Dutch, French or Chinese in Malaya, Indonesia, 
Vietnam or Mongolia respectively) and achieve independence. The Soviet Union, 
an ally of China, Great Britain and the USA against Nazi Germany was naturally 
seen by the Chinese Communist Party as a bulwark against the expansion of Japan, 
although Moscow did not formally declare war on Tokyo until August 1945. 

In the late 1930s, the CCP leadership, based at that time in Yan’an, despatched 
a group of four members - Hu Dong, Xu Liang, Zhou Dunlin and Zeng Haishan 
- to work in Xinjiang. 1 The governor of Xinjiang at this time, Sheng Shicai, was 
perceived as a progressive individual, by which the CCP meant that he was coop¬ 
erating with the USSR, and operating in Xinjiang was seen as an opportunity to 
extend the Party’s anti-Japanese resistance work in the ‘great rear areas’ [da 
houfang ], the zone that remained at least nominally under Guomindang control. 
After the Japanese invasion of 1937, the CCP and the GMD and their respective 
military formations, which had been at war since 1927, were officially cooperat¬ 
ing in what was known as the Second United Front but this formal unity masked 
deep divisions and distrust. 

The team from Yan’an were detailed to work in Guomindang military units in 
southern Xinjiang, including the Tashkurgan region which lay below the snow¬ 
capped Pamir and Northern Karakorum mountain ranges on the border with 
India, the key Asian possession of the British Empire. Hu Dong became company 
commander [dadui duizhang ] of the Tashkurgan (Puli) border checkpoint; Xu 
Liang was appointed county magistrate [ xianzhang ] of Puli County (now 
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Tashkurgan County); Zhou Dunlin and Zeng Haishan both became company 
commanders in the 48th Cavalry Regiment. 4 These appointments were possible 
because of the United Front policy and the CCP were content to record the solid 
contribution that these individuals made in reorganising the Nationalist-led mili¬ 
tary units, building sentry posts in the Pamirs and generally cooperating with the 
Guomindang in the joint struggle against British imperialism. 

In the early years of his governorship of Xinjiang, Sheng Shicai had impressed 
the CCP leadership and the Soviet Union by his anti-imperialist stance, which 
included distancing himself from the British presence in the south of the 
province. His appointment of Hu Dong to a sensitive command in the Pamirs in 
January 1938 was seen as an indication of this firmness and of his willingness to 
cooperate with the CCP, although Sheng was not able to exercise his authority 
fully in southern Xinjiang from his power-base in the northern Xinjiang city of 
Urumqi. Ma Shaowu, the Dungan Muslim daoyin of Kashgar, was often the 
conduit for Sheng’s orders but was also a man who liked to act independently. 

Communist activists in southern Xinjiang 

It is difficult to be certain about how many CCP members or sympathisers were 
working in southern Xinjiang during the 1930s and 1940s, whether for longer or 
shorter periods, although references to those sent and those released from prison 
as a group in a political amnesty in 1946 suggest that the number must have been 
in the hundreds. Some were CCP members directed specifically to work in 
Xinjiang on behalf of the central bodies of the Party, but there were also individ¬ 
uals who were not openly Party members, but who were regarded as trustworthy 
by those who were, and whose names would not necessarily be included in the 
official records. Some had official positions with the government of Sheng Shicai 
which was at least in theory allied with the Guomindang and therefore with the 
CCP during the Second United Front. Others were in Xinjiang because they were 
attached to military units that fought in the region. Some were operating more or 
less openly as Communists; others were clandestine operatives or had an indeter¬ 
minate status. Not all of the Communists who worked in Kashgar and its region 
have left records of their lives and work there, but, even so, there are too many 
accounts in Kashi shi wenshi ziliao to include all of them in detail: there is in any 
case much repetition of slogans, policies and details of work practices. However, 
accounts of their activities add both depth and breadth to the picture of life in 
southern Xinjiang before the PLA took it over in 1949. The records also illustrate 
the evolution of the attitudes of CCP members to Xinjiang that would inform poli¬ 
cies on the administration of the region after 1949. 

Impact of CCP experience in Xinjiang before 1949 

The introduction of a cadre of CCP members into the nominally Nationalist 
provincial government of Xinjiang in the 1930s and 1940s had important conse¬ 
quences for the future of the region. It provided the CCP with a wealth of 
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knowledge and experience of the workings of Uyghur society in Xinjiang and 
how that society reacted to government by Han officials (whether Guomindang 
or Communist). Some of these pioneering CCP officials remained in Xinjiang or 
returned after 1949. Others took up senior positions in other parts of China but 
their understanding of the situation in Xinjiang contributed to the body of knowl¬ 
edge within the CCP that was to be the foundation for later policies in the 
Xinjiang Autonomous Region. Others, notably Chen Tanqiu and Mao Zedong’s 
younger brother, Mao Zemin, the banking and financial specialist, died or were 
executed in Xinjiang and became martyrs. Mao Zemin’s memorial remains in 
Xinjiang’s main city Urumqi to this day and the memory of his sacrifice has been 
used as part of the justification for the CCP’s continuation of its colonial rule over 
the region. 

The nature of the policies that the CCP members were required to espouse is 
interesting. Most found little difficulty in defending and implementing the poli¬ 
cies of Governor Sheng Shicai who ruled the province as a virtual dictator from 
1933 to 1944. In the early part of his governorship, Sheng was left-leaning and 
close to the Soviet Union. The influence of the Soviet Union, especially in the 
north of Xinjiang, expanded greatly during this period, particularly in terms of 
trade but also in political influence which came close to political control. 
Xinjiang has sometimes been described as a satellite of the USSR during Sheng’s 
tenure as governor, but the complex politics of the region and the balancing act 
that Sheng performed between Moscow and the Guomindang government in 
Nanjing lead to the conclusion that this is an oversimplification. 

Financial and tax policy, in which some of the CCP members were involved 
was run from Urumqi by Mao Zemin, who was himself a member of the CCP, and 
the reforms that his staff were required to implement were modern and rational, 
and were designed to eliminate corruption and the worst excesses of exploitation 
and oppression in the traditional (some would say feudal) society of Xinjiang. 
However, from another perspective these reforms were an attack by Chinese offi¬ 
cials on traditional taxes, both secular and religious, that had evolved in Uyghur 
society over a long period. However rational and modern the reforms appear, they 
were inevitably seen by many Uyghurs as changes that were being made to 
comply with a Han Chinese model of finance and taxation (informed of course by 
advice from the USSR based on policies that had been implemented there). Not 
all Uyghurs responded to the reforms in the same way. The bays and begs of the 
Uyghur elite were unimpressed by policies that abolished their privileges and 
financial benefits. Poorer Uyghurs stood to benefit more, and indeed this was the 
aim of many of the policies of the CCP, so the poor and marginalised tended to 
be more supportive. Although the accounts of the work of CCP officials provide 
convincing evidence of the positive response of poorer Uyghur peasants, the 
extent of this support is difficult to evaluate. It is far from clear how well most of 
the CCP officials were able to communicate with local people. The efforts by the 
tax specialist, Cheng Jiuke to learn to speak some Uyghur have been noted but 
few of his colleagues appear to have given this high priority, and, in any case, 
most of them were in Xinjiang for a relatively short period of time and had 
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demanding work schedules. Most relied on Uyghur interpreters who also had a 
high level of spoken, and possibly written, Chinese: inevitably these dragomans 
were members of the educated elite and had close ties to the bays and begs whose 
position the reforms were undermining. 

With the arrest of most of the CCP officials in 1943 and Sheng Shicai’s rejec¬ 
tion of his former alliance with the Soviet Union, many of the reforms came to an 
end and southern Xinjiang reverted to its traditional practices. This of course was 
not peculiar to Xinjiang. It was the fate of communities throughout China that had 
come under temporary CCP control during the revolutionary civil wars of the 
1920s, 1930s and 1940s. Radical policies, particularly land reform, were imple¬ 
mented while the CCP was in control of an area but then lapsed if the 
Communists suffered a military defeat and moved out. What did remain, both in 
eastern China, and in southern Xinjiang, was the memory of policies that had 
been implemented under the influence of the CCP and when the Party took 
control of the region after 1949 it drew on this legacy. 

Notes 

1 ‘Sanshi niandai weiqi huoyue zai Pami’er gaoyuanshan de gongchandang yuan’, 
Kashi 1: 20-6. 

2 Michael Dillon, China s Muslim Hui Community: Migrations, Settlement and Sects, 
London: Curzon, 1999, pp. 85-7. 

3 Hu Dong was the name that Hu Jian adopted for working in Xinjiang but he is referred 
to by both names in the Kashi shi wenshi ziliao documents. 

4 Tashkurgan is also known as Sarikol and Sarikoli, related to Tajik, is the language 
spoken in the mountain communities of that part of the Pamirs. 


7 Border security and the battle 
against the British and smugglers 

Hu Dong in Tashkurgan 


Hu Jian, who used the name Hu Dong while working in Xinjiang, was bom in 
1916 into a poor peasant family in Xuanhan County in Sichuan province. 1 He 
joined a Communist guerrilla troop in 1932 and the main Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Red Army in 1933 and achieved steady promotion through the ranks ‘because of 
his military ability and courage’. During the Long March, which marked a turn¬ 
ing point in the fortunes of the CCP, he served with Zhang Guotao’s 4th Front 
Army [si fangmian jun\ during its tortuous operations in the mountains and grass¬ 
lands of western China where it suffered heavy losses in battles with the forces of 
Ma Bufang, the Muslim warlord of Qinghai Province. The remnants of the 4th 
Front Army, renamed the Western Route Army [silu jun\, attempted to reach 
Xinjiang where Zhang Guotao hoped to join forces with those of the Provincial 
Governor, Sheng Shicai, who was politically close to the Soviet Union and at 
least temporarily prepared to cooperate with Chinese Communists, but Zhang’s 
forces were harried and eventually annihilated by Ma’s troops. Hu Dong appears 
to have been one of the few survivors. 

By 1937, Hu was the political commissar of an artillery battalion in Sheng 
Shicai’s army based in Urumqi (usually called Dihua at that time) and in the 
winter of 1938 was appointed commander of the Border Brigade at Tashkurgan 
with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel [zhongxiao]. In January 1941, he enrolled in 
an Advanced Military Research Group [gaoji junshi yanjiuban ], presumably a 
staff or command course, but after finishing the course in 1942 was imprisoned 
in 1943 on the orders of Sheng Shicai, who had suddenly turned against the 
Soviet Union and the CCP, and was not released until June 1946 in a general 
amnesty of Communist political prisoners in Xinjiang. In May 1949, he took 
command of a PL A 4th Field Army, special armoured regiment, and led that unit 
to follow the 1st Field Army No. 1 Corps into Xinjiang. From 1964, he was 
deputy staff officer to the Military Commission Armoured Force Headquarters, 
where he made important contributions to the development of armoured units in 
the wider PLA. Hu is a good example of how experience and knowledge of 
Xinjiang in the 1930s was carried over into the administration of the region, and 
into central government, after 1949. He was hounded to death in the Cultural 
Revolution but after the ‘smashing of the Gang of Four’ was posthumously recog¬ 
nised as a martyr. 
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Confronting the British in the high Pamirs 

In 1938, as soon as he reached his post in the Pamirs, Hu Dong saw how the 
‘British imperialists had brazenly stretched out their devil’s talons from India to 
use Puli [Tashkurgan] as a springboard in their plot to control parts of southern 
Xinjiang by political, economic, cultural and religious means’. Supported by the 
British, ‘some Anglo-Indian merchants and adventurers’ were even bringing 
opium across the border into China and, on their return to India, were exporting 
Chinese gold, precious stones and rare minerals. Hu Dong was outraged that they 
could come and go as they pleased and resolved to make the abolition of special 
privileges for the British traders in Tashkurgan and the restriction of their ‘illegal 
activities’ his top priority. However, this attack on British activities was not envis¬ 
aged as an end in itself but as a breakthrough point [tupo kou\ from which to 
launch a general attack on British ‘arrogance and tyranny’ in China’s border 
regions. Hu, a trusted CCP member, was completely at one with the GMD policy 
in this nationalist and anti-imperialist approach to the control of China’s borders. 
There was a road between Tashkurgan and the border checkpoint at Mingteke 
[Mingtiegai or Mintaka], a pass that was well-known as it had been a crossing 
point on the journey between China to India of the seventh-century monk 
Xuanzang when he travelled in search of Buddhist scriptures. This road was part 
of an important route for Anglo-Indian ‘smugglers’ travelling between China, 
India, Kashmir and even Afghanistan. Hu sent out regular patrols to intercept 
them and regularly confiscated gold, silver and other goods deemed to be contra¬ 
band. Customs checks at the border were strengthened, especially on the baggage 
of traders using this Tashkurgan to Mingteke route. 

Tashkurgan in the high Pamirs faces south into Afghanistan and India 
(although that part of India is now in Pakistan). 2 The local population are often 
described as Pamir or Mountain Tajiks but they identify themselves as Sarikol or 
Wakh and their language is significantly different from the Tajik spoken in 
Tajikistan. One of the main concerns of Hu Dong and the Chinese government 
was that because this border town was on one of the major routes into Kashmir 
and India, it had become the springboard for British incursions into Xinjiang. A 
British representative had been based there, even before the establishment of the 
Consulate in Kashgar, and one of his main responsibilities was to ensure the safe 
passage of the consular mail between Kashgar and India. 3 There was also a small 
school and a Swedish church. Hu and his colleagues formed the impression that 
the British were running everything and that ‘British missionaries of every 
description’ were running great risks accompanying travelling merchants and he 
therefore assumed that, as well as engaging in private trade, they must be engaged 
in espionage. Hu Dong had been appointed Border Regiment Commander and he 
was soon joined in Tashkurgan by a fellow CCP member, Xu Liang, who had 
been sent to work as the District Magistrate (County Head). Their main priority 
was the co-ordination of military and political activities to strengthen border 
defences and to counter British influence in the area. Hu Dong’s view at the time 
was that the border defence arrangements at Tashkurgan were chaotic and that ‘in 
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reality although there was a border there was no defence’ {you bian wu fang], Hu 
Dong was in contact with the Xinjiang Governor, Sheng Shicai, and the Kashgar 
Garrison Commander, Jiang Youfen, but he also communicated clandestinely, by 
means of a secret telegraph system, with representatives of the CCP in other parts 
of Xinjiang. He also secretly monitored Sheng’s communications to determine 
whether or not he was ‘collaborating with the imperialists’. It is hardly surprising 
that such a consummate spy as Hu Dong should assume that all British mission¬ 
aries and Indian traders were secret agents but, as documents from the British 
Consulate in Kashgar demonstrate, running agents and collecting sensitive infor¬ 
mation was indeed a routine part of its work. 

Hu Dong had arrived in Tashkurgan in the winter of 1938 with a small troop of 
cavalry, consisting of about a dozen soldiers. At that time, the tallest building in 
the town was a stone and brick edifice built up against the mountainside and with 
the Union Jack flying high above it - the office of the local representative of 
British interests, the aksakal. This deeply offended Hu, particularly as the local 
office of the Tashkurgan County Government was a small earth building next door 
to it. Hu took his mounted troops up to the British office, deliberately tethered their 
mounts outside the doorway so that the main entrance was blocked and tried to 
frighten the foreigners inside with the noise of the troops and horses. This undiplo¬ 
matic manoeuvre may have disturbed the residents but it did not dislodge them. 

The Tashkurgan Border Regiment had a complement of over 500 soldiers and 
they were billeted in the homes of local people. Hu Dong realised immediately 
that this was bad for morale and also for relations between the military and the 
local population so he moved his troops into the grounds of an ancient fort. 
Within these grounds he directed the men to build new barracks for themselves, 
using debris from the ruins of the old structure. Hu explained to his men that, 

There are two types of army in the world. One type is the tool of the ruling 
class that is used to bully and oppress the people. The other is a ‘son and 
younger brother army’ [zidi bing ] that creates happiness for the people and 
protects them. We have become soldiers for [the benefit] of the people and 
whatever we do we must not add to their burdens. We have to set to and build 
our own barracks. 

True to his own principles, he led his officers and men in the tasks of sawing 
timber, mixing cement and erecting buildings. The weather, not surprisingly for 
winter in the high Pamirs, was bitterly cold and Hu Dong’s feet were soon split 
and bleeding. Seeing his example, his company and platoon commanders had to 
forget about any ideas they may have had about the privileges of being officers 
and joined the rank-and-file soldiers in manual labour. 

The brand new barracks that they constructed were on the mountainside 
directly opposite the British ciksakal’s offices. Hu’s troops trained outside daily 
and their drills were accompanied by ‘songs that resounded through the moun¬ 
tains’. As far as Hu was concerned, the barracks were not just a military base but 
also a ‘commanding height from which to guard against British spies plotting 
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armed rebellion’. Stories that have been passed down within the military in 
Xinjiang relate the British hatred of the Chinese border guards and plots they 
hatched against them, even attempting to kill Hu Dong. One evening, Hu was 
fired on when on the way to the Dabudaer post, but was only slightly wounded in 
the foot. On another occasion, according to his comrade Xu Liang’s memoirs, Hu 
had been warned that there was a plan for soldiers to desert and went to the stable 
to see if any horses had been saddled up. He shone a torch and was grabbed by 
someone but only sustained a few scratches. He went back to the barracks, picked 
up a machine gun and climbed up on to the roof, putting paid to any attempts at 
desertion or betrayal. Hu had gained the confidence of a number of the more 
progressive officers, in particular his second-in-command, a Tajik who was to 
prove a valued support in his next project which was to survey the sites of border 
posts so that he could build new guard posts and renovate the existing ones which 
had been neglected for many years. Hu Dong’s fears of attack by British spies, 
treachery and insurrection may have seemed exaggerated, but southern Xinjiang 
had been in a state of tension ever since the rebellion of 1933-34. Although that 
revolt was not caused by the British, the Chinese accused the Consulate of being 
behind it. The resulting tension was a genuine cause for concern, even if it could 
not justify the level of paranoia that officials on the Chinese border with India 
showed in the 1930s and 1940s. 

Strengthening international boundaries 

Hu Dong decided to mount an inspection of the section of the border for which 
he was responsible, taking with him his Tajik deputy to ensure that he had a good 
understanding of the reality of the international boundaries rather than simply 
how they looked on his maps. He selected two dozen or so members of his light 
cavalry troops with his deputy’s son as troop leader and a tough NCO, known as 
the Mountain Eagle as squad leader [banzhang] and they inspected over 1,000 li 
of the border, ‘traversing iced peaks and deep gullies and dealing with fast flow¬ 
ing river torrents and dangerous rapids. The air was thin and the mountain tracks 
perilous and they frequently encountered treacherous blizzards and avalanches’. 
Hu Dong’s recollection of these patrols was that, ‘Tashkurgan’s international 
border ran for over 1,000 kilometres and to make a complete tour took over two 
months. We sometimes travelled on horses or mules, at other times we were on 
foot but it was always arduous’. While on patrol they frequently encountered 
‘invading armed imperialist bandits’ or, more prosaically, mountain brigands. On 
one occasion a band, of these brigands had stolen hundreds of sheep and other 
belongings from the Tajik herders: the patrol chased them, killed the chief of the 
robber band and returned sheep, cattle and other property to their rightful owners. 
While patrolling the border, Hu and his men also organised a militia made up of 
selected herdsmen, supplied them with rifles and ammunition and left behind 
soldier-instructors to train them. Self-defence by the herdsman was an important 
part of Hu’s concept of border defence and a way of building confidence and 
securing the support of the local people. 
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In March 1939, Hu Dong returned to his barracks and, on the basis of what he 
had observed on his tour of the mountain borders, sent a report on his plan for 
reconstructing the sentry posts to his superior in Kashgar, Jiang Youfen, who was 
both Commander of the Garrison and Chief Administrator of Kashgar [xingzheng 
zhang - the equivalent of daoyin \. One of Hu’s Tajik platoon commanders at the 
time, later to become Deputy Secretary of the Tashkurgan Party Committee and 
District Magistrate) recalled that the building work was funded by the local 
governments of Kashgar (Shufu and Shule), Yarkand (Shache), Yengisar, 
Maralbashi (Bachu) and other counties in Kashgar District with further contribu¬ 
tions from Jiang Youfen’s office; the total came to 100,000 yuan. Timber (over 
1,000 pieces), fodder for the animals and provisions for the workers were trans¬ 
ported up the mountains by ‘50,000 camels’. This appears to be an improbably 
high number and it is not clear whether this is an incorrect translation or tran¬ 
scription, or whether the figure is being used in a familiar Chinese way to mean 
‘a great many’. In any case, it was an impressive undertaking by a combined 
labour force of the military and local people, and by the end of the year the border 
posts had been built or renovated. CCP members were proud of the level of coop¬ 
eration that they had received from local people in the villages and in the 
mountains. It is impossible to say how voluntary this cooperation was, but simi¬ 
lar strategies were implemented after 1949. 

Another Tajik border guard platoon commander (later to become Tashkurgan 
County Party Secretary and Deputy Director [ zhuanyuan] of Kashgar after 1949) 
recalled that seven new sentry posts were constructed on the Sino-Indian and 
Sino-Afghan borders. A platoon of border guards was stationed at each of these 
posts, and, to lessen the burden on the local people, Hu Dong had ordered them 
to open up uncultivated land on which they could plant forage crops and vegeta¬ 
bles such as potatoes and turnips which could be grown on poor ground at high 
altitudes and woidd provide food for the troops. Hu regarded this as a new style 
of guarding the border in which the troops provided for themselves but in fact it 
is an ancient system which was practised in the Ming dynasty, if not earlier, but 
had fallen into disuse. 

‘British’ smugglers 

Combating the smuggling activities of the perfidious ‘British’ traders remained 
Hu’s top priority and his forces cooperated with customs personnel in inspecting 
goods being transported into and out of China. Weapons, ammunition and 
narcotics were discovered in consignments being brought in by merchants travel¬ 
ling from Kashmir and gold and gems were being taken out: all of these were 
confiscated by the Chinese customs authorities. Hu also secured the cooperation 
of local people and persuaded them not to supply the traders or the office of the 
British aksakal in Tashkurgan with meat or any other food or fodder for their 
animals and in this way successfully isolated the aksakal and the traders. Hu 
argued that this isolation was achieved by educating the local herdsmen so that 
they understood the real purpose of the British presence in Tashkurgan, but this 
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ideological campaign appears to have been backed up by a combination of pres¬ 
sure and bribes. Once the ‘civilised foreigners’ were deprived of their meat, they 
were reduced to ‘creeping out at night and stealing sheep from the pens of the 
ordinary people’ who reported them to the authorities. When the Deputy County 
Head went to investigate the complaints of sheep stealing, he found that ‘the 
office of the aksakal looked like an abattoir and the aksakal himself, knife in 
hand, covered in blood and about to slaughter a sheep did not look in the slight¬ 
est like a grand British imperialist diplomatic official, more like a common 
butcher’. This story has almost certainly improved in the telling over the four 
decades since it first emerged. The aksakal was not a British consular official but 
a local trader with a part-time brief to watch over the interests of merchants from 
British India crossing over into China and to ensure the safe passage of the 
consular mails. It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that local people sold 
sheep to the ‘British’ traders and the aksakal and reported them stolen, for fear of 
the repercussions if they were found to have gone against the strict instructions to 
isolate the aksakaV s office. 

Ma Hushan insurgency of 1937 

After the collapse of the Eastern Turkestan Islamic Republic in 1934 and the 
subsequent defeat of Ma Zhongying’s Dungan troops by Governor Sheng Shicai’s 
forces, one of Ma Zhongying’s allies, Ma Hushan, managed to maintain control 
over the Khotan region until 1937 when he was obliged to flee after combining 
with the Turki leader Mahmud in an uprising against Sheng when the Governor 
decided to crack down on remaining local rivals. 

After the uncovering of the British intelligence network, Ma Hushan and the 
remnants of Ma Zhongying’s forces gathered together the great Ahongs and 
bays of southern Xinjiang in Khotan and Yecheng and launched an armed 
uprising, using arms and ammunition supplied by the British and based on a 
plot hatched by the British Consulate in Kashgar and the aksakal s office in 
Tashkurgan. 

According to Hu Dong and his successors, arms destined for Ma Hushan’s forces, 
were discovered at the border during a critical juncture in the 1937 uprising, but 
the insurrection was finally suppressed by troops from southern Xinjiang who 
remained loyal to the Chinese government. A small party of rebel troops managed 
to evade them and were fleeing from China when they were trapped by Hu 
Dong’s border guards, pursued and wiped out. 

Given the nature of trade across the Pamirs, it is highly likely that weapons and 
ammunition were brought in to Xinjiang - there was much money to be made in 
arms trading then as now - and it is possible that the British aksakal at 
Tashkurgan may have been implicated in and profited from the trade, although 
there is no evidence of this. However to extrapolate from that to blaming all 
armed rebellions in the region on imperialist plots hatched from the British 
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Consulate in Kashgar cannot be justified by the evidence available. Britain 
certainly wished to secure its trade routes in and out of India and sought local 
intelligence about insurrections and other military and political activities in south¬ 
ern Xinjiang. This cannot be interpreted to mean that members of staff of the 
Consulate were actively supporting any and every uprising, but these attitudes are 
a reflection of the extraordinary paranoia that surrounded relations between 
China, India and Russia during this period and that affected both Xinjiang and 
Tibet. This paranoia can be traced back to the Great Game of diplomatic rivalry 
between Britain and Russia in the nineteenth century; it persisted into the pre- 
Second World War period and remained in the memories of members of the CCP 
well into the 1980s. It is also a reminder of the strategic importance of Tashkurgan 
as the guardian of the main pass from British India into China. The British offi¬ 
cials in Kashgar during the 1930s were following the pioneers of intelligence 
gathering and military diplomacy on this complex frontier - including 
Younghusband and Macartney - and the support of a representative in Tashkurgan 
was vital for their diplomatic and political work. 

The Tashkurgan Border Guards and the County Government reported to the 
Xinjiang authorities in Urumqi that they had seized a range of illegal materials, 
including radio transmitting and receiving equipment and weapons. They also 
had the testimony of those accused of smuggling the equipment and these ‘British 
spies’ were expelled from China across the border into British India and ‘the 
Union Flag which had flown so proudly over the Pamirs for so long was finally 
lowered.’ This was ‘a triumph for the border guards and the people’s struggle 
against imperialism led by the CCP and a glorious page in the history of the strug¬ 
gle of the people of Kashgar against British imperialism and feudalism.’ 

The members of the CCP who were working in Xinjiang were confident that 
their contribution to Urumqi’s policies in the region had ‘decisively influenced’ 
the people of India who were engaged at the time in their own struggle for inde¬ 
pendence which was eventually achieved in 1947. Although the battles for control 
over the Tashkurgan pass certainly resonated with the movement for Indian inde¬ 
pendence, it is unlikely that there was any real connection. 

Mutiny at Tashkurgan 

On 12 May 1938, Hu Dong and his colleagues were forced to turn their attention 
from foiling British smugglers to an internal crisis when two companies of the 
35th Cavalry Regiment based in Shufu County near Kashgar Old City mutinied. 
After the revolt, the mutineers attempted to flee, one group via Ulugqat (Wuqia) 
and the other through the Tashkurgan border checkpoint where a platoon of Hu’s 
Border Brigade tried unsuccessfully to assist them. The 31st Cavalry Regiment 
stationed in Shule (Kashgar New City) was ordered to quell the mutiny, together 
with the 48th Regiment and the Tashkurgan Border Brigade. The 48th Regiment 
sent the Company Commander of 2 Company, Zeng Haishan (also known as 
Zeng Yuliang), with troops from his own 2 Company and 3 Company to follow 
them to Wuqia and Tuoyun. Zhou Dunling, 3 Company Commander then led 1 
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and 4 Companies towards Tashkurgan to give chase in that direction. In a classic 
east-west pincer manoeuvre, the Tashkurgan Border Brigade sent a mounted unit 
under Hu’s Tajik deputy commander to cut off the rebels while its other units 
strove to retain control over the border defences. 

Zeng and Zhang pursued the mutineers to a mountain pass where ‘about forty 
of the enemy were annihilated’ and their horses, weapons and ammunition were 
seized. Until a few days previously the ‘enemy’ had been their comrades in the 
35th Cavalry Regiment. Meanwhile the troops pursuing them had joined forces 
with the 31st Regiment to hunt down the remaining rebels. Hu Dong ordered in a 
cavalry squadron to take control of the situation in conjunction with units that had 
remained loyal: they seized all weapons and ammunition, and detained the units 
that had supported the mutineers and hauled them back to the military base at 
Tashkurgan. 

Within three days, the mutineers had been wiped out, apart from a group of 
about thirty who fled to Afghanistan. The military interrogated the prisoners they 
had taken, together with others connected with the mutinous unit, and came to the 
conclusion that the mutiny had been instigated by one fugitive Tajik, who had 
infiltrated the 35th Regiment and who was a spy for the British. Before the 
mutiny an officer of the regiment had written a letter to the Company Commander 
of one of the Tashkurgan Brigade’s border posts, trying to persuade him to collude 
with the mutineers but the letter was intercepted and never sent. The Chinese 
authorities in Tashkurgan blamed the mutiny on the staff of the British Consulate 
in Kashgar and its representative (the aksakal) in Tashkurgan and alleged that 
they had also been behind the mutiny by Ma Hushan and Mahmud in southern 
Xinjiang in 1937. The Tashkurgan Brigade forced the British aksakal to leave the 
country and at the same time expelled a British postal supervisory official ‘who 
had been working in Tashkurgan as a spy’ and took other spies into custody ‘thus 
breaking up the spy network that had painstakingly been put together by the 
British’. The triumph of the Tashkurgan Brigade was somewhat premature as the 
British Consulate continued to support an aksakal at Tashkurgan who reported to 
them on trade matters and troop movements in the vicinity of his post. 4 

Border security and smuggling 

On 29 August 1939, a joint proposal was submitted to the Provincial Governor, 
Sheng Shicai, by the Xinjiang Government Secretariat, Supervisory Office, 
Police, Finance Inspection Committee, Commercial and Banking Departments. 
They reported that, 

gold and silver being carried between the Puli [Tashkurgan] border check¬ 
point and the prefectural capital by traders with British nationality had been 
confiscated. One box also found contained approximately fifteen packages of 
gold and silver, high class jewellery worth approximately 13 Hang eight qian, 
4 fen and ornamental jewellery and small ingots to the value of 463 liang 5 
qian. 
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Correspondence between local tax offices in February and May 1941 also 
reported that foreign (mostly Indian) currency had been confiscated from traders 
carrying British documentation who had crossed the border into Chinese territory. 
The Chinese transcriptions of the traders’ names suggest that they were of Indian 
origin. From the point of view of later CCP commentators, this activity demon¬ 
strated how successful their predecessors had been in protecting Chinese interests 
against an ‘Anglo-Indian merchant clique’. 

To combat this increased threat, a strict regime of inspection and taxation was 
initiated by Hu Dong’s border checkpoint at Tashkurgan and the local tax author¬ 
ities to clamp down on narcotics dealers, smugglers, tax evaders, illegal arms 
dealers and anyone attempting to conspire with local Chinese citizens in illegal 
activities. Where caravans were not suspected of carrying contraband, Hu Dong 
would often send his Company Commander or deputy to escort them and oversee 
their safe passage. The names of his deputies indicate that they were Muslims and 
either Uyghurs, or, in the Tashkurgan region, probably Wakh or Sarikoli Tajiks. 
Any traders found to be contravening the new regulations were warned that they 
would be dealt with firmly and expelled from China. 

Reforming the border guards 

Before the arrival of Hu Dong, the Tashkurgan Brigade had a reputation for lax 
discipline and poor combat readiness under a corrupt ‘warlord’ commander. It had 
been managed in the same way for as long as anyone could remember and there 
had been frequent disputes between officers and men and conflicts, or at least 
cultural and religious misunderstandings, between the Han and non-Han 
members of the regiment. Hu Dong characterised this as the ‘old style, warlord’ 
type of army and set up a ‘training and consolidation’ [ zhengxun ] programme to 
change it. 

Hu was determined to turn the unit round, focusing on discipline and a reduc¬ 
tion in military bureaucracy but also on interethnic relations. He hoped to instil 
respect for ‘ethnic minority’ customs (in fact the customs of the majority of the 
population of southern Xinjiang) among the officers and men, by building closer 
ties between his trusted Tajik Deputy Platoon Commander and the more enlight¬ 
ened Han officers and men. Ideological and political education was his first 
priority. Most of the Han troops at that time were originally from the northeast - 
Manchuria - and many deeply resented the difficult life that they had to endure 
on the high plateaux and in the mountains: they particularly hated sentry duty. Hu 
Dong told them stories about the Eighth Route Army and the battles that Chinese 
people in the interior were fighting in the face of the Japanese invasion. To moti¬ 
vate them to take an interest in protecting the national borders of China and 
guarding the Great Western Gateway over which Tashkurgan stood, he taught 
them poignant military and revolutionary songs such as ‘Three Divisions exiled 
from their native land’ [Liuwang sanbu qu]. 

He organised an Anti-Imperialist Association for his troops, based on a provin¬ 
cial propaganda body established by Governor Sheng Shicai, and this enabled 
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him to identify a number of officers and men who were sympathetic to his 
progressive views. He gave them political instruction every day but also set up a 
new system of ‘discipline and democracy’ in the unit. This gave him a mechanism 
for exposing corrupt officers and any who mistreated the troops; some officers 
who had feathered their own nests with military supplies, or routinely swore at or 
ill-treated troops, were dismissed or prosecuted. This provoked shock and disbe¬ 
lief among the officers but enhanced Hu Dong’s standing among the rank-and-file 
soldiers. Food had long been an issue among the border guards. The quality of 
food was improved all round and Hu Dong also arranged for a separate kitchen 
to be set up for Muslim troops to show that the customs and traditions of non-Han 
soldiers were being respected. This was reinforced by education on racial equal¬ 
ity and ethnic unity, instruction which, according to these recollections, had a 
beneficial effect on relations between the Han and non-Han soldiers and officers. 

After securing their cooperation by these measures, Hu Dong began to reor¬ 
ganise his troops in May and June 1939. He rotated the border guard units, 
relieving the older and weaker officers who had been in the mountains and replac¬ 
ing them with crack units including subalterns and soldiers from the north-east. 
Older officers and men were sent down the mountains and replaced with younger 
and keener solders drawn from the garrisons in Shufu and Shule. He took the 
view that, by revitalising his forces in this way and continuing with thorough 
training and ideological education, he had strengthened the combat effectiveness 
of the border guards. At that time, because of Sheng Shicai’s closeness to the 
Soviet Union, there was no restriction on the circulation of Marxist materials or 
Communist Party newspapers in Xinjiang. Hu used this tolerant atmosphere to 
organise meetings in which he used the heroic exploits of PLA fighters and other 
news reports and revolutionary songs from the front to educate his officers in 
anti-imperialism and the battle against the Japanese occupation. Sympathetic offi¬ 
cers and men, particularly Tajiks, were recruited into a local section of the 
Resist-Japan Rear Echelon Support Group [Kangri houyuan hui]. Branches of 
this organisation had been set up in Urumqi and other parts of Xinjiang, includ¬ 
ing military units, after the Japanese invasion of 7 July 1937. Hu battled against 
corruption and the ill-treatment of soldiers in his units and attempted to bring in 
new standards of discipline in the fashion of the Eighth Route Army. Sheng Shicai 
was so impressed by Hu Dong’s success in gaining the support of Muslim troops 
that he awarded medals to Hu’s trusty Tajik lieutenant who was subsequently 
promoted and put in command of the 31st Cavalry Regiment and another Tajik 
officer. 

After this programme of reorganisation and political indoctrination, Hu was 
able to organise more effective operations in the high mountains of the border 
region, using light cavalry units, that became known as the Eagles, to strengthen 
defences and deter bandits who stole sheep and weapons from the Tajiks, 
although some of these thefts were also blamed on armed bands of Anglo-Indian 
traders. Great efforts were also made to build new border posts and renew others 
that had fallen into disrepair. 

If there was an atmosphere of paranoia in Kashgaria during the 1930s, there 
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was some justification. Cross-border trade with British India was lucrative and 
the Chinese authorities in southern Xinjiang had every reason to believe that they 
were not succeeding in collecting all the excise duties that were owing to them. 
The ethnic composition of military units, that were at least in theory operating 
under the command of senior officers of the Guomindang, is rarely discussed in 
detail but it is clear that senior officers were, almost without exception, Han; 
subalterns and senior non-commissioned officers may have been of Han or 
Uyghur origin (and possibly Pamir Tajiks and other Muslim ethnic groups in 
Xinjiang). Ethnic and religious tensions put a constant strain on their loyalty. For 
the senior officers, and especially those who were also committed members of the 
GMD or the CCP, the defence of the borders was a sacred national duty. For the 
marginalised Muslims drawn from poor villages in Xinjiang, it was more difficult 
to take this view. When faced with the option of following a local leader against 
the Han-dominated officer corps some would at times, as the Tashkurgan mutiny 
demonstrated, take their chances with a leader from their own community. 

The strategy of the CCP in Xinjiang during the 1930s and 1940s was not only 
to promote its own policies but to demonstrate that it was contributing to a greater 
national movement to resist the Japanese occupation and to improve the lives of 
the people. Party members sent to Xinjiang were instructed to ‘consolidate resist¬ 
ance in the rear areas and ensure that international lines of communication were 
not blocked’. Zhang Yuansheng, looking back over forty years to the experience 
of CCP members in Kashgar, argued that ‘the revolutionaries of the older gener¬ 
ation’ [geming qianbei\ took great pains to demonstrate the contribution that they 
had made, not only to the Party’s work, but also to the economy and finances of 
the area and to the social, educational and cultural life of the ordinary people, 
battling against illiteracy and bringing modern newspapers and theatre to the 
town. 

The modernity that they were bringing was, of course, primarily a Chinese 
modernity and the culture was a Chinese culture based on the Chinese language, 
although there was also some support for newspapers in Uyghur. The modernisa¬ 
tion that is described in this account was being spearheaded by members of the 
Chinese Communist Party and for a time there was also backing from the Soviet 
Union. There is no consideration in these narratives of the impact that this might 
be having on the Turki Muslims of Xinjiang or whether another kind of moderni¬ 
sation, consonant with their culture and religion might have been possible and 
more appropriate. 

Hu Dong in Urumqi and afterwards 

Early in 1941, Hu Dong was transferred from Tashkurgan to Urumqi (Dihua) 
where he enrolled in the Xinjiang Advanced Military Study Group [Xinjiang 
gaoji junshi yanjiuban ], remaining there until 17 September 1942 when he was 
arrested in the round-up of CCP members by Sheng Shicai’s police and placed 
under house arrest. On 7 February 1943 he was imprisoned but continued to battle 
against the authorities; he took part in hunger strikes, was severely beaten for his 
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pains and repeatedly interrogated blit refused to write a political recantation that 
the prison Governor demanded of him. He was released in July 1949 with the 
other Communist political prisoners in a general amnesty and sent to Yan’an. In 
1949, he was appointed regimental commander of a 4th Field Army Mobile 
Division and worked with Zhu De in Xinjiang where his unit undertook a variety 
of supporting roles on the battlefield. He was given command of an armoured 
regiment and on 30 July set out from Tianjin and, in what must have been the 
equivalent of a blitzkrieg operation, a ‘thousand li gallop’, his forces seized the 
oilfields at Yumen in the west of Gansu province. He was then attached to 1 Corps 
of the 1st Field Army, the first unit of the People’s Liberation Army to reach 
Xinjiang which took Urumqi (Dihua) on 20 October 1949 before the expected 
reinforcements had arrived. In spring 1950, Hu Dong was in command of 
motorised units that took part in the action against the resistance forces under 
Usman, regarded by the CCP as the most dangerous ‘bandit chief’ resisting their 
conquest of Xinjiang. It took three months before Usman’s troops were defeated 
and he was taken alive. Wang Zhen, Hu Dong’s commanding officer and the first 
Party secretary of Xinjiang under the CCP, dubbed Hu’s unit ‘trailblazing 
pioneers’. 5 

Notes 

1 Hu Dong is referred to by both names in the Kashi shi wenshi ziliao documents. 

2 Tashkurgan is now the main town of the Tashkurgan Tajik Autonomous County and 
under the jurisdiction of Kashgar District. 

3 In the Kashi documents, this office is called the daibanchu which is usually translated 
as the ‘office of the charge d’affaires’ but daibansuo, ‘agency’, would be more appro¬ 
priate for the base of the British aksakal in Tashkurgan. 

4 Telegram from Government of India External Affairs Department, to Secretary of 
State for India, 2 January 1940. 

5 ‘Sanshi niandai weiqi huoyue zai Pamier gaoyuanshan de gongchandang yuan’, Kashi 
1: 20-6. Uyghurs and Tajiks (more correctly Wakh and Sarikol people) were, and are, 
the majority in their own communities, and in Xinjiang overall, and the Han were the 
outsiders, but ‘ethnic minority’ [shaoshu minzu] has become such an established term 
that it is used in accounts such as the sources consulted here to describe non-Han 
people without its real meaning being considered. Zhang Yuansheng ‘Kang Ri 
zhanzheng shiqi zai Kashi gongzuo de gongchandang yuan (xu)’, Kashi 3: 39—45; 
Zhang Yuansheng ‘Kang Ri zhanzheng shiqi zai Kashi gongzuo de gongchandang 
yuan’, Kashi 2, p. 1. 


8 Tax and currency reform in 
Kashgar 


Members of the Chinese Communist Party working in the Kashgar area in the 
1930s were not simply there as propagandists. Many had real jobs and practical 
roles, often in local government, which enabled them to acqnire first-hand knowl¬ 
edge of how the local economy and society of the Uyghnrs worked. No tasks 
illustrate this better than the mundane but economically essential work of officials 
in the county tax offices and those charged with implementing the currency and 
financial reforms of Mao Zemin, the younger brother of Mao Zedong, in the rural 
areas. 

Gao Dengbang: Kashgar tax supremo 

Gao Dengbang (also known as Gao Yucheng when he worked in Xinjiang) was 
born in Yanchuan County in Shaanxi province in 1914 and joined the CCP in 
1932. From Yan’an, where he had been responsible for oil supplies under Mao 
Zemin, he was ordered to Xinjiang in October 1938 (at the specific request of his 
superior) as part of the group of Communist Party members sent to the region to 
work with the provincial government for the duration of the Second United Front, 
during which there was limited cooperation between the CCP and the GMD 
Nationalists. Mao Zemin had himself been sent by the CCP central committee to 
Urumqi, where he carried out high-level financial work for the government of 
Sheng Shicai. Between January 1939 and February 1942, Gao Dengbang was 
Deputy Plead of the Taxation and Finance Office in the Kashgar local govern¬ 
ment. Arrested in November 1942 by Xinjiang’s governor, Sheng Shicai, who had 
by that time turned against the Soviet Union and the CCP, Gao was rescued by 
Party members and taken back to Yan’an. After 1949, he rose to senior positions 
in the CCP, the State Council and other national organisations. 

Gao Dengbang’s work with the Taxation and Finance Office in Kashgar gave 
him an invaluable insight into local taxation practices and what, to CCP members 
at least, were the malpractice and corruption rife in the region, especially in the 
rural areas around Kashgar. Not all of the residents of Kashgar would necessarily 
have agreed with this view. Time-honoured arrangements sanctified by tradition 
were not seen as corrupt or unfair by the wealthy elite who benefited most from 
them. The issue of fair taxation was a perfect cause for a committed member of 
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the CCP to espouse as it brought him into contact with farmers and herders, many 
of whom were being exploited by the tax collectors and money-lenders. Gao 
rapidly established a reputation for fairness, probity and fearlessness in his deal¬ 
ings with corrupt tax officials. The tax bureau was necessarily large - it employed 
over 100 people - as it had jurisdiction over a wide area, including the counties 
of Shufu, Shule (both part of Kashgar), Jiashi (Payzawat), Yingjisha (Yengisar), 
Bachu (Maralbashi), Puli (Tashkurgan) and Wuqia (Ulugqat). Gao Dengbang 
wished to see the tax system reformed speedily and according to his own and the 
government’s concept of a fair system, and he made frequent trips into the rural 
areas throughout the region for which he was responsible to oversee the process 
in person. 

Revenue for the government in Xinjiang came principally from customs 
duties, a land tax and a livestock tax. Farmers who had little or no land would rent 
from the wealthier landowners and many contracts and title deeds included 
clauses on taxation which effectively passed the burden of land tax and labour 
service duties (corvee) to the poorest farmers. In southern Xinjiang, one particu¬ 
lar cause for concern among the reformers was a tax system known as ‘bundled’ 
or ‘packaged’ tax [haoshui] which Communist historians regarded as an undesir¬ 
able relic, a residual feature from a feudal era that they had thought was long 
gone. Under this system, the collection of tax was sub-contracted to local officials 
and to members of some of the wealthier and more powerful families who were 
entitled by convention to retain any excess tax that they collected. It was a system 
that positively encouraged dishonesty and exploitation. 

Gao Dengbang and his colleagues in the tax offices were determined to root 
out corruption and malpractice and they prided themselves on making a member 
of staff available so that farmers who felt that they were being overburdened by 
tax demands could register their complaints and seek redress. Such an arrange¬ 
ment had not previously existed and they made significant progress with this 
project. Because of their success in wiping out the worst excesses of embezzle¬ 
ment, exploitation and physical violence against the poor, Uyghur farmers had 
begun to give thanks to Hudu, one of the Uyghur words for God that is related to 
the Persian word khoda. 

In one case, Gao Dengbang discovered that a certain Mr Li who worked in the 
tax office as an accountant was dishonest and was relying on a close relationship 
with the office head to protect himself. He failed to issue receipts when taxes 
were paid in by the officials responsible for collecting them: his colleagues knew 
what was going on but would not say anything for fear that their boss would lose 
face. Gao reported the accountant to a visiting inspection team that was headed 
by a man who was an ally of the CCP members and the miscreant was sent to 
prison. The office head was transferred elsewhere. A second case involved an 
inspector who was running a scheme in which he could divert tax payments to his 
own pocket and also help others to evade paying what they owed. Gao took the 
inspector into Kashgar to visit businesses where there was a suspicion of fraud 
and went through the books with him, discovering that some of the larger firms 
were evading their tax liabilities on a grand scale. The managers of these firms 
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were lectured on their responsibilities to the state and the community, forced to 
repay the tax owing and in addition had to pay fines. Gao believed that he had 
succeeded in strengthening the tax system and ending tax evasion and corruption. 1 

Land tax was one of the most common issues that confronted CCP members in 
southern Xinjiang; some had already become familiar with similar problems 
during their rural work in eastern China as early as the 1920s. The tax registers 
that were used to collect land tax in Kashgar in the 1930s and 1940s were found 
to be out of date or otherwise inaccurate. As a result, the largest landowners were 
paying far less and the poorest peasants far more than they should. Gao followed 
Mao Zemin’s policy of checking land deeds and issuing new certificates where 
the existing ones did not reflect changes that had taken place in land ownership, 
a policy that was being applied to the whole of Xinjiang. A Deed Checking 
Committee was set up in Kashgar and Gao Dengbang became a member: the 
committee worked to enforce Mao Zemin’s policy and used various methods, 
notably spot inspections and meetings with district and village headmen to assess 
the reliability of registers, land deeds and tax receipts. 2 This was basic and time- 
consuming clerical and accountancy work rather than open propaganda but Gao 
and his colleagues believed that, by trying to make the taxation fairer, they were 
establishing a basis for the political future of Xinjiang - and their own political 
future in the region. 

Mao Zemin and Xinjiang 

Gao Dengbang’s assignment in Kashgar coincided with the province-wide 
currency reform policy of Mao Zemin, Mao Zedong’s younger brother, who had 
played a key role in financial and economic management in the Jiangxi Soviet 
before the Long March. Mao Zemin had been sent to work with Sheng Shicai’s 
government by the CCP Central Committee in Yan’an in 1938 as part of a group 
of technical, cultural and administrative specialists and was responsible for 
finance and taxation in his government. 

Mao Zemin was the elder of Mao Zedong’s two younger brothers. He had 
followed his elder brother into the CCP, which he joined in 1922, and, after 
involvement in the celebrated Anyuan miners’ strike of that year, he went on to 
take responsibility for the CCP’s underground publishing operation in Shanghai 
during the ‘white terror’ after the Guomindang turned on its former allies in April 
1927. He set up the Chinese Soviet Bank in Ruijin for the CCP leadership in 
1932, becoming one of the Party’s key economic and financial specialists. He 
joined a forward unit of the Long March and continued to raise funds for the Red 
Army en route, although how he managed to do so is not entirely clear. When the 
Communists settled in North Shaanxi at the end of the Long March, he was the 
nominated official responsible for economic affairs and encouraged the develop¬ 
ment of small enterprises and the opening up of virgin land for cultivation to solve 
the serious problems of provisions for the troops who he had travelled with. In 
1938, he went to work in Xinjiang, where he ‘spared no efforts in working for the 
local people’. 
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In the spring of 1938, Mao Zemin left China for medical treatment, presum¬ 
ably to the Soviet Union, and on the way he reached Urumqi where he broke his 
journey. Governor Sheng Shicai, the warlord ruling Xinjiang, was thought by the 
CCP at this time to be ‘progessive’ and asked the Party to send cadres to Xinjiang 
to help his government. Over a hundred were deployed to work in Xinjiang under 
the supervision of Chen Tanqiu (1896-1943), a leading Communist and founding 
member of the Party. Mao Zemin proposed that he should also remain in Urumqi. 
This was approved by the Party centre and he took over the Eighth Route Army 
Office, a mixed Chinese and Russian style complex on Alleyway 2, Shengli Road 
in the south of Urumqi. Since its restoration in 1962, this has been a public 
memorial to the CCP’s work in Xinjiang and to those killed when Sheng Shicai 
turned against them in 1943. Mao Zemin used the name Zhou Lin in Urumqi and 
worked openly as the head of the Xinjiang Provincial Government Department of 
Financial Administration, while also retaining his Communist Party role to 
enhance the Party’s standing and promote a united front in the resistance to the 
Japanese invasion. The Xinjiang that Mao Zemin and the other Communists 
encountered was a society where corruption and graft were endemic, and taxation 
was unequally levied and punitively high for those who could least afford to pay. 
The financial system was in utter confusion; the market was flooded with paper 
money and prices rose several times a day. Mao Zemin devised a three-year plant 
to develop Xinjiang’s economy, based on a reform of the currency that was 
designed to stop the indiscriminate printing of money and establish a sound finan¬ 
cial system. 

After Sheng’s seizure of power on 12 April 1933, there had been frequent 
hostilities with rival factions and the political situation was very unstable. 
Consequently expenditure on both civil and military activities was extremely high 
and the income of the Xinjiang government was insufficient to support this. 
Sheng Shicai’s solution was to issue more and more banknotes ‘recklessly’ so that 
they rapidly became worthless. Mao Zemin discovered that Sheng wanted the 
majority of revenues to flow through his personal office for disbursement and this 
was largely because he needed secret funds for his espionage network. Mao 
opposed this, reasonably and tactfully as he thought, but Sheng would not be 
moved. Nevertheless Mao pressed on with his reforms, attempting to enforce 
financial discipline and probity and these may have assisted the running of many 
key entreprise in the province. 

Because of his obvious opposition to Sheng’s use of provincial funds, Mao 
Zemin was transferred in September 1941 to be head the Department of Civil 
Administration in Urumqi. Undeterred, he continued to work for the people as he 
saw it, overseeing local government reforms that replaced the old-style ‘feudal’ 
arrangements with elected district [qu\ and village [cun] heads and promoting the 
development of hospitals and clinics in Urumqi, and more widely in the province. 
Ironically, in the four years that Mao Zemin worked in Urumqi, his own health 
began to fail and he had to undergo surgery for an inflamed caecum (the begin¬ 
ning of the large intestine) and the wound that this left was red and swollen, 
especially when the weather was overcast and wet, and he had to wear dressings 
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constantly to deal with the discomfort. He refused to stay away from work when 
he was ill and often had to be sent home by his colleagues. In the Eighth Route 
Army tradition, he did not smoke or drink and wore only simple and often worn- 
out clothes. In western Xinjiang in 1942, there were serious outbreaks of plague 
and typhus, diseases that are endemic to that region: Mao Zemin not only organ¬ 
ised medical teams to go to the affected areas but insisted on personally visiting 
some of the counties involved. Although he did not catch either of the infectious, 
diseases he had to be brought back to Urumqi and hospitalised with high blood 
pressure and bronchitis that had been exacerbated by overwork. Inevitably, he 
tried to continue directing the medical relief in the infected areas from his sick 
bed. This hero-martyr approach is what his comrades from that period remember 
most vividly and it is a style of working that is still widely admired in leaders of 
the CCP. 

By the autumn of 1940, antagonism between the Guomindang and the Chinese 
Communist Party, which had been muted during the early years of the Second 
United Front, had revived. After the southern Anhui incident (also known as the 
New Fourth Army incident) of January 1941 when the Communist New Fourth 
Army was attacked by Nationalist forces after having agreed on a redeployment, 
Sheng Shicai’s fa 9 ade slipped, as the Communists saw it, and this ‘local emperor’ 
secretly moved over to ‘seek refuge’ with Chiang Kai-shek. The CCP members in 
the Eighth Route Army Office began to make contingency plans. On a September 
day in 1942, a junior officer on Sheng Shicai’s staff arrived at the office with 
orders to take Chen Tanqiu, Mao Zemin and Lin Jilu, the key staff to a meeting. 
Although they realised that this did not bode well for them, they remained 
composed, passed on their work to the others in the office and got into the car: 
they were conveyed to Sheng Shicai’s prison. It was not long before over a 
hundred Communist cadres working in Xinjiang were also arrested. In spite of 
immediate telegrams of protest from the CCP to Sheng Shicai, Mao Zemin was 
executed on 27 September 1943, together with other Communists, for having 
tried to ‘organise an armed rebellion’ against Sheng’s government. His remains 
were removed to the Revolutionary Martyrs Memorial Cemetery in the southern 
suburbs of Urumqi after 1949. A memorial to Mao Zemin, honoured in China as 
a revolutionary martyr, stands to this day in the courtyard of 40 Mingede Street, 
Mao Zemin’s home and office while he worked in Urumqi. It bears inscriptions 
in Chinese, Uyghur, Mongolian and Kazakh, a permanent reminder of the CCP’s 
presence in Xinjiang before 1949. Mao Zemin’s martyrdom and the deaths of 
other members of the CCP who worked in Xinjiang before 1949 are seen as a 
mark of the Party’s commitment to Xinjiang and, although never acknowledged 
as such, as an emotional justification for its control over the region after the foun¬ 
dation of the People’s Republic of China. 3 

Mao Zemin’s reforms in Kashgar 

Although the situation in Kashgar was not identical to that in Urumqi, the south 
of Xinjiang was affected by the same economic problems. The circulation of 
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currency in the Kashgar region was, if anything, even more chaotic than in the 
provincial capital. There was the provincial currency that Sheng has issued, but 
also a Kashgar currency, the ‘big dipper’ currency, gold and silver shoe-shaped 
ingots, copper cash, roubles from the Soviet Union and the Indian rupee, which 
was particularly important because of trade with British India. All of these curren¬ 
cies operated with different rates of exchange. The result was confusion, inflation 
and price rises on an almost daily basis. 

Mao Zemin’s currency reforms, which his CCP colleagues in Kashgar imple¬ 
mented as closely as they could, were based on decisions to accumulate gold and 
silver reserves and then to withdraw all the exisiting currencies and issue a new, 
unified Xinjiang currency ( Xinbi ). The rate of exchange for these new notes was 
specified as 1:2,000 for the old Xinjiang provincial currency and 1:1600 for the 
old Kashgar currency, which gives some indication of the complexity of the 
monetary system before Mao’s reforms. 4 

When the old currency was handed in and exchanged for the new, it was taken 
away and destroyed near the Shufu county offices (the river bank near today’s 
Kashgar North Gate). The local archives hold a certificate, signed by Gao and 
other officials, recording the destruction on 6 January 1940 of old currency to the 
value of 100 million Hang (tael) of silver. Gao and the people who worked with 
him believed that the new currency was widely accepted because the population 
in general had been dissatisfied with the confusion and uncertainty of the old 
system. By the end of 1940, most of the old currency had been destroyed and the 
new Xinbi was in circulation for five years and never lost its value. 5 

Following the unification of the currency, price stabilisation and the reform of 
the tax system in Xinjiang, CCP members argued that people were less financially 
oppressed, life had become more stable and social tensions had decreased. Mao 
Zemin decided that the province needed to accumulate capital for construction 
projects and proposed that the provincial government issue construction bonds. 
These were issued in January 1941 and the hope was that they would realise a 
total of 5 million yuan (Xinbi) repayable over ten years with interest. There was 
considerable support for this issue which finally realised a total of over 6.6 
million yuan. One of the CCP’s representatives in the Xinjiang government, Chen 
Tanqiu, ordered Party members to support the bond issue enthusiastically and this 
helped considerably with the subscription drive. 

Gao Dengbang and his colleagues took part in this drive by going out to the 
towns and villages in the Kashgar region to promote the bonds personally and 
explain that they were vital both for the development of Xinjiang and to support 
resistance to the Japanese who were occupying eastern China. There was some 
outright opposition to the subscription drive and many misunderstandings. On 
one occasion, the team’s vehicles were stopped by a group of peasants as they 
were driving through Yarkand. One of the peasants flourished an application for 
the bonds. ‘There are seven in my family so buying one bond is not convenient. 
What if only some of us want to go into town? How can we manage?’ He wanted 
bonds in smaller denominations because he had been told by a local headman - 
it is not clear whether this was a community leader appointed by the government 
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or a religious leader such as a Sufi shaykh - that people would only be allowed 
into town if they bought a bond. Gao is reported to have said that the bond drive 
took a great deal of hard work and persuasion but that in the end it was even more 
successful in the Kashgar region than in the ‘richer and more populous’ Hi valley 
in the north-west of Xinjiang. 

During his time in Kashgar, Gao seems to have achieved a degree of rapport 
with the local Uyghurs: he was regularly invited to New Year and major religious 
festivals and to social events such as weddings and funerals. 6 It is difficult to 
make a judgment about the kind of relationship he had with the Uyghurs or 
whether he had a sufficient command of the Uyghur language to communicate 
with them directly. His position resembles that of a British district officer in India 
who was supposed to administer policies fairly and equitably (and was required 
to achieve a certain level of competence in the local language) but was essentially 
in a colonial relationship with the subject peoples. Gao also worked with other 
members of the CCP in Kashgar including Li Yunyang, Wu Naijun and Wang Mo. 

Conflict with Sheng Shicai 

Governor Sheng Shicai was envious of the rapport that the CCP had established 
with the non-Han population of Xinjiang and he lost no opportunity to put the 
CCP activists in the wrong. They were accused of being ‘running dogs of the 
imperialists’ or of secretly plotting uprisings and were subject to summary 
dismissal from their jobs or reduction of salaries without just cause. So-called 
‘dissidents’ were also secretly imprisoned and some were executed. ‘Patriotic and 
progressive individuals’ - people sympathetic to the CCP, even if they were not 
members - would disappear overnight, ‘enveloped in the mists of the “white 
terror’”. 

Shortly after he arrived in Kashgar, Gao Dengbang related to his colleagues 
that he had been at home one evening leafing through the Communist Manifesto 
when he heard the clamour of voices outside his house, followed by a violent 
knocking on the doom. Two plainclothes security men burst into his room, but as 
soon as they saw that he was a Han they turned round and left. It was not until the 
following morning, when he heard crying from a nearby house that Gao discov¬ 
ered that his neighbour and colleague the Uyghur deputy director of the Kashgar 
Tax Office had been arrested during the night. 

Sheng Shicai was rumoured to have received a letter in the autumn of 1941 
informing him that border security in the Tashkurgan region was suffering 
because of a conflict between the Communist county head or district magistrate, 
Xu Liang, and an officer of the border guards. Although there was no truth in the 
rumour, Sheng set up an enquiry and it transpired that the whole story had been 
fabricated by the police in an attempt to implicate CCP members in allegations of 
disloyalty and shoddy work. 

Sheng had always been equivocal about his relationship with the Soviet Union 
but in early 1942, before the Battle of Stalingrad which marked a turning point in 
the fortunes of Stalin’s Russia in the Second World War, he apparently came to 
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the conclusion that the USSR was about to be defeated by the Nazi Wehrmacht 
and he was not prepared to be on the losing side. He turned against his former 
allies in the CCP and had many of them executed, including Mao Zemin, whose 
memorial remains in Urumqi to this day. Gao Dengbang had been transferred to 
Aksu in February 1942 and then moved to Urumqi in November of the same year; 
he was imprisoned and remained in custody until 1946 when he was freed, along 
with 130 other CCP members in an amnesty arranged after the intervention of 
Zhou Enlai, and escaped to the CCP base area in Yan’an. 

Zheng Yisheng: tax specialist in Karghalik (Yecheng) 

Another tax specialist and devoted follower of Mao Zemin’s policies was Zheng 
Yisheng, who, like many Communist activists in the 1930s, used a number of 
aliases. He was also known as Zheng Yiran and while working in Xinjiang gener¬ 
ally went under the name of Zheng Zhengsheng. He was born in Tonggu County, 
Jiangxi Province in 1911 and joined the CCP in 1931, having been a revolution¬ 
ary since 1925. He took part in the Long March and arrived in northern Shaanxi 
where he was appointed head of the Central Revenue Bureau of the Chinese 
Soviet Finance Ministry and special financial delegate [tepaiyuan] to the 
Shaanxi-Gansu-Ningxia Border Region which was under the control of the CCP. 
In October 1938 he was personally selected by Mao Zemin to go to work in 
Xinjiang and travelled there in the group that included Gao Dengbang, Qian Ping, 
Cheng Jiuke and Luo Naitang. The others were employed in various posts deal¬ 
ing with finance and taxation in the Kashgar District but initially Zheng worked 
directly for Mao Zemin as secretary of his Finance Office in Urumqi. In 1941 he 
was appointed inspector to the Xinjiang Finance and Economic Inspection 
Committee with responsibility for carrying out inspections in the Hami (Qumul) 
district but was also sent to other districts and counties in southern Xinjiang to 
take part in financial and taxation inspections. In addition, he had a separate role 
with the CCP, under the direction of the CCP representative Chen Tanqiu, on 
whose behalf he liaised with CCP members throughout southern Xinjiang. Zheng 
had a reputation as an able worker who also had a good understanding of taxation 
and on 28 January 1942 the provincial government appointed him as head of the 
taxation bureau in Yecheng (Karghalik) County in southern Xinjiang, apparently 
at the request of the county government. The following April, he was also 
appointed to a more directly political post as a member of the Yecheng 
Government Affairs Committee, but in February 1943, along with many of his 
fellow CCP members, he was arrested on the orders of Sheng Shicai and thrown 
into prison where he remained until the general amnesty arranged for all impris¬ 
oned CCP members in June 1946, when he was able to go to Yan’an. After the 
victory of the CCP in 1949, he served as political commissar in the Ningxia 
Military District until he retired to a home for former cadres in Nanchang, the 
capital of Jiangxi, his home province. 

During the 1930s, when Xinjiang was ruled by Sheng Shicai, CCP members 
were extremely critical of his management of the economy of the province. They 
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complained that paper currency was issued without proper controls, financial 
administration was chaotic and price inflation was so high that it angered the local 
population. Mao Zemin, who had been put in charge of finance, had a clear policy 
of strengthening the management of the taxation system and ensuring that ‘what 
was taken from the people was used in the interests of the people’. He was also 
determined to ‘plug loopholes in the system of tax collection and curb tax 
evasion, corruption and embezzlement’. Additionally, he sought to ‘open up new 
sources of revenue and increase the amount of tax collected to develop the econ¬ 
omy’. He was of the opinion that Xinjiang should live within its means and 
balance income and expenditure. In order to do this, the entire system of financial 
administration required reorganisation including: the training of a new cadre of 
financial officials; reform of the currency system; price stabilisation and strict 
financial discipline. For a member of the CCP this was hardly a revolutionary 
policy, rather a conservative and prudent financial strategy which reflects the 
concern of many, not only CCP members, at the corruption and confusion in 
financial and economic management of the provincial government in Xinjiang 
and at Nationalist economic policies in China more generally. This confusion was 
eventually to lead to a complete loss of confidence in the currency that the 
National Government issued, a loss of confidence that played a part in the even¬ 
tual downfall of the Nationalist regime in the second half of the 1940s. 

Zheng Yisheng proved a faithful and competent assistant to Mao Zemin in 
these reforms, and, when he took up his post in Karghalik, used his authority to 
address the financial chaos in that area: it was claimed by his supporters that he 
had managed to bring about an impressive degree of financial stability in less than 
a year. Like his mentor and fellow CCP members in Xinjiang, Zheng was deter¬ 
mined to establish himself as a first-rate administrator even though his undeclared 
longer-term strategy was a revolutionary one. 

Zheng arrived in Karghalik in February 1942 carrying a set of plain military 
style luggage, in keeping with the frugal image adopted by CCP members, and 
stayed in a tiny cramped room. Colleagues recall that he got up early the follow¬ 
ing morning, full of energy, and waited in the courtyard of the County 
Government Office to shake hands with all his colleagues as they arrived for work 
and that his plain and simple lifestyle impressed everyone. 

The County Tax Office was riddled with corruption and malpractice. In addi¬ 
tion to normal tax collections such as land tax, there was also ‘pigeon tax’ and 
‘mouse tax’ (presumably levied in connection with real or imaginary pest control) 
and a variety of different fines and penalties. According to Zheng’s reminis¬ 
cences, Karhgilik at that time still had the remnants of the system known as 
baoshui (contract tax) and most of the tax collected in this way went into the 
pockets of officials. This chaotic and corrupt system was fertile ground for a 
committed and puritanical revolutionary determined to demonstrate his ability to 
reform the system. 

Zheng was a stickler for regulations and for precise and open accounting: this 
is unlikely to have endeared him to those individuals who had benefited from the 
ambiguous taxes and grey areas for years, if not generations. He even tackled the 
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butchers in the Karghalik bazaar who slaughtered livestock when and wherever 
they wanted. He insisted that the town built a proper slaughterhouse, partly for 
reasons of hygiene, but mainly because it was far easier for his officials to collect 
taxes due on slaughtered stock if all the slaughterers were gathered together. His 
colleagues, and some local people, appear to have had respect for his probity, 
although some found him to be a strange man because he was not always on the 
lookout for ways to line his pockets. When Sheng Shicai ordered him to be trans¬ 
ferred away from Karghalik in 1942, his superiors in the local government tried 
hard to block the move as they did not want him to leave. After his departure from 
Karghalik he was imprisoned by Sheng along with his comrades and was released 
with them after three and a half years in prison. 7 

Qian Ping: tax and the poor peasants 

Qian Ping was born in Zhejiang in 1915 and, after an early career in teaching, 
joined the CCP in Wuhan in 1937 where he was involved with the publication of 
the newspaper, Masses Weekly (Qunzhong zhoukan). He travelled to the CCP base 
in Yan’an in 1938 to study at the Central Party School and in October of that year 
was sent by the Party to work in Xinjiang. He held positions as a tax or mining 
official in Yarkand, Aksu, Yutian and Khotan and was arrested on the orders of 
Sheng Shicai in April 1943 and held until June 1946. After 1949 he returned to 
Xinjiang to work in financial planning, developing the oil industry and, among 
other senior positions, served as deputy manager of both the Sino-Soviet 
Petroleum Company and the Xinjiang Petroleum Management Bureau until his 
retirement. 

Much of his work in Xinjiang in the Sheng Shicai period was connected with 
land tax and other forms of agricultural taxation, including levies on the use of 
horses and cattle for hauling carts. During the tax season of winter 1939 to spring 
1940, Qian Ping noticed that, because there were so many people waiting to pay 
their tax grain, large numbers were obliged to queue up overnight and were cold 
and hungry. Some who had to travel long distances were away from home for 
several days so Qian Ping arranged places for them to sleep, particularly the very 
old and the very young, whom he allowed into the office to warm themselves by 
the fire and drink tea. Afterwards, Qian made arrangements for people to make 
their tax payments in offices outside the town to cut down the length of their jour¬ 
neys. This was not a side of tax collection that most local people had ever seen 
before and they were impressed. It is tempting to be cynical and argue that Qian’s 
concern for the local peasants was an act and that it was simply a way for him and 
his CCP colleagues who behaved in the same way to ingratiate themselves with 
local people. However the consistency of their attitude suggests that they believed 
in what they were doing and were committed to reforming the administration of 
Xinjiang to make it fairer and more efficient, at least in their own eyes. Qian Ping 
later made his career in Xinjiang after the foundation of the CCP, another exam¬ 
ple of a powerful connection between the CCP activists in the region in the 1930s 
and the Communist administration there after 1949. 8 
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Cheng Jiuke: Mao Zemin’s tax officer and musician 

Cheng Jiuke was a Shandong man, bom in 1909, who had been educated at the 
Teachers’ College in Jinan. Like many of his generation, he was radicalised by the 
Japanese invasion of China in July 1937 and became involved with underground 
Communist groups, eventually making his way to Yan’an in 1938. He continued 
his studies at North Shaanxi Public College - which was subsequently renamed 
North China United University [Huabei Lianda ] and was the predecessor of 
People’s University - and at the Central Party School and joined the CCP in 
March 1938. In October 1938, he was selected as part of the CCP’s team to be 
sent to work in Xinjiang and he left for Aksu in February 1939. He worked in the 
tax offices in the counties of Aksu and Yarkand until April 1943 when he, and his 
wife Zhou Jian whom he had married in Aksu, were thrown into prison by Sheng 
Shicai, remaining there until the amnesty of June 1946. After 1949, he spent most 
of his career at the Aviation University but was badly treated during the Cultural 
Revolution and died in 1974 before being exonerated of accusations that he had 
been a member of a ‘Xinjiang renegade organisation’. He was posthumously 
rehabilitated in 1978. 

Like his other CCP comrades, Cheng Jiuke worked tirelessly to implement 
Mao Zemin’s tax policies and drove himself and his staff hard with long work¬ 
ing days and late nights when he thought it necessary. He was also a cultured 
man and among his many talents were singing, performing operatic roles and 
playing the erhu, a traditional two-stringed Chinese musical instrument. He 
used his musical flair to try to win over the local population, giving perform¬ 
ances in schools and offices and outside on bazaar day. Naturally, these 
included patriotic songs and revolutionary refrains which he asked his transla¬ 
tor to interpret for the Uyghurs so that they might be won over to the cause of 
resistance against Japan. He was also a dedicated teacher and ran small study 
groups on political economy in the tax office, lecturing and teaching the young 
people of the county. He also made a point of learning the Uyghur language 
from his colleagues and teaching them Chinese, something that is not reported 
of most CCP members who were working in the Kashgar area in that period. He 
also had the reputation for being respectful of local customs, visiting the homes 
of friends and colleagues at New Year (the Uyghur Noruz ) and Muslim religious 
festivals. 9 
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For more details about the Hook collection, please see ‘Swedish Mission to Xinjiang: a 
note on the illustrations’, pp. xxvi 



Figure 18 Kashgar 1920s?, mission compound with church just to the right of the main 
entrance. Living quarters for missionary families to the left (Stina 
Martensson) 



Figure 19 Yarkand 1920s?, school children with teacher Qurban Nijaz (Stina 
Martensson) 












Figure 20 Yarkand 1912, schoolchildren and teachers in front of school building. Only 
in a mission school would boys and girls study together (Stina Martensson) 



Figure 21 Kashgar 1930s, 

Superga Akhond, a 
teacher who began 
work with the 
Swedish Mission in 
1912 if not before 
and was still with 
them in the 1930s 






Figure 22 Kashgar 1930s school 
teachers with family. 
These teachers, like 
many who worked for 
the Swedish Mission 
had become Christian 



Figure 23 Kashgar 1930s, Kader Akhond with family and brother 






Figure 24 Kashgar 1930s, 
patient transport 
outside the 
mission. The main 
entrance to the 
mission is to the 
right 



Figure 25 1930s Kashgar, main entrance of mission. Ivar Hook sitting with his hat on 
the left. Hospital staff on both sides and some others. Inside the wall to the 
right the church can be seen 







Figure 26 Kashgar Hospital, built 1933 



Figure 27 Kashgar hospital 1930s, patients and staff. Ivar Hook in a sun helmet is in the 
background 




















Figure 28 Kashgar 1930s, camel caravan 



Figure 29 Kashgar region 1930s, camels loaded in street 
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Figure 30 Kashgar region November 
1933. Jacob Stephen fleeing, 
dressed as a caravan man. 
When Jacob had to flee during 
the turmoil of 1933, the 
missionary Lisa Gahns gave 
him her camera and some rolls 
of film. This picture is from 
his flight via the Wakhan 
corridor of Afghanistan to 
what was then India (from 
Jacob Stephen) 




Figure 31 Kashgar 1930s, caravan luggage preparation. Labels read ‘Stockholm’ and 
‘G.Ro ...’for Georg Roberntz 




Figure 32 Kashgar 1930s, paper money from printing press. Local officials ordered the 
mission to print money: when there was no paper left they printed it on bed- 
sheet material (from Stina Martensson) 



Figure 33 Kashgar 1930s, printing press. Josef Khan and colleagues 





Figure 34 Kashgar 1930s, printing press opposite church. This was the only printing 
press in the whole of East Turkestan in those days and the source of 
equipment for local newspapers (from Jacob Stephen) 



Figure 35 Kashgar 1930s, visiting aircraft, possibly Russian Polikarpov 






9 Education and running a county 

Li Yunyang in Kashgar and Maralbashi 
(Bachu) 


Li Yunyang (or Li Zhiliang as he was also known in Xinjiang) was bom in 1914 
in the coastal city of Taishan in Guangdong, China’s southernmost province, and 
began what was to be a life-long involvement in education as a primary school 
teacher in his native village. In 1935 he went to Japan as a student, like many able 
young people of his generation, and while there became involved in political 
activity among the small but influential Chinese student community and joined 
the Chinese Communist Party. He returned to China in September 1936 with a 
fellow student Wu Naijun, whom he soon married and who also became a 
committed teacher. Like many of their generation of young, educated and patri¬ 
otic Chinese, frustrated at Japan’s economic and political aggression towards 
China, they headed for the ‘sacred revolutionary base’ of Yan’an where the 
Communist Party had established its headquarters after the Long March from 
Jiangxi. 

In March 1938, Li was sent by the CCP to Xinjiang where he became head 
teacher in No.l Middle School in the provincial capital, Urumqi, which was then 
better known by its Chinese name, Dihua (Tihua). In March 1939, he was trans¬ 
ferred from Urumqi to Kashgar (possibly because even at that stage the Governor, 
Sheng Shicai, was beginning to be concerned about the influence of CCP 
members in the provincial capital) where he was appointed Deputy Head of the 
Educational Department and then in June 1940 to Maralbashi (Bachu) to an 
appointment as County Head ( xianzhang ). 

Although Li Yunyang and many of his colleagues had been directed to work in 
Xinjiang in the interests of the CCP, these appointments were to organisations of 
the provincial government. At the time, this was nominally loyal to the 
Guomindang National Government of Chiang Kai-shek, which had its capital 
initially in Nanjing and then in Chongqing after the Japanese occupation of 1937. 
Between 1936 and 1941, the CCP and the Nationalist Guomindang had a United 
Front agreement to oppose the Japanese occupation. This was an uncomfortable 
and untidy relationship: the CCP and the GMD co-existed, occasionally co-oper¬ 
ated (although rarely effectively) and from time to time fought each other. 
Xinjiang had always been at best semi-detached from the government of China 
Proper and this was certainly the case during the period of Japanese occupation 
when Chiang’s National Government was weak, isolated and far from universally 
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respected. Xinjiang, under Governor Sheng Shicai, who in practice ruled the 
province as an independent warlord from 1933 to 1944, was not under Chiang’s 
control: it was heavily influenced by the USSR until 1942 when Sheng broke 
from Stalin. CCP members working in the province during this period were not 
necessarily working clandestinely as the policies of the United Front enabled 
them to work openly and the presence of the Chinese Communist Party was also 
welcomed by the USSR: nevertheless many of them worked in Xinjiang under 
assumed names. 

When Sheng Shicai switched his allegiance away from the USSR in 1942, Li 
Yunyang, like many of his colleagues, was arrested and imprisoned and was not 
released until June 1946 when all the CCP members who had been incarcerated 
in Urumqi were set free as a group and were allowed to return to Yan’an. After 
1949, Li worked as a head teacher in a Beijing middle school and then in a 
number of roles as a political education cadre, including senior posts in Jiangxi 
University and what was then the branch campus of the Chinese University of 
Science and Technology in Hefei. His final senior role was as Deputy Principal 
of Jinan University in Guangzhou and he retired in that city in 1985. 

Reforming ‘backward’ schools in Kashgar 

When Li Yunyang arrived in Kashgar in 1939, he was not impressed by the stan¬ 
dard of the educational system that he found there. Indeed he considered the 
whole region to be culturally and educationally backward. Life in the schools was 
disorganised and sloppy and the attitudes of teachers were, he felt, vacuous and 
impractical. This may simply have been the reaction of an educated and well-trav¬ 
elled Han Chinese, coming from a town in southern China with a tradition of 
contact with the outside world, to the isolated and enclosed Uyghur culture of 
Kashgar; but there is no evidence of any well-organised modern education in the 
region at this time, aside from the religious instruction that was given to boys in 
the madrasas. Li Yunyang approached the problem as he saw it by reorganising 
and retraining the teachers. He convened a series of ‘study meetings’ that contin¬ 
ued over a period of three months, provided new syllabuses for the schools and 
personally lectured the teachers on ‘modern subjects’. These included the impor¬ 
tance of honesty, the evils of corruption, anti-imperialism, friendship between 
Xinjiang and the USSR, racial equality and peace. Above all, he used these meet¬ 
ings to promote the policies of the Chinese Communist Party’s Sixth Congress 
that had been held in Moscow in 1928 while the CCP was still outlawed in China 
after the attacks on it by Chiang Kai-shek in 1927. This was not an attempt to 
provide a broad or liberal curriculum in any sense; it was an unashamedly parti¬ 
san programme of nationalist and socialist teachings which the CCP was offering 
as a solution to the dire situation that China found itself in after the Japanese 
occupation. Li’s lectures were followed by discussion groups and Li personally 
summed up each stage of the course methodically, reporting rapid progress in the 
attitudes of the teachers. Revolutionary songs of resistance to the Japanese that 
they had learnt on the course were being sung around Kashgar and Li established 
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a new library that was not only a facility for teachers and government officials 
who could read and borrow books, but was but also a ‘base for disseminating 
progressive anti-Japanese ideas’. This was an educational programme with a very 
specific political and national function, but it was the only alternative at the time 
to a narrow Islamic education that seemed to Li and his Chinese colleagues to be 
not only irrelevant but detrimental to the fate of Xinjiang and the Chinese nation 
as a whole. 

The Kashgar District covered a large area and its schools were widely scattered. 
Schools were operated either by the local government or the Uyghur Culture 
Association [weiwenhui, more formally known as the Association for the 
Promotion of Uyghur Culture weiwuer wenhua xiehui\. There was a public 
primary school in almost all of the xiang or cun village units within the county 
administrative structure and the Uyghur Culture Association was responsible for 
administering these. For the running of schools, the county associations were in 
theory subordinate to the district level and also to the County Education Office, but 
in practice the more remote counties were left to their own devices. The Uyghur 
Cultural Association was funded partly by ‘religious taxation’ ( zakat ) - paid in 
grain at least in some cases - and the income from this source was greater than it 
received from the Education Office. Before Li Yunyang’s arrival, the role of the 
Education Office had been limited to printing and distributing the curriculum, issu¬ 
ing statistical report forms and receiving them when they had been completed. 
There was little detailed knowledge within the bureaucracy of the circumstances 
of individual schools, or the society in which they operated, and no-one had any 
genuine interest in improving the standard of education that they provided. Li 
sought to improve teaching methods and attitudes towards work by visiting 
schools personally, sitting in on classes and organising meetings of teachers and 
the local leaders of the Uyghur Culture Association. Although these methods 
hardly seem revolutionary, they were unprecedented in Kashgar at the time. 1 

Teaching methods and teaching styles were Li’s priority and he decided to 
focus on one establishment, the Shufu Basic Teacher Training College [Shufu 
jianyi shifan xuexiao ], as a key institution for teacher education that would serve 
as a model and would also produce the qualified teachers that the district desper¬ 
ately needed. This college was the forerunner of the Kashgar Teachers’ College 
[Kashi shifan xuexiao] which still makes a major contribution to Uyghur educa¬ 
tion in the city today. Li made this his personal project, organised courses, taught 
the students himself and prided himself on lively classes with original content. He 
persuaded the Uyghur Culture Association to cooperate in organising summer 
schools where teachers from key primary schools, whether run by the government 
or the association, could engage jointly in the study of culture, teaching theory, 
‘philosophy for the masses’ [dazhong zhixue ] and, of course, the lessons of the 
Sixth Congress of the CCP. The aim of the summer schools was to raise the polit¬ 
ical consciousness of teachers and, naturally, Li Yunyang gave lectures, although 
it is not clear whether he was the only one who did. 

Staff training was useful for Li in another way, because it enabled him to 
discover what was happening in the different schools: he could evaluate teachers 
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and local heads of the Uyghur Culture Association, promote the good ones 
(although there is no definition of precisely what Li meant by this), move those 
who were less effective and get rid of those whom he regarded as undisciplined 
or who were engaging in illegal activities - which were not specified either and 
could have been religious or political. In the counties of Shufu and Shule around 
Kashgar, there were twelve branches of the Uyghur Cultural Association: Li reor¬ 
ganised nine of them on the grounds that there problems with the accounts, 
management or other issues. Some of the teachers were deemed to be reactionary, 
presumably because they were not sufficiently enthusiastic about close ties with 
the Soviet Union and might even have favoured links with British India. Li firmly 
believed that the standard and outlook of all schools in his area had been 
improved by this training programme during the eighteen months in which he had 
been responsible for education in Kashgar. He clearly carried some teachers along 
with him but these accounts do not reveal whether there was significant opposi¬ 
tion to his reforms on religious, political or other grounds. 

Magistrate in Maralbashi 

In June 1940 Li Yunyang was posted to Maralbashi (Bachu), which lies to the east 
of Kashgar and is an important town as it is strategically situated on what was 
then the main road between Kashgar and Aksu. His new appointment was as 
County Head ( xianzhang ), the equivalent in the Republican period to the magis¬ 
trate of Imperial times and also known during this period as the daoyin or even 
sometimes as the amban. 

On 7 July 1940 with the scorching sun of southern Xinjiang beating down on 
them, the Deputy Head of the Kashgar Education Office, Li Yunyang, and his 
wife Wu Naijun bade farewell to the people of Kashgar and the teachers and 
students of the Shule Girls Public School [where Wu Naijun had taught - see 
Chapter 10]. Taking with them some simple medical equipment and medi¬ 
cines they set off for Bachu in an open-topped car. 2 

They were not prepared for the drop in temperature as they crossed the desert and 
Wu Naijun was shivering in a flimsy white qipao [the traditional Chinese long 
dress with a slit skirt that is also known as a cheongsam ]. Fortunately two Tajik 
women were travelling with them in the same car and had brought heavy coats to 
ward of the cold; with their help both Li and Wu managed the journey to 
Maralbashi comfortably. Maralbashi in the 1940s was a backwater even by the 
standards of southern Xinjiang: the economy had stagnated and it was dominated 
by what to the Chinese officials was ‘the powerful flavour of feudal superstition’; 
in other words it was a deeply traditional Muslim Uyghur society. The couple 
were shocked to discover that, even compared with Kashgar, the residents were 
poverty stricken; there was no possibility of even the most basic education for the 
children; many of the older people were reduced to begging and at best people 
were living close to the poverty line and struggling to eke out a basic existence. 
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The previous County Magistrate was a playboy who had been more interested in 
chasing the local women than in doing his job. The Head of the Chamber of 
Commerce, the other powerful figure in the town who was still in post, was busy 
lining his own pockets and colluding with large and small traders to control the 
market in all the necessities of daily life. There were few medicines in the bazaar 
and insufficient grain, salt or even fuel to meet the demand. Traders and specula¬ 
tors seemed to be able to get away with anything and there was great resentment 
that the local government took no interest in the problems faced by ordinary 
people in the town. Li ordered his officials to undertake an assessment of the 
problem over the whole county and compiled a report which is a usefid summary 
of his understanding of the situation in Maralbashi at the time. 

From the point of view of geographical location, communications and the 
military, Bachu (Maralbashi) is at a strategic location. Two main roads link it 
with Kashgar, eastwards to Aksu and westwards to Shache (Yarkand). Since 
ancient times it has been frequently fought over and when Liu Jinchang paci¬ 
fied southern Xinjiang it was here that he garrisoned the main body of his 
troops, constructed a high wall (of the eight walled towns of southern 
Xinjiang, only Bachu has a brick wall) and mobilised his officers and men to 
construct a reservoir at Guhaizi close to the city walls. Each year tens of 
thousands of people from Payzawat, Maralbashi, Yarkand, Shule and Khotan 
work to build dykes on the lower reaches of the Yarkand River to contain the 
water. The shortage of water in Maralbashi is the worst in the whole of the 
Kashgar region so the question of water usage is extremely important to local 
people. 3 

In his report Li also noted the various geographical features which made 
Maralbashi a vital strategic centre because it was easy to defend and difficult to 
attack. This had the merit of establishing the importance of his new bailiwick for 
the stability and security of Xinjiang. He also emphasised the need for the evolu¬ 
tion and reform of the local economy to improve the conditions and standard of 
living of the local people and naturally insisted that the policies of the CCP as 
outlined in the 1928 Sixth Congress were the necessary basis for ensuring that the 
new government would be seen as protecting the people’s interest. 

His first major test in his new position came from the powerful head of the 
local Chamber of Commerce who he realised was also a major speculator and a 
sharp operator. He had lucrative trading relations with the Soviet Union, export¬ 
ing local skins and furs and in return importing industrial products; he tried to get 
Li on his side with bribes of imported Western clothes and shoes, then with offers 
wine, women and entertainment. Li heroically resisted these inducements and 
declined the merchant’s invitation to a ‘dance party’. 

Li was equally unimpressed by the attitude and the conduct of the staff in the 
Maralbashi Government Office, many of whom seemed to be more interested in 
opium, alcohol and illicit relations with women than their official duties. He 
decided to use the same methods with them that he had used to try to change the 
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attitudes of teachers in Kashgar. He repeated his training courses in patriotism, 
the policies of the CCP’s Sixth Congress and the Eight Points for Attention which 
had been formulated by Mao Zedong for the Chinese Workers’ and Peasants’ Red 
Army in 1928, and demanded that officials behave properly, politely and honestly 
towards the common people. 

Li’s main problems in Maralbashi, however, were in his dealings with local 
businessmen. His early confrontation with the Head of the Chamber of 
Commerce had put him on the alert for their opposition, often covert, to the 
successful economic and tax reforms that had been enacted in Xinjiang under the 
fiscal administration of Mao Zemin (the younger brother of Mao Zedong) in 
Urumqi. Traders did not like the regulations against speculation and many 
hoarded goods in secret, thus forcing up prices and causing anxiety in the bazaar. 
Li publicised the regulations and accused the speculators of being unpatriotic by 
causing such concern and instability at a time of war. Some dealers responded by 
putting more goods on the market but his enemy, the Head of the Chamber of 
Commerce, pretended not to be aware of the policy. Li ordered the Maralbashi 
police chief to investigate and it emerged that this wealthy merchant had been 
storing goods in a cellar while denying that he had anything for sale. Attempts to 
persuade him to sell his stock failed three times so Li ordered the police to confis¬ 
cate the hidden goods and put them on the market at low prices. Not surprisingly, 
this action was applauded by the poorer local people who were delighted to see 
action being taken against a rich speculator. To consolidate his policies, Li estab¬ 
lished a Fair Price Committee in Maralbashi to control prices and protect the 
interests of ordinary people in the local bazaar. 

Maralbashi society and justice 

In common with the rest of southern Xinjiang, the political and economic culture 
of Maralbashi in the late 1930s dated back many centuries. The local landowning 
elite retained many traditional rights over their tenants and workers and wielded 
both religious authority, and political power. The legal and judicial system at 
county level and below - and this was the only part of the legal system that most 
of the population would ever come into contact with - was in the hands of begs, 
appointed by the government to act as local headmen in their own communities, 
and also akhonds (imams) and qazis (judges) who between them combined reli¬ 
gious authority with legal or quasi-legal powers. 

The prisons were dark and dirty and prisoners were invariably unkempt and 
unhealthy. Angered by the injustice of this system that he saw when he carried out 
inspecitons, Li Yunyang ordered that all cases involving the prisoners that he had 
seen should be reviewed by the appropriate government department, and, that in 
the future criminal cases, should no longer be tried by begs and akhonds. He 
personally took charge of criminal cases, on the grounds that he would be fairer 
than the traditional judges. Documents in the Kashgar archives record a number 
of cases that he tried personally, including the case of a women who had assaulted 
another and had locked her up for so long that she became psychologically 
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disturbed. The attacker was sentenced to five years imprisonment and loss of civil 
rights for six years. The implication, although this is not made explicit, is that this 
was a case that had been ignored by the traditional courts of Kashgar. 

By the time Li had been in Maralbashi for two months, he had investigated all 
aspects of local society including political and economic relations, culture and 
education. On 31 August 1938, he submitted a long ‘memorial’ to the daoyin of 
Kashgar, Jiang Youfen and his deputy, outlining his proposals for reforming the 
administration of his county. Daoyin was still the popular term in Xinjiang for 
Circuit lntendant, a politico-legal position below the Provincial Governor but in 
theory superior to local magistrates and it was a name that remained in use even 
after the new term Chief Administrator [xingzheng zhang ] came into use under 
the Republic. In this ‘memorial’, he explained that a great deal of the hardship 
suffered by the common people of Maralbashi was due to the way that village 
headmen, yamen runners and those in charge of water supplies behaved towards 
them. Corruption and bullying were, he pointed out, commonplace. Li proposed 
a series of measures to reduce this corruption and oppression, beginning with a 
personal investigation the County Head, himself, to ensure that there was a thor¬ 
ough cleanup of official practices. 

Li Yunyang’s proposals were presented as a nine-point programme for the radi¬ 
cal remedy of malpractices in Maralbashi. 

1 Planting techniques needed reform as basic tasks including weeding, fertilis¬ 
ing and seed selection were not being carried out. 

2 There must be severe punishment of corrupt village headmen and elders, 
accompanied by training to get rid of old ideas and the establishment under 
the auspices of the local government of a People’s Reconciliation League 
[remnin hejie tuan\ to monitor civil and legal affairs and prevent malpractice. 
At the same time taxes, should be reduced but tax collection made more effi¬ 
cient. 

3 It was essential to resolve the serious problems of irrigation by constructing 
new dams and canals funded by the government, on the basis of advice from 
technical experts who should be employed by the government. 

4 The Yongning dam was maintained annually but also collapsed annually and 
long-term plans, principally the construction of a new canal, were needed to 
prevent it being a hazard to the people of Maralbashi. 

5 Reclamation of wasteland alongside the Qu’ergai canal was essential so that 
poor people could farm it, initially with government aid for seed and tools, 
after which the project would be self-financing. 

6 Livestock farming and herding should be developed. Maralbashi had the 
most developed livestock and herding system in the region but it is a long 
way from Kashgar. Every year, there were serious problems with animal 
diseases and disease-prevention stations should be set up. 

7 Problems with merchants. Eighty per cent of the wealth in the county, esti¬ 
mated at a million yuan, was in the hands of the Chamber of Commerce and 
this should immediately be taken back into the control of the Kashgar 
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Commercial Bank to prevent the ‘ringleaders of the Chamber of Commerce’ 
controlling it in a joint-stock company. If the Chamber did not agree to this, 
the funds should be taken over by the government. 

8 Too little had been spent on cultural, educational and health work. There was 
a particular need for basic schooling and new clinics. 

9 Openness and honesty of public servants was essential to improve confi¬ 
dence of people in government. 

Although Li was never able to fulfil most of these proposals because of the 
limited period of time that he was in control of the local government in 
Maralbashi, some short-term gains were made in education, irrigation and road 
building and, more significantly in the long term, these ideas were the basis for 
the policies adopted by the CCP in Xinjiang after 1949. 4 One clear result was in 
the matter of the illegal acquisition of land from poor peasant farmers. On 20 J uly 
1940, Li discovered that a file from the old government archives in Kashgar had 
been misappropriated by the former County Head of Qin County and the former 
local police chief. The file contained records on the opening up of new land for 
cultivation, an important issue in the frontier areas where land is scarce, and it 
transpired that there had been seventy-two cases of bribery in land transactions. 
Li referred this to the Kashgar daoyin [Chief Administrator]: the offending offi¬ 
cials were sacked and the land that they had acquired illegaly was confiscated and 
handed over to needy peasant farmers. 

Educational reform in Maralbashi 

Education in Maralbashi was even less well developed than in the rural areas of 
Shufu and Shule counties with which Li had become familiar during his time in 
Kashgar. In his ‘memorial’, he had made the point that the population of 
Maralbashi was over 90,000 but that only 4,000 children and young people 
attended school and complained that this was even worse than in the village of 
Wupaerzhuang, the worst in the Kashgar area. He turned again to his tried and 
trusted method of running training courses to improve the quality of teaching: 
fifty teachers from the rural areas were selected by examination and attended 
courses in government policy, pedagogy, mathematics, Uyghur language, history 
and other subjects. Particular prominence was given to policy and pedagogy 
which were each taught for six hours a week and, as was his normal practice, Li 
personally oversaw the teaching which began on 15 July 1940. 

Li worked in the County Offices in the mornings, and lectured at his training 
courses in the afternoons, in addition to visiting schools, sitting in on classes and 
helping teachers: it is difficult to fault his determination and commitment to what 
he saw as the right direction for southern Xinjiang to take. When he arrived in 
Maralbashi, there had been only one primary school run by the county authorities 
so he converted a girls’ school run by the Uyghur Culture Association in 
Maralbashi town and a boys’ school also run by the association in Selibuya xiang 
(township) into county-run schools to bring the total up to three. He also 
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persuaded the Uyghur Culture Association to raise funds for a school for orphans, 
thus recruiting an additional 200 pupils. There is no evidence of what kind of 
pressure Li Yunyang applied to the Uyghur Culture Association or whether its 
members were willing to allow schools run by and for Uyghurs to be taken over 
by a Han-dominated administration. Li’s determination to modernise education in 
the part of southern Xinjiang under his control is admirable on one level but on 
another he was facing the classic dilemma faced by district officers in other colo¬ 
nial administrations in Asia and Africa. His response was to give preferential 
treatment to education based on his own culture and background rather than the 
traditional education of the people he was administering. It would be surprising 
if this was achieved without serious conflict. For the future of the CCP in 
Xinjiang, there were positive outcomes: after 1949, many of the children who 
attended the school for orphans later became government or party cadres some 
rising to the rank of District Party Secretary. 

Li also promoted adult education and ran evening classes which focused on 
the battle against illiteracy. In Maralbashi, there had been just one evening class 
for the entire local population and it was held in one of the primary schools. It 
was attended by workers and traders and its curriculum included the Uyghur 
language, religious studies and mathematics. Li Yunyang decided to build on 
this successful operation and convert it into an evening class specifically aimed 
at public servants. To make it more appropriate for these officials, he substi¬ 
tuted courses on government policies for the religious studies elements. The 
evening class began on 16 July 1940 and was attended by a variety of local 
government officials, including bailiffs, street and district heads and ‘ordinary 
people from the minority’ (that is Uyghurs, who were, of course, not in the 
minority in Kashgar but the majority). Prizes were awarded for success in the 
examinations and very soon all the primary schools had similar evening 
programmes. By the time Li gave a report to the Maralbashi Government 
Affairs Conference on 15 February 1942, a total of 18,116 people had enrolled 
in these evening classes. This was certainly progress, but it also meant that the 
religious and Uyghur language content of educational provision for adults was 
being severely reduced. 

Roads and irrigation in Maralbashi and southern Xinjiang 

In addition to his primary interest in the promotion and reform of education and 
culture, Li also worked on long-term projects to assist the economic development 
of southern Xinjiang. He had tried to analyse the major difficulties that hindered 
economic progress in Maralbashi and came to the conclusion that the two most 
serious were communications and irrigation. The question of communications 
was an important issue for Maralbashi as one of the traditional roles of the town 
was to provide corvee [forced] labour to maintain the main road between Urumqi 
(Dihua) and Kashgar. In one of his ‘memorials’ to the Kashgar daoyin or Chief 
Administrator, Li Yunyang wrote, 
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The Dihua to Kashgar highway runs for a distance of 700 li and part of it, the 
Beishan’gen cart route consists just of shelters in the Gobi. There is no sign 
of human habitation for thousands of li, no shelter at all in winter and no 
sources of drinking water in summer. When it does rain the road is turned 
into a mud track and the more it is repaired the worse it becomes. Over the 
years Maralbashi has expended incalculable amounts of blood, sweat and 
labour on this road. 

Li was determined to turn this poor track into a cobbled road: work started in 
January 1941 and the first section was completed by the end of April when a 
temporary halt was called because labourers had to return to their farms for 
seasonal agricultural work and were not able to resume work on the road 
construction project until the autumn. Maralbashi’s labourers were joined in this 
project by workers from Meket (Maigaiti) where Xu Liang, another CCP 
member, was the County Head. During the construction period, Li made a point 
of going out to visit the site on Sundays with groups of people who worked in 
culture and education: they took with them rice, lamb meat, clear oil (without 
sediment and thereby much prized) and other foods to give to the crews of labour¬ 
ers. The visitors organised entertainment, including dramas and film shows, and 
Li reported that these were received enthusiastically and contributed to a healthy 
work rate. By February 1942, 170 km had been converted into a cobbled surfaced 
road. Not only was this of national importance in connecting the Kashgar region 
with the capital Urumqi, it also contributed to the economy of Maralbashi, Meket 
and Kashgar and reduced the heavy burden of corvee labour on the farmers and 
herdsmen of the region. 

After road construction, the second problem that Li tackled was irrigation. 
Irrigation for Xinjiang and indeed for all the neighbouring desert and semi-desert 
areas in the northwest of China is the most critical issue for the survival of indi¬ 
viduals and communities. Reporting to his superiors, again Li pointed out that, 

Maralbashi depends on water from the lower reaches of the Yarkand and Red 
[Kizil] Rivers to make up the deficit of local water. Each year when water is 
taken from the upper reaches, watercourses in Maralbashi run completely 
dry. Digging wells only yields brackish water and by the end of July or the 
beginning of August, water from the upper reaches is completely exhausted. 
But when the floodgates are first opened to release water, the pressure is so 
high that it can break the dam and thousands of labourers are needed each 
year to maintain the security of the dam. 5 

As a result of this regular sequence of a shortage of water followed by excess 
flow, there were frequent disputes among the residents of the Maralbashi area, 
and, by mid-summer, flood prevention was a major preoccupation. 

Every year at the high point of demand for water, those living on the upper 
reaches of the river frequently blocked the water source which caused the 
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river flowing into Maralbashi to dry up. People had no option but to dig wells 
and draw water but the water underground in this area was brackish and 
undrinkable. By July or August, when the water had been used from the 
upper reaches, the floods began: if the floods were light the river overflowed; 
if heavy the dam burst, flooding the villages and ruining the fields. 6 

Li’s solution to this problem was to order the construction of a brand-new reser¬ 
voir which would be used to redistribute water during the period of shortage 
between April and June and this became known as the Red Lake reservoir. Work 
began on this project in the spring of 1942 and, on the instructions of Li’s supe¬ 
riors, Soviet hydrology specialists were brought in to advise the local staff. Li 
travelled with them on horseback all round the area to be made into a dam, a 
distance of over ninety kilometres. More than 7,000 labourers were drafted in 
from Maralbashi, Meket and Payzawat (Jiashi) to work on the construction of this 
flood barrier which was over twenty kilometres in length and had a main wall, six 
metres high and eight metres thick, that was constructed of earth piled up together 
with rocks. To prevent the dam from collapsing, the Soviet experts recommended 
that the builders use a double-layer wall with stones and sticky earth rammed 
together so that even the greatest flow of water would not dislodge it. There is no 
evidence to indicate where the Soviet experts came from but if they were from the 
neighbouring areas of what are now Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan, they may well 
have had experience of similar problems and geographical conditions. 

As County Head, Li took part in the construction work alongside the labour¬ 
ers, and he and his wife Wu Naijun, a pioneer of modern education for girls in 
Kashgar (see Chapter 10), carried earth up to the dam in a two-handled hod. 
Although this was obviously a symbolic act rather than a major contribution to 
the building work, it appears to have been appreciated by labourers who had 
never before seen a senior official getting even close to manual labour. In another 
of his ‘memorials’ to the provincial government, sent on 29 April 1942, Li set out 
what he believed he had achieved, 

In my capacity as County Head, I and men and women, young and old and 
of all races, truly feel that we have honoured our government by making the 
people happier and resolving the water problem. Every juma day [Friday, the 
day of prayer for Muslims], thousands of ordinary people visit the site and 
bring gifts as tokens of their appreciation. Even the labourers come to work 
with a spring in their step rather than reluctantly. 

The project also required the installation of a floodgate, twenty metres wide with 
seven seven-leaf holes and channels to take the water away. The work was 
completed in December 1942 and the Maralbashi area now had the facilities for 
a long-term store of water that made possible the irrigation of 100,000 mu of land 
and provided drinking water for the whole area. 

In the spring of 1941, Li was visiting one village in a distant xiang (rural town¬ 
ship) and was told that water to irrigate the fields had not been getting through for 
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fifteen years. The prolonged drought had rendered previously cultivable land 
unusable and the trees were withering. The villagers maintained that they had 
complained about the problem many times to the local government but that no- 
one had ever been sent to attend to it. As a result, there had been a steady 
population drain from the village and of the original 300 families only thirty 
remained. According to the villagers, who used Li’s visit to make their plight 
known to him in no uncertain terms, they still had to pay agricultural taxes in spite 
of the fact that they were unable to cultivate the land because of lack of water. 
They complained that they would only be able to pay that year’s tax by effectively 
taking out loans secured against their sons and daughters. Li proposed that they 
should not be required to pay any tax for that year and also planned another dam 
to solve the irrigation problem. The villagers brought their own tools to assist in 
the construction of the new dam which completely changed the character of the 
village. The oral histories preserved in the Kashi documents record that County 
Head Li was praised to the skies for this improvement. 

Once again, the style of these reminiscences veers dangerously close to paint¬ 
ing Li Yunyang as a superhero, parachuted in to solve long-standing and serious 
problems of the downtrodden but appreciative common people by virtue of his 
superior character and insight. As a new County Head, a complete outsider trans¬ 
ferred in from Kashgar, who did not owe any loyalty to the old power structures 
that were based on land ownership and religious authority, he was able to break 
through psychological barriers and the resistance of the local elite by manipulat¬ 
ing his connections with the higher levels of government and the genuine wishes 
of the local poor to improve their living conditions. Whether these improvements 
to the education, communications and irrigation systems survived Li’s term of 
office for long is not entirely clear and there is much evidence throughout 
Xinjiang, as elsewhere in China, of reversion to the old ways, and even revenge 
against the supporters of change, once the agents of transformation had moved on 
and the traditional power structures had been resurrected. 

Li Yunyang continued to make regular tours of the villages in the spring 
sowing and planting season to provide loans for poverty-stricken peasants. This 
indicates that he was sensitive to the agricultural cycle and the social problems in 
rural Xinjiang. The poorest peasants not only lacked land but also seeds, cattle 
and basic tools, and they eked out a living by labouring for the landowners or by 
renting land from them, paying rent that they could ill afford. Such tools as they 
did have had been handed down from generation to generation and were often so 
worn out as to be virtually useless. Li turned again to his favourite weapon, the 
‘memorial’ to the Kashgar Chief Administrator, 

In the past the government has given loans on many occasions but a signifi¬ 
cant proportion of this funding has been diverted to the yamen officials to 
feather their nests or was redistributed to relatives or to members of the 
wealthy families. The poor peasants were never able to benefit from these 
loans and, come the spring, were not able to sow the fields. 
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Li’s predecessor had always handed any funding made available by the govern¬ 
ment through these loans over to the begs\ these were government appointees 
from among the Uyghur community, individuals whose families had managed the 
Muslims on behalf of the administration of the Qing dynasty and continued to do 
so during the Republic. Rather than pass these funds on to the peasants who were 
supposed to receive them, the money was used by the powerful begs to exploit 
the peasants. Li decided to find a way to circumvent this corruption and set aside 
part of the funding to buy sheet iron from which were made mattocks, basic tools 
that the peasants needed for the most backbreaking farm work. He made a point 
of putting the mattocks and seeds directly in the hands of the poorest peasants so 
that they could farm for themselves. This made him popular with the poor Uyghur 
farmers but less so with the wealthier members of their community who had been 
enriching themselves with the fraudulent use of government funds for years if not 
for generations. 

Elected headmen 

In 1941, acting on the basis of what had been found in the social structure of the 
villages, but also in line with CCP policy, the existing political structure of ‘peas¬ 
ants, officials and appointed headmen’ was formally abolished by the Xinjiang 
provincial government. The agricultural and pastoral regions were instructed to 
move over to a new system of elected village heads. At the same time Mao 
Zemin’s scheme of issuing Xinjiang Construction Bonds was also put into oper¬ 
ation and Li Yunyang and other officials combined promotion drives for the 
bonds with the campaign to promote the idea of elected village heads. Li, who 
was recalled by his younger colleagues as having been in his prime, had the repu¬ 
tation for being tireless and full of drive and enthusiasm. He travelled extensively 
throughout the territory for which he was responsible. A ‘memorial’ that he sent 
to the Xinjiang Government in June 1941 reporting on his work indicated that he 
had visited the villages of Selibuya, Awatai, Zhikuxi, Akedong and others, 
promoting the bonds and overseeing the election of village heads. Whether these 
were all new heads or whether some were the old begs whose position had been 
legitimised by new elections is not entirely clear. 

As an example of the detailed work that Li was undertaking, he set out from 
Maralbashi with his team on 1 June 1941. On 2 June they stopped at Wutai village 
and he convened a meeting of teachers and headmen to instruct them on election 
procedures and established three publicity groups to explain the elections to the 
population at large. By the evening, he had moved on and was at Selibuya where, 
the following day, he was due to meet more village headmen and organise a total 
of eight groups for publicity. Awatai was his next stop that same evening and on 
4 June the now routine meetings also took place there. That afternoon, on what 
was bazaar day in the village, Li used the opportunity to hold a meeting of 
villagers who had come into market so that he could promote the government 
construction bonds. More than 700 people came to hear him and he sold bonds 
worth 600 yuan for ready cash and obtained promises for another 1,400 yuan. On 
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5 June, he travelled to Meket [Maigaiti], to deal with issues relating to the supply 
of labourers for road building and a dispute between the two counties of 
Maralbashi and Meket over the erection of a pailou [memorial arch] and had 
discussions with Xu Liang, a fellow CCP member who was the County Head for 
Meket. Li stayed overnight, presumably with Xu, and on 6 June travelled back to 
Awatai for more meetings on the election of village officials, specifically district 
and village heads. The morning of 8 June found him in the village of Akedong 
and by evening he had arrived at another village, Zhiguxi, for election and bond 
promotion meetings: he then went back to Akedong for a public meeting in the 
bazaar where 800 people attended, over 800 yuan was raised for bonds and he 
obtained promises for a further 600 yuan of subscriptions. On his return journey 
he called again at Selibuya on 11 June, Wutai on 12 June and finally returned to 
his home base of Maralbashi at 11 pm on 13 June. He was away for two weeks, 
meeting officials and people at all levels, a clear and effective strategy for getting 
to know the people whose lives he could so powerfully influence. 

He had a reputation for cultivating the young people of all backgrounds in 
Maralbashi and would ‘invite them to his house on Sundays to discuss revolu¬ 
tionary theory and help them to rehearse progressive artistic productions and sing 
songs of resistance against the Japanese occupation, to influence them to take the 
revolutionary road.’ Some of his acolytes from this period remained loyal 
supporters of the CCP and one of them, Musa Shahid, went on to become a lead¬ 
ing cadre in the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region when it was established by 
the PRC on 1 October 1955. Forty years later, say Li’s biographers, his name is 
still recalled with respect and admiration by the people of Maralbashi and many 
recalled the long hours that he worked, his willingness to work alongside ordinary 
people and how he and his wife Wu Naijun would treat workers injured in the 
dam construction project. He respected the customs of the Uyghurs, often wore 
the doppa, the traditional round headgear worn by Uyghur men, mixed easily 
with them and promoted ideas of racial equality. 

Sheng Shicai, who had turned suddenly and violently into an anti-Communist, 
recalled Li to Urumqi without warning and in July 1942 he travelled by car from 
Kashgar to Urumqi, passing through Maralbashi where he stayed for an hour, 
seemingly reluctant to leave. On his arrival in Urumqi he was imprisoned in No. 
4 Prison with the other CCP members who had been rounded up by Sheng and 
was finally released on 6 October 1946 with the other party members freed under 
an amnesty, a total of 130, and went with them to the CCP base in Yan’an. 

Was Li Yunyang superhuman or a saint? That is unlikely, but it is difficult not 
to be impressed by his commitment to the cause, which relied as much on nation¬ 
alist principles as on any Marxist perspectives from Mao Zedong and the CCP. In 
fact, it was Mao Zemin rather than Mao Zedong who was the model for people 
like Li. Whether Li was appreciated by all the villagers (as his biographer Zhang 
Yuansheng woidd have us believe) is debatable, but it is hardly surprising if he 
was popular with the poor and dispossessed and rather less so among the wealthy 
bays and appointed begs , many of whom had exploited and cheated the poor and 
whose authority he was threatening. 7 
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10 Educating girls and working with 
women 

Wu Naijun in Kashgar and Maralbashi 


Education and the status of women are sensitive and controversial topics in 
Muslim societies, especially those at a lower level of economic and social devel¬ 
opment, and southern Xinjiang is no exception. Introducing new programmes for 
the education of women is therefore highly problematic. One female Chinese 
Communist Party member, Wu Naijun, a Han from southern China, became some¬ 
thing of a legend to other members of the CCP in Xinjiang where she worked as a 
teacher in girls’ schools and as an activist among local Uyghur women. 

Wu Naijun was born in 1914 in Taishan County in Guangdong Province as was 
her husband Li Yunyang, who became County Head in Maralbashi. She was 
educated at the Guangdong Province Teachers College and continued her studies 
in Japan where she met her future husband and joined the Chinese Communist 
Party. In 1937, the couple returned to China and headed straight for the revolu¬ 
tionary base of Yan’an. She was sent by the party to Xinjiang, and, in June 1939, 
was given the task of developing the party’s organisation in southern Xinjiang. 
She was initially assigned to Shule County in the district of Kashgar, nominally 
as a dependent of her husband although she soon established herself in her own 
right. She worked in Shule for three years and then moved to Maralbashi [Bachu] 
after her husband was transferred there, taking responsibility for organising the 
local Women’s Federation. After the political split between the Xinjiang governor 
Sheng Shicai and the CCP in 1942, she left southern Xinjiang and was arrested 
while on her way back to Urumqi in September of that year. She was released in 
the general amnesty of CCP prisoners in 1946 and after 1949 worked as the head 
of education for the All-China Women’s Federation and editor of the journal 
Zhongguo funu [Chinese Women], She also held positions on the academic staff 
and the party committees of several universities, including the Jiangxi 
Engineering College, the China University of Science and Technology and 
Huanan (South China) University of Technology in Guangzhou, retiring in 1985. 

The educational system in Kashgar during the 1930s was poor and undevel¬ 
oped and activists in the CCP attributed this backwardness to the isolation and 
marginalisation of the town, the stagnant economy and the illiteracy and gener¬ 
ally low cultural level of the population. The educational system was mainly the 
public and secular system that was controlled either by the district and county 
governments or by the Uyghur Culture Association that was sponsored by the 
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government. The question of the madrasas, the religious schools attached to the 
mosques of the shrines of the Sufi orders, was not addressed in the same way. 
Criticisms of the low cultural level of the local people may have referred to illit¬ 
eracy only in Chinese, which is still not widely used in southern Xinjiang outside 
the schools, although some CCP members recognised the need for enhancing 
people’s knowledge of their own Uyghur language. 

Shule Girls’ Primary School 

Before Wu Naijun arrived in Kashgar, there was only one publicly run school for 
girls in Shule County. Shufu (now Kashgar city) also had a teachers college but 
its facilities were very poor. The Shule Girls Primary School in the New 
(Chinese) City of Kashgar had between one and two hundred students and six 
teachers, each of whom was responsible for one class. Wu Naijun was by all 
accounts a modest teacher who concealed her membership of the CCP and did not 
use her experiences in Japan and Yan’an to try to impress the students or her 
colleagues. She taught whatever she was asked to teach and worked hard outside 
class time, regularly visiting students at home so that she could better understand 
the conditions that they were working in. 

Both her school and the corresponding Shule Boys’ Primary School collected 
funds for promoting the campaign of resistance to the Japanese occupation. She 
took responsibility for finding play scripts for propaganda performances and 
sometimes directed them herself, even though her only experience of theatrical 
productions had been watching performances in Yan’an. In early 1941, her school 
was visited by a Southern Xinjiang inspection team, that was touring the Kashgar 
region on behalf of the provincial government and she persuaded the Deputy 
Chief Education Officer to help her in a performance of the ‘Song of the 3 Rural 
Districts’ [nongcim sanbu qu], a patriotic and revolutionary song which had 
previously been performed in Yan’an. She took the leading role herself and her 
husband, Li Yunyang, played the violin behind the scenes. The performance 
earned the approval of the senior government officials in the inspection team and 
won an award. She also drew huge cartoons that were put up in the streets of 
Shufu and Shule to disseminate anti-Japanese propaganda. She was also of a very 
practical turn of mind and helped with blueprints and the planning process when 
new school buildings were being built: in 1983 she revisited the school (by then 
renamed Shule No.2 Primary School) and discovered that the buildings she had 
designed forty years previously were still in use. 

The head teacher of the Shule Girls’ Primary School when Wu Naijun arrived 
was a man, Wang Huamin, and the way that the students, senior and junior, were 
divided into six classes was viewed by the newly arrived teacher as both random 
and irrational. The great majority of the students were Han Chinese but there were 
also Huis and Uyghurs in what was the Han Chinese part of Kashgar. Wang 
Huamin is remembered as both an incompetent head teacher and a dissolute indi¬ 
vidual who was reported to have had frequent affairs with the older students. 
Public sentiment was against him, there were calls for him to be replaced and he 
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was eventually dismissed on the grounds of moral corruption [daode baihuai] 
after Li Zhiliang, another member of the CCP, took charge of the educational 
work of the government in Kashgar. 

Wu Naijun became head teacher after the Spring Festival in 1940 after the 
ejection of the philandering Wang Huamin. Her admirers recall that not only were 
facilities in the school intolerable but that discipline among the students was 
extremely lax and that the staff and students were demoralised. The older girls 
were not committed to their studies and seemed interested only in food, clothes 
and hats. They did not appear to have the slightest concern for the future of China 
or even for the fate of the Uyghur community in Xinjiang. Some of them were 
already married, although they were only young teenagers, and there were 
frequent absences for family reasons. Wu Naijun embarked on a programme of 
improving both the management of the school and the quality of teaching. She 
decided that she needed to reform and revitalise the school before embarking on 
a wider programme of political activism in the community which was her longer- 
term aim. At meetings with staff and students, she attempted to instil a sense of 
the urgency of the problems faced by China since the Japanese invasion of 1937 
and also to give them confidence to challenge ‘feudal thinking’. 

The Japanese invasion and the patriotic duty to resist it must have seemed a 
distant and unreal affair for students in a remote and poverty-stricken border town 
like Kashgar but Wu Naijun gradually made some headway in raising the 
consciousness of the staff and students and, at the same time, the atmosphere of 
the school improved. She organised the staff and students into study groups to 
carry out political work outside the school. These included: a propaganda group; 
wall newspaper group; choral group; children’s group and others which would go 
out into the street and the main square in Shule to perform and spread the message 
of resistance and patriotism. She made a point of organising mixed groups that 
included boys and girls from the separate primary schools, students and teachers 
and students of Han, Uyghur and other Muslim backgrounds. Loyal former 
students recall that Wu Naijun personally taught them songs and little operas and 
rehearsed them with the students. Titles that they recalled performing included: 
‘Thinking of my hometown’, ‘On the Taihang mountains’, ‘Padded clothes for 
the fighters resisting Japan’, ‘Behind enemy lines’ and ‘Fighters leave their home¬ 
towns’. These stirring patriotic songs were intended to inspire ‘people of all the 
nationalities in Shule and Kashgar who had been under the control of warlords’. 
Wu Naijun used the school as an effective base for her revolutionary and patriotic 
activities. She led groups of staff and students onto the streets to put up posters 
with slogans that reflected the policies of the Sixth CCP Congress that the CCP 
was tirelessly promoting at the time: anti-imperialism, friendship with the Soviet 
Union, democracy, ethnic equality, freedom from corruption and building peace. 
This was of course underpinned by political education and classes for staff and 
students in Marxist-Leninist political economy and scientific socialism, some of 
which Wu Naijun taught personally. ‘She transformed what had been a backward 
school under the control of the warlords into a new type of democratic school 
resisting Japan. ’ Students from the towns were also taken out into the countryside 
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so that they could understand the lives of the farmers in the villages that 
surrounded them. 

One concrete result of her campaigning with the girls in her school was the 
establishment of the Kashgar Women’s National Salvation League [Kashi funu 
jiuguo hui ] which attracted significant support. She also began to establish links 
with peasant farmers in Shule County, a fertile agricultural area where many of 
the farmers were not Uyghurs or Hui but Han. She visited the families of her 
students, helped in the fields and befriended the peasants. When she had built up 
a level of trust, she organised evening classes for the Han farmers, especially for 
the women and children who had missed out on the chances of an education. She 
acquired a reputation for working from early morning till late at night and visited 
families to persuade them of the importance of education for students who were 
overburdened with domestic chores. 

She apparently became very popular and the peasants often gave her fruit and 
eggs even though many of them had little food to spare. In classic CCP style, she 
tried to refuse but when she felt that she had to accept (three refusals is consid¬ 
ered the maximum socially acceptable in Uyghur society) she repaid them by 
buying books and other school items with her own money and giving them to the 
children. She was regarded by many of the children as a surrogate mother and 
adopted a girl from a peasant family originally from Hunan who had been ill- 
treated by her stepmother and brought her up as her own daughter. This was 
Huang Donghai whom she took under her wing and taught to write: her protege 
eventually became an official in a regional food company. 

Evening classes for women and political activisim 

Evening classes for women were established at the Kashgar Regional Girls’ 
Primary School. Wu ran this school, which was intended for ordinary people 
rather than children from official families and, unlike her primary school, it had 
a mainly Uyghur student body. She also taught classes there. The evening classes 
were a useful basis on which to develop political work with women [funu 
gongzuo ] which was increasingly recognised by the CCP as an essential part of 
its political activity. Wu Naijun felt that Kashgar was an extremely ‘feudal’ area 
with a deep consciousness of religious propriety and this consciousness seriously 
disadvantaged women, especially those from the deeply traditional Uyghur 
Muslim community, in the areas of work and equal rights. Uyghur women were 
unable to obtain any social position or jobs apart from in schools and hospitals 
and this was attributed to the ‘feudal’ social customs of the region. In an attempt 
to make some progress in this notoriously difficult area, she set up the Kashgar 
Women’s Association, recruited students and teachers from her school and 
through them made contact with senior members of local organisations to try to 
persuade them to allow their wives and daughters to join. Through sheer energy 
and persistence she managed to bring in a significant number of ‘progressive 
women’ and built an organisation that was later to become the Kashgar branch of 
the Xinjiang Women’s Association. 
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On 8 March 1940, the Kashgar Women’s Association organised a major 
conference which brought together government officials and other prominent 
people to celebrate the formation of the association. The wife of Jiang Youfen, the 
garrison commander and daoyin of Kashgar, was elected chair and the wife of the 
Director of Education, Shabit (a Uyghur), was her deputy. The names of the wives 
are not recorded, which might be thought significant, but it was clearly important 
to secure the support of the senior male government officials for the association 
to be able to operate. The activities of the Women’s Association included cultural 
studies, which are not specified but may have included literacy classes, and 
performances and other activities in support of the war of resistance against 
Japan. These included making padded clothes and shoes for soldiers on the front, 
the need for which had already been raised in some of the patriotic songs that Wu 
had taught. Meetings to promote the ideas of greater freedom for women were 
held on International Women’s Day and the anniversary of the October 
Revolution in Russia, and the association also became a vehicle for dealing with 
some of the practical problems that women in Kashgar faced in their daily lives. 
One member is reported to have said, 

In the past if we felt aggrieved all we could do was to go to the tomb of the 
Fragrant Concubine, Xiang Fei, at the Appak Khoja mausoleum, perform a 
koutou and cry out our grievances. Now we have the women’s association to 
help solve our problems we do not need to seek consolation at the tomb of 
Xiang Fei. 

As only Uyghur women woidd consider praying at the Appak Khoja mausoleum, 
the original comment would surely have called the heroine by her Uyghur name, 
Iparhan, but she is always referred to as Xiang Fei in Chinese texts. 

Maralbashi girls and women 

Just as Wu was beginning to make progress in her work with women in Kashgar, 
she was transferred to Maralbashi with her husband, Li Yunyang, who had been 
appointed County Head. She was not allocated any official duties in Maralbashi 
and it has been suggested that this was because of her involvement with ‘minor¬ 
ity customs’, although it is not made clear precisely why this caused offence, 
unless it was thought that she had become too close to the Uyghurs for the wife 
of a County Head. Nevertheless, because she was practical she found plenty of 
jobs that needed doing, including drafting official documents for the County 
Government, writing press releases or news bulletins and undertaking routine 
secretarial work. She also ran literacy classes for the Han women of the area and 
their children, taught mathematics, Chinese language and singing, and persuaded 
the women and children to join in a variety of social activities. She also took on 
the responsibility of decorating and refurbishing government offices and other 
buildings in the county. At the time, the concept of vaccinating against smallpox 
by using cowpox vaccine was unknown in the region and Wu was renowned for 
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having bought supplies of vaccine and syringes from Kashgar and arranged for 
children from the surrounding villages to be protected against the disease. 

Maralbashi was even more ‘feudal’ than Kashgar so it was inevitable that Wu 
Naijun would once again create a women’s association to try to address the diffi¬ 
culties that women in the area experienced. They lacked economic independence 
as they lived and worked at home all day, often suffering beatings or scolding and 
were rarely able to go out, even to buy clothes. There were no opportunities for 
them to go to school or even to learn to read; social activities, or indeed any activ¬ 
ities outside the home, were out of the question. For the independent-minded, 
educated and well-travelled Wu Naijun, this was completely unacceptable. 

Once again, a school was her power base, and the Principal of the Maralbashi 
Girls’ School was elected deputy chairwoman of the Women’s Association: Wu, 
of course, chaired it. Different types of women’s group were formed and groups 
of women formed spinning and weaving circles, in some cases against the wishes 
of their husbands who did not approve of them being away from home. Where 
this opposition was most stubborn, Wu arranged for cotton to be sent to the homes 
of the women so that they could work there and they were paid a piece-work rate. 
Wu even persuaded the County Government, presumably with the support of the 
County Plead, her husband, to make available a room for the women to work in. 
She equipped it with two looms, found someone to manage the workshop and 
encouraged women to learn to weave so that they could achieve a degree of 
economic independence. 

At that time, homespun cloth on sale in the bazaar was only available in a 
limited number of primary colours and was coarsely woven. Wu designed cloth 
with coloured stripes, using yarn that had been spun by her little group. Because 
this was fine cloth of good quality it quickly sold out in the bazaar and the women 
were happy to have work that paid well. Some bought imported foreign clothes, 
others used the extra money to augment the family income and make life easier. 
The group also produced headscarves, embroidered hats, clothes that were 
designed specially to appeal to Flan women and cloth shoes. Under Wu’s guid¬ 
ance, they also had ‘cultural studies’ and often sang and danced together. 
Whenever there were festivals or other public events, the group took an active 
part; this improved their social status and broadened their outlook. When the 
Xinjiang Construction Bonds were issued in 1941, Wu enthusiastically mobilised 
her Women’s Association contacts, both to buy the bonds and to persuade others 
to do so. As part of her promotional campaign, she toured local villages by oxcart, 
accompanied by two members of the association. To set a good example, she used 
over 200 yuan of the money that she had earned copying land tax records for the 
County Government to buy bonds herself. 

In April 1942, Wu travelled to Urumqi, where she represented Kashgar at the 
inaugural conference of the Xinjiang Women’s Association. She took with her a 
selection of the cloth, doppas and headscarves made by the Maralbashi Women’s 
Production Group for sale at an exhibition that was run in parallel with the confer¬ 
ence: the products and the collective enterprise that had produced them were 
praised by the delegates as a model for women’s work throughout the province. 
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The following September, Wu was arrested by Sheng Shicai’s police after he had 
turned against the CCP. Together with other women and children who were asso¬ 
ciated with the Communists, she was held in various prisons - at Xiheba and 
Qidaowan at first and then in No. 4 Prison in Urumqi. She regarded her impris¬ 
onment as a trial of political strength and continued to argue for her views and her 
rights. In 1946, she was released as part of the general amnesty of Communist 
prisoners and went to Yan’an. 

The recollections of Wu Naijun’s activism in Kashgar and Maralbashi are 
based on the accounts of supporters and admirers either at the time or subse¬ 
quently. No doubt there was vigorous opposition from powerful men in the 
community and possibly even their wives. It would be useful to know how 
Uyghur, Hui and Han women from poorer backgrounds responded to her politi¬ 
cal and educational evangelism and in time documents recording this may 
become available. 1 

Note 

1 Zhang Yuansheng ‘Kang Ri zhanzheng shiqi zai Kashi gongzuo de gongchandang 
yuan’, Kashi 2: 20-5; Xia Weirong ‘Wu Naijun zai Kashi’, Kashi 1: 15-19. Xia’s 
biographical eulogy draws on the recollections of Wu’s students, adopted daughter 
and colleagues. 


11 Kashgar newspaperman 

Wang Mo and Xinjiang Daily 


Wang Mo was the founder of the CCP’s modern press and publishing enterprise 
in Kashgar. His original name was Wang Mo, but in his work in Xinjiang he also 
went by the name of Wang Moxing. His roots were in Xinjiang County in Shanxi 
Province - the name of his home county is a coincidence as the Chinese charac¬ 
ter for jiang is completely different form the character used in Xinjiang. His 
university degree was in Chinese literature and he joined the Chinese Communist 
Party in February 1939 and then went to Yan’an to ‘join the revolution’. 

In October 1939, he was sent by the Communist Party central Committee to 
work in Xinjiang where he was to be assigned to editorial work with Xinjiang 
ribao [.Xinjiang Daily], the provincial newspaper that was published from 
Urumqi. A newspaper of the same title exists in Xinjiang today but it is not a 
continuation of the pre-1949 publication. In March 1940, he was transferred from 
Urumqi to Kashgar where he began work as the editor of the Kashgar edition of 
Xinjiang Daily and deputy head of the paper’s Kashgar Bureau. He was among 
the 130 members of the CCP who were arrested by Sheng Shicai in 1942, and 
remained in prison until the whole group was released on the intervention of the 
CCP leadership in 1946. Wang then travelled to Yan’an and began a career in the 
press and propaganda that was to continue long after 1949. He was editor-in-chief 
of Masses Daily [Qunzhong ribao] published by the Northwest Bureau of the 
CCP and was in charge of propaganda for the north-west and later deputy head of 
the Propaganda Bureau of the CCP Central Committee. He died in 1965. 

Xinjiang Daily in the south of Xinjiang 

Early in 1940, Wang visited Kashgar and Khotan as a member of a southern 
Xinjiang inspection team led by Wang Baoqian. He used the opportunity to gather 
material for news stories and wrote a series of articles based on his experiences 
with the team that were published in Xinjiang Daily, including pieces with the 
prosaic titles, ‘On the road from Dihua to Khotan’, ‘At the plenary meeting of the 
southern Xinjiang inspection team’, ‘The southern Xinjiang inspection team in 
Kashgar’ and ‘Citizen’s meetings in Shache and Yecheng’. This was the begin¬ 
ning of a sojourn in southern Xinjiang which was rather longer than he had 
planned as it lasted until February 1942. After the 1940 Spring Festival, instead 
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of returning to Urumqi, he was instructed to remain behind in Kashgar and work 
as the Kashgar editor of Xinjiang Daily. The following September, he replaced Li 
Taiyu (who later worked at the Xinjiang Academy of Social Sciences until his 
retirement) as acting head of the newspaper’s office in Kashgar. At the time, the 
office was a modest operation with few staff and the printing equipment that the 
paper had at its disposal was outdated. There were only two printing machines 
available, one that could print four pages and the other that could manage only 
two. The stock of metal type was essentially the original set that had been 
acquired from a Swedish printing press, owned by the Swedish mission in 
Kashgar, many years previously or had been bought from the USSR, as was the 
newsprint. The editorial office was on what is now Jiefang bei lu [Liberation 
Street North], which is the main north-south thoroughfare through the city, and 
the printing firm that they used was opposite the People’s Hospital at Great North 
Bridge. The Kashgar office published two editions of Xinjiang Daily, a mimeo¬ 
graphed edition of four pages in Chinese that was published three times a week 
and a letterpress edition of two pages in handwritten Uyghur script that appeared 
on Wednesdays. The production of newspapers in the traditional script used for 
Central Asian Turkic languages, like those written in Urdu in Pakistan and India 
until very recently, relied on specialists who could produce handwritten master 
copies from which the papers were printed. 1 

Newsgathering 

When he first arrived in Kashgar, Wang worked closely with the existing Bureau 
Chief, Li Taiyu, to develop and improve the Kashgar edition. As a CCP member 
and a staunch supporter of the War of Resistance against Japan, he was concerned 
about reforming the political stance of the paper and bringing it into line with the 
United Front policies of the time. However he also worked on more conventional 
professional matters, notably the circulation which increased during his tenure; 
the Chinese edition went up to about 600 copies a week and the Uyghur edition 
to 3,000, a useful indication of the cultural and ethnic backgrounds of the literate 
population of Kashgar at that time. Part of this increase in circulation was 
achieved by widening the range of distribution beyond the city itself and its outly¬ 
ing rural districts to other counties, and even abroad into areas such as the Uzbek 
Soviet Socialist Republic (now Uzbekistan) where speakers of other Turkic 
languages could also read and understand Uyghur as written in the traditional 
Persian-Arabic script that was in use at the time. 

In 1940, the Kashgar office employed over fifty people, of whom two were 
Chinese- language editors and three Uyghur-language editors. There were also 
translators, printers and business and administrative staff. When Wang Mo 
arrived, there were no facilities for listening to radio broadcasts from which inter¬ 
national newspaper stories could be generated, and the Kashgar edition of 
Xinjiang Daily relied almost entirely on reprinting domestic and foreign news 
stories from the main Urumqi edition. Li Taiyu then discovered a three-valve 
direct current radio and somehow found the funds to purchase it; Wang used this 
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equipment to listen to TASS broadcasts from Tashkent and the Kazakh SSR 
which he copied, edited and used as the basis for stories in the paper. It is not 
known for certain whether he was listening to broadcasts in Russian or in the 
local languages of Uzbek and Kazakh which would by understood by many in 
Xinjiang. His closeness to the Soviet Consulate and the fact that he even gave 
lectures there suggests that he had a good knowledge of Russian. Monitoring and 
transcribing these broadcasts was demanding work as the radio was small and 
reception was marred by a great deal of static. When the weather was hot, it was 
difficult to hear anything at all, even with the utmost concentration. As an alter¬ 
native to this, Wang Mo would go to the Soviet Consulate to collect TASS news 
bulletins which were then translated and published. As news sources, these were 
somewhat limited and hardly neutral, but the combination of radio broadcasts and 
official press releases did give Kashgar a window on the world which had previ¬ 
ously been lacking. 

Conflict with Sheng Shicai 

Following the ‘gradual revelation of Sheng Shicai’s reactionary visage’ staff at 
the Kashgar paper, particularly those known to be members of, or sympathetic to, 
the CCP found themselves being monitored by the police. This restricted the 
movements of editorial staff who were no longer able to travel freely around the 
villages in search of news stories and as a result the amount of local news 
published was greatly reduced. On one occasion, Wang Mo and Li Taiyu travelled 
on horseback to a village on the southern outskirts of Shufu County, some twenty 
kilometres from Kashgar city to follow up news stories about the village. They 
realised that they were being followed, and, as they knew that Sheng’s agents 
were thick on the ground, and always on the lookout for excuses to criticise 
members of the CCP they decided that they had no option but to return to base 
and abandon the story. Wang was frequently not even able to carry out the basic 
journalistic investigations that were necessary, but he continued writing and edit¬ 
ing, often working late into the night to get the paper out. In addition to news 
stories, Wang wrote editorials, background articles and commentaries on current 
affairs as well as more literary pieces: he was conscious of his role, not only as a 
journalist but as a propagandist for the resistance against the Japanese occupation; 
through his ‘progressive articles’ he aimed to unite and mobilise local people by 
informing them about the war effort and the struggle of the USSR against the 
German invasion. On New Year’s Day 1941, in his essay ‘Looking Back over a 
Year’, he described in some detail ‘the successful struggle of the Eighth Route 
Army, the New Fourth Army and the entire nation led by the [Chinese Communist 
Party] in its bloody struggle against the Japanese invaders’. Early in 1941, in the 
wake of the South Anhui incident, a military clash which finally put an end to any 
possibility of genuine cooperation between the CCP and the nationalist GMD in 
spite of the formal United Front to which they had agreed, he published articles 
with titles such as, ‘Lifting stones to smash our own feet’, ‘Relatives’ sorrow, 
enemies’ happiness’ in which he openly attacked the Guomindang and accused 
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them of fomenting civil war when they should be resisting the Japanese. In June 
1941, after the collapse of the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact and the Nazi invasion of 
the Soviet Union, the paper launched a regular column in which Wang Mo 
reported on the ‘heroic anti-fascist struggle of the people of the Soviet Union’. 
Wang was particularly proud of the fact that these articles, which he wrote in 
Chinese, were always translated for the Uyghur edition, which with only two 
pages could use only a fraction of the material published of the Chinese edition; 
his political pieces became very influential. 

Political and ideological work 

Wang’s connections with both the CCP and the Soviet Consulate in Kashgar led 
him to become Chairman of the Soviet Cultural Exchange Association and he was 
a regular attendee at the Soviet Residents’Association Film Club where he often 
gave talks on the international and domestic situation to the staff of the Consulate 
and teachers who had been specially invited; he was acquiring a reputation as a 
‘political reporter’ of some significance. When hostilities broke out between 
Germany and the USSR on 22 June 1941, he gave a long speech at the club, 
analysing the breach of the treaty obligations between the two countries and the 
nature of the Second World War. 

Wang Mo and his fellow CCP members, including Li Yunyang and Gao 
Dengbang were also organisers of the Kashgar Anti-Japanese Support 
Committee, which was a branch of the main provincial committee based in 
Urumqi. it was an active and lively committee, using drama and song to put 
forward its patriotic position and solicit financial contributions. In his memoirs, 
Li Yunyang was to recall, 

I organised a cultural work team, mainly of young people singing revolu¬ 
tionary songs and putting on progressive performances. Comrade Wang Mo 
from the newspaper was very competent and we had a lot to do with him. He 
used the newspaper to influence public opinion and helped us to tread new 
ground in our progressive cultural work. 

Wang also carried out a campaign of political and ideological education among 
his colleagues in the newspaper office and regularly gave lectures to the printers 
on the international and domestic situation. He was also concerned with the prac¬ 
ticalities of their working lives and often went to the Soviet Trading Company 
[Sulian maoyi gongsi] to buy petrol, sugar, matches and other items for them that 
were not available on the open market. 

On 1 May 1941, Wang Mo and Gao Dengbang became members of the newly 
formed Kashgar Social Science Research Group, the first such group to exist in 
Kashgar. However in February 1942 Wang was transferred to Urumqi where he 
was due to join the head office of Xinjiang Daily as an editor in the main edito¬ 
rial department. After he had left Kashgar, he was replaced by another CCP 
member, Chen Yuanqing, who had been transferred from Aksu; Chen was only in 
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post for five months before he too was transferred to Urumqi with Li Yunyang. 
Wang Mo and Chen Yuanqing were among the members of the CCP arrested by 
Sheng Shicai in July 1942 and spent four years in prison until all the CCP pris¬ 
oners were released in the amnesty of June 1946. 2 

Notes 

1 In 2012, the The Musalman, published in Chennai (Madras), was said to be the last 
handwritten newspaper being produced in India and possibly in the world. 

2 Zhang Yuansheng, ‘Kang Ri zhanzheng shiqi zai Kashi gongzuo de gongchandang 
yuan’, Kashi 2: 26-9. 


12 Honest and public-spirited official 

Xu Liang 


Xu Liang was another member of the important group of CCP members and 
cadres who were detailed by the party centre to work in Xinjiang during Sheng 
Shicai’s time as governor of the province. The CCP’s aim was to ‘assist in the 
construction of political power’ in Xinjiang and, it goes without saying, to 
increase its influence in this important region on the frontier with the Soviet 
Union. Xu Liang, whose original name was probably Yang Rongjue, was from 
Jianyang County in Sichuan province where he graduated in Chinese literature 
from Sichuan University in 1937. The following year, he decided to throw in his 
lot with the Chinese Communist Party and moved to Yan’an where he formally 
joined the Party at the North Shaanxi Public School, where he might have been 
working as a teacher. In March 1938, he was sent to work in the Xinjiang 
Education Department as director of the translation and publications committee 
and teacher of social science and Chinese history in both the Xinjiang College 
and the Urumqi Teachers’ College. 

In January 1939, Xu became County Head [ xianzhang ] of the mountain town 
of Tashkurgan [Puli] which was on the border with India and in June 1940 he was 
transferred to the small town of Meket [Maigaiti] to serve as County Head there. 
Together with the other CCP members in Xinjiang, he was arrested on the orders 
of Sheng Shicai in February 1943, released in the amnesty of June 1946 and 
allowed to return to Yan’an. After 1949, his party and government service ensured 
him senior positions in the educational sphere and he was Principal and Deputy 
Party Secretary of Chengdu Geological College in his home province of Sichuan 
until his retirement in 1983. He was considered by his peers to have been a model 
of the hardworking, frugal and self-effacing Communist official, sacrificing his 
own personal ambitions and comforts for the good of the cause. 

County Head (District Magistrate) in Tashkurgan 

Xu’s service as County Head in Tashkurgan (initially in an acting capacity) lasted 
from January 1939 to June 1940. Historically, Tashkurgan was a distant outpost 
of Chinese imperial rule and an important halt on the Silk Route. Its Chinese 
name, Puli, was the name of an ancient kingdom but it is rarely used in the region 
today. In contemporary China, it is the chief town of the Tashkurgan Tajik 
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Autonomous County within the Kashgar district (Kashi diqii). Although the local 
Muslim people are generally referred to in the West and in China as Tajiks (some¬ 
times Pamir Tajiks or Mountain Tajiks), their language and culture is markedly 
different from that of the Tajiks of Tajikistan. Their languages, which like Tajik 
are part of the eastern branch of the Persian language family, are more properly 
referred to as Wakhi or Sarikoli. However the name Tajik will be used in this book 
for simplicity as it indicates the cultural and lingusitic difference between them 
and the Uyghurs, whose language is part of the Turkic rather than the Persian 
family. 

Tashkurgan is situated at an altitude of 3,090 metres (10,140 ft) and today it 
controls access to the Khunjerab Pass through which the Karakorum Highway 
runs between China and Pakistan. It was the main border crossing point for 
traders, missionaries and diplomats in the 1930s and 1940s and it remains impor¬ 
tant. It was a complicated area to work in and Xu had to contend with the 
mountainous terrain, poor communications and a harsh climate in which temper¬ 
atures reached as low as -18°C and even the best roads were blocked by snowfall 
in the winter. The international boundaries were at best confusing and at worst 
non-existent, so ‘British traders’, the chief preoccupation of CCP officials on this 
border, could come and go as they pleased. These ‘British traders’ were either 
Indian subjects of the British Raj who traded with western Xinjiang following 
long-established trade routes, or were resident in Xinjiang, particularly in 
Yarkand. They were to some extent under the protection of the government of 
British India and, after the establishment of the British representative office in 
Tashkurgan and subsequently the British Consulate in Kashgar, certain of these 
traders, appointed as aksakals (elders or headmen), were accorded semi-diplo- 
matic status by the British. 

Xu Liang worked closely with his fellow party member, Hu Dong, in what 
both saw as the main tasks in their county: strengthening border defences; resist¬ 
ing the influence of British imperialism; reducing the difficulties faced by the 
mountain peoples; developing the economy and building schools and, last but not 
least, mobilising the people in support of the war of resistance against Japan and 
stimulating their patriotic feelings. This last objective was inevitably problematic: 
Tashkurgan was a long way from the front-line of the war with Japan and its prob¬ 
lems often appeared to be in a different world, focusing on British India rather 
than a distant threat from the Japanese: a Han CCP member was also doubly an 
outsider in a society of Tajiks and Uyghurs and this inevitably made his political 
work more difficult. 

On 11-14 April 1939, Tashkurgan celebrated the sixth anniversary of what had 
become known in Xinjiang as the 12 April Revolution (but more prosaically as 
Governor Sheng Shicai’s accession to power) with a mass meeting attended by 
over 22,000 people from a variety of ethnic backgrounds. Xu Liang, as County 
Head gave a long speech entitled, ‘Political Questions’ and his colleague Hu 
Dong spoke on ‘Questions of Mass Education’. Following the formal meeting, 
there was a game of buzkashi, the traditional sport of chasing a stuffed goafs 
carcass which is best known in Afghanistan but is also popular in the rest of the 
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eastern Persian-speaking world, and a drama production. The content of the cele¬ 
brations ‘was lively and educated the masses’. 

British traders and border posts 

One of the tasks that Xu Liang had set himself was the protection of the peasants 
and herdsmen from the ‘oppression of the British traders’. Local people and polit¬ 
ical leaders objected to Hindu Indian merchants, whether from India or resident 
in Xinjiang, crossing the Pamirs to sell their goods. The main complaint was the 
high prices charged for the goods but this was partly because the Indian rupee was 
one of several currencies used on the border and exchange rates were volatile. To 
counter this and to show support for local merchants, Xu and his Tajik deputy led 
a group of dealers from the Sino-Soviet Trading Company into the high pasture- 
land to sell cloth, leaf tea and other daily necessities and buy sheep and cattle to 
take down to the towns and villages of the plains. The team travelled by yak so 
that they would be able to reach the remotest mountain villages and pastures and 
trading was carried out by the side of the road. There had been complaints that 
traders from India had been selling cloth and tea at very high prices and buying 
sheep from the mountain people as cheaply as possible. Now that the government 
was taking daily necessities right up to the yurts of the Kyrgyz and Tajik moun¬ 
tain people, the Indians lost what had been a very profitable market and the 
Sino-Soviet Trading Company based in Kashgar benefited. Xu’s Tajik deputy, 
known to most as Big Beard, was a loyal supporter of his boss and eventually died 
in prison after being arrested by Sheng Shicai’s police in 1940. In addition to the 
economic advantage to Kashgar’s traders, the operation was regarded as a success 
because it destroyed the British ‘spy network’ in the region. 

Hu Dong was responsible for constructing new border checkpoints in the 
Tashkurgan region. He only had the officers and men of his border guard to 
accomplish this task and was always in need additional labour and provisions. 
The population of Tashkurgan was small and the local people already had many 
informal government responsibilities so additional burdens would not have been 
welcome. Xu Liang travelled down to Kashgar specifically to discuss this prob¬ 
lem with Jiang Youfen, the Kashgar District Head and Garrison Commander. 
Jiang agreed that labour and provisions for this essential task should be shared out 
between all the counties of Kashgar rather than simply falling on the shoulders of 
the people of Tashkurgan. Furthermore he decreed that the costs of labour, trans¬ 
port and supplies should be defrayed by the government rather than being a tax 
on the population as had been the case in the past. In his memoirs, Xu Liang noted 
that after this agreement, 

People from Tashkurgan were also able to sell straw for fuel to the govern¬ 
ment and police at an agreed weight and price and receive payment from 
public funds. Government officials, soldiers and police were forbidden to 
force local people to sell them sheep at low prices. 
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Not surprisingly, these measures were welcomed by local people and, as a result, 
other aspects of the government’s policies became more acceptable and Xu Liang 
found it easier to promote national salvation through resistance to Japan. 

Postal services, grazing disputes and education 

In 1897, the British had set up a postal station \youzhan ] at Tashkurgan as part of 
the process of establishing the Consulate in Kashgar. This rudimentary post office 
was responsible for consular mail and also for forwarding and receiving interna¬ 
tional and domestic mail for Chinese citizens. Of much greater interest to the 
border guards and to Xu Liang and Hu Dong was its presumed role as a centre for 
the illegal gathering of intelligence and for trading in precious Chinese artifacts, 
weapons, ammunition and opium. In charge of the post station at that time was 
the British Aksakal in Tashkurgan, Nur Mohammed, who was also assumed to be 
the head of British intelligence in the Pamirs. To try to counter his influence, the 
Tashkurgan County Government decided that he should be isolated and prevented 
from buying meat. Nur Mohammed ‘flew into a rage and with no sense of shame 
stole sheep from the common people to eat. ’ He was reported to the local govern¬ 
ment although it is by no means clear whether he stole the sheep himself or, more 
probably, bought them from herdsmen who did not want to admit that they were 
selling to the enemy. The police were sent to the post station and Nur Mohammed 
was brought in for questioning by Xu Liang and offered to identify the individual 
who had ‘stolen’ the sheep. When presented by substantial evidence by the 
Chinese authorities he also identified others who had been responsible for traf¬ 
ficking in arms and ammunition. He and the others who had been accused of 
smuggling and illegal dealing were expelled from China and sent across the 
border into British India. The stories of the successes that Xu Liang and Hu Dong 
enjoyed in the high Pamirs overlap to some extent and it is not always clear who 
should take the credit or the responsibility. The fact that there were two like- 
minded CCP members working in close proximity was of great assistance to them 
in the difficult tasks that they faced in Tashkurgan. 

Xu Liang also became involved in grazing disputes among the herdsmen and 
one of his solutions was to organise ‘land reclamation meetings’ to persuade the 
herders to open up previously unused land for cidtivation. His office arranged for 
loans to be made to the herdsmen so that they could buy seeds, cattle for plough¬ 
ing and tools, the plan being that some of this land would be cultivated for crops 
to supply the food that was in such short supply in this mountainous region. This 
is consistent with the prejudice of many members of the Chinese Communist 
Party, drawing on the experience of the USSR under Stalin, that pastoralism in 
general, and nomadic pastoralism in particular, was intrinsically backward. It 
therefore followed that herdsmen and their families should be encouraged to 
move over to some form of agriculture, the economy that had sustained the Han 
Chinese for centuries. 

Xu Liang regarded Tashkurgan as a culturally and educationally backward 
region and was determined to make good some of the deficiencies. He made use 
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of the traditional Islamic taxes (‘ushr - a tax on Muslim-owned land and zakat - 
obligatory alms giving), which were paid in grain in this area, to create an educa¬ 
tional endowment, on the basis of which he built two new primary schools, the 
Subashi Kyrgyz Primary School and the Tashkurgan Tajik Primary School, to 
cater for the two main languages and cultures among the mountain pastoralists of 
the region. He tried to persuade the herdsmen to send their sons and daughters to 
be educated in these schools and must have achieved some success because some 
of the children who attended these schools were later given financial support by 
the County Government to study in Kashgar or even Urumqi. Xu Liang proudly 
claimed that, ‘the herdsmen of the high plains had begun to have their own intel¬ 
ligentsia’. The Chinese term used for intelligentsia [zhishi fenzi ] has a much wider 
meaning than the English word and often refers to people who are literate and 
working in white-collar occupations. 

Irrigation in Meket 

In June 1940, Xu Liang was transferred from Tashkurgan to Meket [Maigaiti] in 
Keriya County as County Head (District Magistrate) and in this new post his 
priorities were water conservancy and strengthening the role of local government. 
Meket was a complete contrast to the bitter mountainous climate of Tashkurgan 
with its herdsmen and border defences against British imperialism. Meket is a 
town on the plains with fertile land, but the lower reaches of the Yarkand and 
Tizilap Rivers on which the farmers depended for cultivation were often dry and 
had little water at the best of times. As in other parts of southern Xinjiang, water 
flow was seasonal and there were periods when the supply was completely cut 
off. Droughts and bad harvests were commonplace and poverty was endemic. 
Altercations about access to water were very common and frequently came to 
court: irrigation disputes were given high priority because conflicts over water 
usage often led to violence and even deaths. To try to resolve the problem of the 
shortage of water, Xu asked for Soviet hydraulic specialists to be sent to his 
district to work with Tajik and Uyghur engineers on plans for a new canal or irri¬ 
gation channel that would draw water into the area from the Yarkand River and 
increase the area of land under cultivation. 

The total length of the planned channel was to be 19.5 kilometres and its depth 
8.5 metres; the opening, on the east bank of the river at Awati in Yarkand 
(Shache), was 14 metres wide and 1.2 metres in depth. Work began in March 
1941 after approval had been given by the County Government Affairs 
Committee and continued day and night with lights burning all night to allow 
work to progress. During the project, Xu Liang stayed out at the site and slept 
under the stars ‘on the damp grassland showing no fear of mosquito bites or the 
heat of the sun’. He personally directed the work, organising competitions and 
entertainment to cheer the workers on and speed up progress. The cost of the irri¬ 
gation channel was 350,000 yuan and this was funded mainly out of the public 
purse, including the Xinjiang Provincial Treasury and 5,000 yuan from the 
Xinjiang Commercial Bank, with some support from private individuals. In 
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addition to labour supplied by Meket County, there were also workers from the 
part of Shache County near the upper reaches of the river. The canal was 
completed by November 1941 and three inspection gates, three bridges, two 
aqueducts and twenty five water mills were built alongside it. Overall this 
increased the area of land that could be irrigated to 105,000 mu. When it was 
built, the Kashgar Chief Administrator ( daoyin ) proposed that it be called the 
Jinyong Canal after Sheng Shicai (as Sheng’s zi or formal name was Jinyong) but 
after he fell from power it was swiftly renamed the Gold and Silver Canal. Xu 
Liang then went on to open up 30,000 mu of land which was developed for cotton 
cultivation, with the assistance of a Soviet expert, presumably using experience 
of cotton culture in the Uzbek SSR. 

The opening up of this and other irrigation channels was not universally popu¬ 
lar. Diverting the water from the Yarkand River could only be done if it went 
through part of Shache County and the project was opposed by some of the more 
powerful local landlords and headmen in that county. Xu had to ask the Kashgar 
Chief Administrator, Chen Fangbo, to send his deputy to the irrigation channel 
site and make it clear that the channel must be dug and that anyone obstructing 
the work would be arrested. Some of the bays and begs who were more experi¬ 
enced in manipulating the system to their advantage, nevertheless managed to use 
the water question to improve their own position and ‘found all kinds of ways to 
trick the honest peasants’ and avoid doing any work themselves. When Xu found 
out, he forced some of them to do manual work and as a punishment the worst 
offenders were made to stand to attention without moving and holding a board on 
their shoulders so that they would learn the value of hard labour. Many of the 
workers laughed and applauded when they saw this. 

Finally, the irrigation channel was completed and the water problem was 
solved, at least for the time being. Part of the problem was physical - seasonal 
rainfall and geology - but the political structure of Meket County had also to be 
overcome. One serious local problem that needed resolution was the lack of 
resources for grinding wheat for flour. In the past, the supply of water had been 
in the hands of powerful landowners who could restrict the water supply to the 
mills. These mills were essential for the production of flour for noodles, nan (flat 
bread similar to the South Asian nan, but rounder, thinner and drier), mantou 
(steamed rolls) and other breads which are the staple diet of the region in the same 
way that rice is the staple of southern China. The extension of the water supply 
and the construction of new water mills broke the monopoly of the landowners, 
so that poorer peasants had more opportunities to grow crops and grind the wheat 
to produce the flour that they needed. 

Local government and law reform in Meket 

Xu Liang also made strenuous efforts to reform the operation of the legal system in 
the Meket area and personally tried some of the most contentious criminal and legal 
cases, dealing with them justly and impartially according to those who remember 
him. One particularly memorable case involved the death of a woman in a small 
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village in Meket County. Her sons were accused of murdering her but they blamed 
her niece and the niece’s husband. Xu Liang dispatched the Uyghur Deputy District 
Magistrate, Nemat, to the village to investigate the circumstances of the death and 
instructed him to interrogate the accused. The sons were found guilty and sentenced 
to thirteen years and six months in prison. Xu was also determined to crack down 
on bribery and corruption in his district and when a junior member of the tax office 
was found to have taken 46 yuan extra in tax as a bribe, Xu took over the case, went 
personally to the bazaar to ascertain how much tax had been collected, and reported 
the offence to his superiors in Kashgar. In the event, that case was never resolved 
as the man accused became ill and died, but Xu Liang’s accountant recalled that his 
boss was dedicated to wiping out bribery and corruption and would never allow 
anyone guilty of abstracting public property to get away with it. 

One of the key issues that the CCP members were involved in throughout 
Xinjiang was the reform of local government in the villages and the attempt to 
abolish the old ‘feudal’ system of appointed officials governing on behalf of the 
wealthier families and the government. The new system was to elect district and 
village heads and Xu began to implement this policy in 1941. The village admin¬ 
istrative units of zhuang and xiang were abolished and were replaced by new 
types of local government, the qu [district] and the cun [village], both of which 
levels were required to have elected officials. Meket was divided into two qu, one 
of which had 18 cun and the other 22 cun. Xu Liang reported on the election 
process in one of his ‘memorials’ to the Provincial Government, 

From 24 February until 6 March, your humble servant and others went to 
each village [cun] and held meetings of villagers to elect principal and deputy 
village heads [zheng fit cunzhang ] ... On 7 March at a public meeting of 
village heads, Memet Aji and others were elected as heads and deputy heads 
of Districts 1 and 2. 

As far as Xu Liang and the government of the time were concerned, this brought 
to an end the feudal system in which begs controlled the lowest level of local 
government in rural Xinjiang. Precisely how the candidates were chosen and how 
they were elected or selected is not made clear but, even if this process was not 
as democratic as it sounds, it was an effective way of breaking up the old ways of 
running villages and removing individuals closely associated with that system. 

At the same time, Xu was actively promoting the Xinjiang Construction 
Bonds; these were the brainchild of Mao Zemin, Sheng Shicai’s financial 
supremo in Urumqi, and had the dual purpose of raising funds for the government 
and enabling the officials to mount a campaign to persuade Xinjiang people to 
support the resistance to the Japanese occupation in faraway eastern China. In 
April 1941, a team travelling to promote the bonds, led by the Kashgar District 
Chief Administrator, Chen Fangbo, and the Deputy Head of the Tax Office, Gao 
Dengbang - a CCP member - arrived in Meket. Xu was happy to cooperate with 
colleagues and party comrades and travelled into the countryside with them to 
encourage the village people to compete with each other to buy the most bonds. 
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War broke out in June 1941 between Germany and the Soviet Union after the 
standoff that had been made possible by the Ribbentrop-Molotov Pact finally 
came to an end. What for Europe was the Eastern Front was far from Xinjiang but 
the Soviet Union was Xinjiang’s neighbour and ally and, for the CCP members 
working in Xinjiang, the new phase of the war marked a worsening of the inter¬ 
national and the domestic situation. Xu Liang made a point of leaving enough 
time each day to hold staff meetings in which the situation could be explained 
from the CCP’s standpoint. In these meetings, the ‘atrocities of the German 
Fascist and Japanese Imperialist invaders’ could be exposed and the heroic paral¬ 
lel resistance movements of the Soviet Red Army and the Chinese Communist 
Eighth Route Army could be praised. 

Xu Liang was also concerned about the obvious and gross inequality between 
men and women in this backward and isolated traditional society. One particular 
issue concerned disputes over the division of an estate after the death of its owner. 
Local tradition prescribed that any dispute about an inheritance would be adjudi¬ 
cated by the akhond (imam) and the rules were quite clear - the value of the estate 
would be divided into portions according to the number of potential claimants, 
the males would be allocated one portion of the inheritance and females would 
get half of one portion. Since Xu Liang had taken control over the justice system, 
he also arrogated to himself the adjudication of disputes about the estates of the 
recently departed and announced that in future both men and women would be 
entitled to a full portion on an equal basis. Fie also tried to enforce monogamy and 
persuaded government officials that they should oppose concubinage, which 
would, he believed, be a good start in transforming the old and outdated social 
practices that he perceived as being at the root of Meket’s problems. As with so 
many other reforms in rural Uyghur areas, it is difficult to see how they could 
have outlasted the presence of these Communist officials, given the pressure of 
traditional social mores and the role of the imams. Flowever, they provided 
models and precedents that the CCP was able to use later when it gained control 
over the whole of Xinjiang in the 1950s. 

Xu Liang the man 

Xu Liang was personally a simple and frugal man in the heroic tradition of CCP 
activists. He dressed very simply and liked to wear the Tajik round fur hat in 
winter. When he arrived in Meket from Tashkurgan, the Uyghurs in the town 
thought that he looked just like a Tajik from the mountains as he was dressed in 
the Tashkurgan manner with a grey overcoat of coarse woollen cloth, his round 
fur hat and cheap local shoes. As District Magistrate in Meket, he wore a hand- 
woven woollen overcoat and coarse cloth shoes. He wore glasses and had a 
taciturn but steady manner which impressed the people with whom he had deal¬ 
ings. He habitually rose early in the mornings, ran or walked and did exercises 
and, in the evenings after work, studied or wrote for at least two hours, permit¬ 
ting no interruptions during this time. He always took his meals with his 
interpreter, Chen Zhiyuan, and the food was very plain - he ate mostly vegetables 
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and rarely had meat: neither of them smoked or drank alcohol, a positive asset in 
an Islamic society and they seemed to have few needs. Abdurahman, an Uyghur 
who worked with him in Meket, recalled that this was because he believed that 
people who had an undue interest in eating and drinking or their own comfort 
were easily subject to bribery. On an inspection visit to a village outside Meket, 
Xu and his interpreter Chen were met by the village headmen and treated as 
honoured guests, in the time-honoured Central Asian tradition of hospitality. Xu 
refused to behave as a guest and upbraided the headman and his staff for their 
behaviour, which they must have found confusing. Xu and Chen stayed overnight 
in the house of a poor peasant family, eating only the basic field rations that they 
had brought with them from Meket, not accepting food from the family and 
taking notes of comments and suggestions that local peasants made. This was his 
approach when dealing with the wealthy and the powerful of southern Xinjiang, 
the bays and begs. If they came bearing gifts he would drive them out of the door, 
telling them in no uncertain terms not to return. This was against all the basic 
tenets of Uyghur hospitality, but it did prevent him from being sucked into the 
power structure of rural Xinjiang which would have made it impossible to push 
through any of his reforms. 

Xu was often to be seen out and about with his interpreter talking to the local 
people and appearing to take a genuine interest in their concerns, sitting and chat¬ 
ting to them about whatever was on their minds and helping to solve their 
problems. He is said to have had a simple and open approach that was a complete 
contrast to the duplicitous behaviour of previous officials and he encouraged local 
people to visit the County Government offices which had previously been a 
forbidding place. The attitude of Meket people was that the previous county 
yamen had been a ‘terrifying thicket of intrigue’ and they believed that that its 
officials were the ‘supreme authority’ and unapproachable. In the past, officials 
from the County Government went about their business on horseback and had to 
be treated with great pomp and ceremony. They had a reputation for taking bribes 
to settle disputes, and eating, drinking and whoring at the public expense. When 
they left the ‘iron skin’ of the yamen building through the main gate, it was as if 
the yamen was ‘sending an army to stir up the people, beating drums and striking 
gongs’. When travelling, it was the custom for these officials to be accompanied 
by dozens of bodyguards and other attendants and official excursions were 
dreaded by the local people. Xu Liang opened the doors of the yamen to the ordi¬ 
nary people of Meket and as a result he was convinced that their attitude towards 
government had begun to change. 

Although the CCP was cooperating in the United Front with Sheng Shicai and 
the GMD at that time, there were restrictions on the propaganda that they could 
spread and they were only permitted to discuss the policies of the Sixth Party 
Congress that had been held in Moscow in 1928. Xu was quite creative and found 
ways of discussing whatever he wanted with the poor peasants, using information 
that emerged from the trials of particularly tyrannical landowners to illustrate 
general points about the power structure of southern Xinjiang. He regularly 
visited villages on the fringes of the Taklamakan desert and when he discovered 
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that there was uncultivated land that looked promising, he organised the villagers 
who had no, or very little, land to dig irrigation channels and start farming. In 
some cases, he was able to see the beginnings of a new village in these areas. The 
poorest of the peasants who now had both land and water were enthusiastic 
pioneers of land reclamation and became great supporters of Xu Liang. 

Xu was determined to educate and train a cadre of Uyghurs of the younger 
generation who were of high intellectual calibre and understood Marxism- 
Leninism, and to this end he gave political lectures in his own home. He went to 
the County School every Thursday to instruct the teachers on the domestic and 
international political situation and how it affected their work. He pointed out the 
clear parallels that he saw between the invasion of the Soviet Union by German 
armies and the Japanese invasion of China, and urged his audience to support the 
Soviet Red Army and the Eighth Route and New Fourth Armies as armies fight¬ 
ing a just war. In July 1941, Xu started a programme of cultural educational and 
propaganda events to be performed by a troupe that would tour the district on 
horse-drawn carts, soliciting support for resistance against the Japanese invaders. 

Xu Liang did not take the monthly salary of 60 yuan to which he was entitled 
but handed it over to the accountant for the County Government, Kurban (Ku 
Yuxiang), to manage on his behalf ‘without keeping even one fen’. Apart from the 
cost of producing his meals - noodle flour, rice, vegetable oil and firewood, 
which the accountant bought from Xu’s salary, and other daily necessities - 
mainly newspapers and magazines and other material for study, everything was 
saved and contributed to the war effort. The accountant recalled one occasion 
when there was no fuel to be had so he had brought in a bundle of firewood from 
the public store to cook Xu’s meal. When Xu found out where the wood had come 
from, he was furious and sent it back, asking Kurban never to do that again. 

In spite of his senior government positions as District Magistrate in 
Tashkurgan and Meket, Xu had no personal savings and when he was obliged to 
leave Meket on the orders of Sheng Shicai in September 1942, the police who 
came to check his luggage found only two wooden cases, one for his clothes and 
the other packed with books on Marxism-Leninism, the newspapers, Liberation 
Daily from Yan’an and Anti-Imperialist United Front from Urumqi, and his few 
essentials. There were rumours that he suffered injuries in a traffic accident on 
his way from Meket to Urumqi and indeed that it was not an accident but had 
been caused by agents of Sheng Shicai. In fact, he survived the journey to be 
imprisoned by Sheng, was released in 1946 with his CCP colleagues and went 
on to have a successful career in education in the PRC. People in Meket are still 
said to remember him fondly as the ‘honest and public-spirited District 
Magistrate’. 1 

In the eyes of those who recorded their memories of him, Xu, like many iconic 
heroes of the CCP in this period, was either saintly or too good to be true and the 
recollections of his time in Tashkurgan and Meket must surely be highly selective 
and sanitised. And yet, the frugality, the high-mindedness and the almost fanati¬ 
cal avoidance of anything that smacked of a bribe or an inducement are 
reminiscent of a certain type of puritanical drive that enabled missionaries as well 
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as revolutionaries to realise their vocations. This type of mindset and the convic¬ 
tion that what they were doing was not only right but ordained by the march of 
history must have been a psychological protection for evangelical Communists 
thrown into the political deep end, just as it would have sustained missionaries in 
their own religious calling. 

Note 

1 Zhang Yuansheng ‘Kang Ri zhanzheng shiqi zai Kashi gongzuo de gongchandang 
yuan (xu)’, Kashi 3: 45-50; Abudukadeer Aiyiti ‘Huiyi Xu Liang tongzhi’, Kashi 2: 
30-5. This second memoir of Xu Liang was written by an Uyghur who was a reporter 
on Kashgar Daily when Xu was in the area and had over thirty years’ experience of 
editorial work in Xinjiang. It was translated from Uyghur into Chinese by a Uyghur 
translator. 


13 Political commissar on the 
frontier 

Zhou Chunlin 


Zhou Chunlin, who was also known as Zhou Yulong, came from Macheng 
County in Hubei Province, where he was born in 1912 into a poor farming family. 
He joined a peasant Red Guard unit in 1928 during a period of widespread rural 
uprisings and enrolled in the Chinese Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army - the 
military backbone of the CCP and the forerunner of the People’s Liberation Army 
- in 1930, finally becoming a member of the CCP itself in 1932. During this 
period of rural revolution, he rose rapidly through the ranks, becoming a battal¬ 
ion political commissar \ying zhengwei ] in the Red Army. During the Long 
March, he twice ‘crossed the grasslands’ [gno caodi ], the self-deprecatory 
description for operations in the most arduous part of the expedition which took 
the CCP units through some of the wildest and most remote terrain in western 
China. At the beginning of the War of Resistance against Japan, which began in 
1937, he served with the Western Route Army [Xilujuri] of the Red Army, fight¬ 
ing his way into Xinjiang as battalion political commissar and commander of the 
48th Kashgar Regiment [tuan] with the rank of Major, until he was taken prisoner. 

By January 1940, he was out of prison and was transferred to Yan’an, the CCP 
headquarters, from where he was detailed to serve with the New Fourth Army 
[Xin sijun ] and he fought with this army in all their major campaigns. He saw 
distinguished service throughout the civil war of 1946-49, for which he was 
decorated, and after 1949 held senior positions in the military establishment, 
attaining the rank of Major-General in 1955. He was also a member of the 
Shanghai Municipal CCP Standing Committee and served as its secretary in 1970 
when much of China was still emerging from the period of military rule that 
ended the Cultural Revolution. He ‘opposed the left adventurism of the Cultural 
Revolution, Lin Biao and the “Gang of Four’” and was selected as a member of 
the post-Cultural Revolution tenth and eleventh Central Committees and in 1983 
of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Committee. He died in Shanghai in 
1986. This was a man who had played an important role in Xinjiang in the 1930s 
and 1940s and subsequently rose to high positions in the military and Communist 
Party establishments from where he was in a position to influence national policy 
on Xinjiang. 
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Border defences against the British 

In the late 1930s, keeping at bay the ‘British imperialists’ in southern Xinjiang 
was a top priority for the provincial government, as was consolidating the defence 
of Xinjiang which was seen as a vital rear base area that could provide support in 
the war against Japan. Deng Fa, the representative of the CCP in Xinjiang (and 
later to serve as Principal of the Central Party School in Yan’an from 1939-42) 
met Governor Sheng Shicai to discuss how these problems could be addressed 
and it was agreed that a group of cadres would be selected from the Xinjiang 
garrison [Xin binying ] to join the Southern Xinjiang Border Guards on the moun¬ 
tainous frontier with British India. In February 1938, Majors Zhou Chunlin and 
Zeng Yuliang (Zeng Haishan, regimental commander of the 4th Regiment of the 
Xinjiang Garrison) transferred to Kashgar as company commanders of the 48th 
Cavalry Regiment, although Zhou at least was not an experienced cavalry officer. 
At the same time, Zhao Haifeng from the 2nd Regiment was deployed to 
Karghalik (Yecheng) in the same role with the 41 st Regiment. 

Zhou Chunlin was company commander of 3rd Company and Zeng Yuliang 
had the same position with the 2nd Company: both attempted to bring with them 
the attitudes and traditions of the Red Army to their non-Communist units in 
Xinjiang. Most of the cavalry troops were men from China’s Northeast - 
Manchuria - and under Sheng Shicai’s regime, they had a tough time and many 
complained that they were worked almost to death. They were allowed to marry 
local women and, in addition to their military duties, many of the soldiers had 
problems supporting their wives and children. Zhou made it his business to 
ensure that the families had enough to eat when funds were low and that sick 
children received medical treatment. He also made sure that they had political 
lectures on resisting Japan and national salvation, not just as party propaganda 
but because he believed that understanding what they were doing on the border 
far from home would make them better and more contented soldiers. Since there 
were Uyghur, Kazakh and Dungan troops in his company, all from Muslim back¬ 
grounds, he arranged a separate canteen for them to eat in. He had a reputation 
of not behaving in a high-handed way towards his subordinates but made a point 
of learning from them the basic skills of horsemanship and cavalry strategy that 
he initially lacked, as he worked out how best to command a cavalry unit. His 
own prestige in the unit increased because of this attitude and because of the 
regular training sessions that he put the unit through to improve their tactics and 
flexibility. His style of command was completely different from the old-fash¬ 
ioned methods used to command troops in the Chinese military and is reported 
to have been greatly appreciated by his men. This is, of course, the standard 
argument for the difference between traditional military units in China, includ¬ 
ing those of the Guomindang, and the novel methods that the CCP were 
attempting to disseminate on the basis of the Eighth Route Army model. It is 
difficult to assess how effective these methods were, and it is obviously in the 
interests of CCP members to claim that the policies of their party were correct, 
but it would not be surprising if the combination of practical assistance, treating 
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subordinates with consideration, respecting cultural and religious differences 
and finding ways to motivate troops proved to be a winning formula. 

Mutiny in Kashgar 

On the evening of 12 May 1938, a mutiny broke out among members of two 
companies of the 35th Cavalry Regiment stationed at Shufu (Kashgar Old City). 
Communists in Kashgar at the time were convinced that this mutiny must have 
been inspired by the espionage activities of the British Consulate in Kashgar and 
the office of the British aksakal in Tashkurgan. However, there were many 
conflicts within military units at this time, either between officers and men or 
between troops from different ethnic backgrounds, especially Han troops from 
the northeast and Muslim Uyghurs, Tajiks and Kazakhs and that is a more likely 
cause of discontent. One Tajik officer was identified as a British spy who had 
infiltrated the mutinous regiment and taken advantage of conflict between offi¬ 
cers and men to stir up a section of the troops and bribe them to rise against their 
officers. That evening when the officers were not in their living quarters on the 
base, a group of senior NCOs and warrant officers corralled a group of rank-and- 
file soldiers, forced them into a room and killed them with machine-gun fire. It is 
not clear why this group of soldiers was targeted, but one strong possibility must 
be their ethnic origin. The mutineers who were probably Tajik or Kyrgyz then 
separated into two groups which fled respectively to the border towns of Ulugqat 
(Wuqia) and Tashkurgan. Orders were issued to the 48th and 31st Cavalry 
Regiments and the Tashkurgan Border Guards to put down the mutiny. Zhou 
Chunling and Zeng Yuliang were ordered to take the 3rd Company and the deputy 
regimental commander Yang Bingduan led the 2nd Company out of Shule 
through Ulugqat in the direction of Tuoyun in pursuit of the deserters. Zhou and 
Zeng ‘leapt on their horses, flourishing their whips and rushed ahead to recon¬ 
noitre’ [yuema yangbian sousno qianjin]. After following the trail of the 
mutineers for over a hundred kilometres, they came to a mountain pass to the east 
of Wushan (Mount Shaman) and discovered that their quarry had gone to ground 
in a pasture where their own regiment kept horses. At this point, the deputy 
company commander, Yang, had not caught up with them. 

Zhou Chunlin recalled this battle against the mutineers, 

1 talked things over with Zeng Yuliang: their 2nd Company was on the left 
and our 3rd Company was on the right so [we decided] to surround the 
enemy [the fleeing mutineers] first and then attack the insurgents [panjun] 
together. They immediately fell into confusion and behaved like a disorderly 
mob with no leadership or direction. As soon as they saw the powerful force 
that we had with us they were as terrified as a flock of birds hearing the 
twang of a bowstring. They were thoroughly routed and no longer constituted 
an armed force [kui bu chengjun], One by one the soldiers who had scattered 
and run away on foot raised their hands in surrender. Others rushed for the 
horses to try to get away but we followed and took more than twenty of them 
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prisoner, as well as saving dozens of our horses. We also retrieved property 
belonging to local people that had been stolen by the mutineers. 

At this point, another group of deserters who were fleeing in the direction of 
Tashkurgan were surrounded by the combined forces of border guards under a 
Tajik officer and troops from 31st Regiment who were in hot pursuit. Most of 
them were taken prisoner but the alleged ringleader and British spy and another 
thirty-two mutineers managed to escape over the border into Afghanistan. 

Zhou and Zeng were ordered to remain in position with their troops and seal 
off the mountain pass against other possible escapees. They returned more prop¬ 
erty that was alleged to have been stolen from local people and lectured their own 
officers and men on the Three Rules of Discipline and the Eight Points for 
Attention, two codes which embodied in a very simple form the CCP’s thinking 
on relations between its military and the general population. Military discipline, 
they emphasised, would be strict but impartial and no offences against civilians 
would be tolerated. The troops were told that they had to help the local people 
[lao baixing ] to carry water supplies, keep the area around their base clean and 
also go into the fields with the locals to help with essential work. Local people 
naturally preferred this to being attacked and robbed and with their help Zhou and 
Zeng were able to find and capture almost a hundred runaway soldiers in nearby 
mountain villages or the surrounding forests. 

The locals then prepared polu [zhuafan ], the popular rice dish with mutton and 
vegetables that is standard fare for entertaining guests in Xinjiang, and made 
kebabs for the troops to ‘celebrate the victory’. When the time came for the troops 
to leave, the locals were reluctant to see them go, ‘their eyes brimming with tears’ 
[relei ying kuang] as the soldiers left. Many youngsters asked if they could join this 
new type of popular army and among them was one thirteen-year-old Muslim lad 
called Zhang Xulu (who was known only by a Han Chinese name although the 
reason for this is not given). The military would not let him join them because he 
was so young but he stole a ride on the carts used to escort prisoners back to their 
barracks and tearfully demanded to be allowed to stay with the regiment. Zeng 
Yuliang put in a word on his behalf with the Commanding Officer of the regiment 
and it was agreed that he could stay on as an orderly. Zhang Xulu later changed his 
name to Ayit (an Uyghur name) and after 1949 became a translator at the Kashgar 
Political College until his retirement. He retained fond memories of Zhou and 
Zeng and met Zhou again in 1983 when the veteran commander revisited Kashgar. 

How should a narrative like this be interpreted? The account of the mutiny, the 
chase and the capture of the deserters ring true, but this incident also indicates that 
there were serious tensions within these ethnically mixed regiments that were 
serving on the border, at least nominally under the authority of the National 
Government of Chiang Kai-shek. If the fugitives stole from and terrified the 
mountain villagers, their gratitude at the arrival of the troops from Tashkurgan 
and the return of their property is convincing, in spite of the overlay of senti¬ 
mentality and the exaltation of the superiority of military units that had come 
under the influence of the spirit of the Eighth Route Army. 
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Imprisoned by Sheng Shicai 

Like the rest of the Communist team that had been sent to Xinjiang, Zhou 
Chunlin’s success did not last, but his problems began rather earlier than most as 
he fell foul of Sheng Shicai’s officials less than a year after beginning work with 
the 48th Regiment. In September 1938, he was charged, falsely say his 
colleagues, with betraying Sheng and his government. He was thrown into prison 
and brutally tortured by being suspended from the notorious ‘tiger bench frame’, 
beaten with cudgels and having hot pepper water poured over him as his tormen¬ 
tors tried to make him confess that he had conspired against Sheng and led a 
mutiny. Other officers from his regiment who were not Communists were impris¬ 
oned with him and under torture accused Zhou of having given shelter to Ma 
Bufang, the Dungan Muslim rebel of Gansu. Two other Communists, his 
comrades Zeng Yuliang and Zhao Haifeng, who were both veterans of the Long 
March were also imprisoned with Zhou and all three were transferred to prison in 
Urumqi in February 1939. Zhou and Zhao were put in the same cell and when 
Deng Fa, the CCP representative in Xinjiang, learnt about their incarceration he 
arranged for their release through the good offices of Sheng Shicai’s Soviet 
advisers. This was in January 1940 and preceded Sheng’s decision to attack CCP 
members in Xinjiang. The three prisoners, together with 360 officers and men of 
the Xinjiang army (a large number for the time), were ordered back to Yan’an by 
the Party Centre. 

Zhao Haifeng headed the Jiangsu Province Department of Health after 1949 
and he died in 1976. Zeng Yuliang was killed by the Japanese while serving as 
commander of a cavalry regiment in Cao County, Shandong in 1944. Zhou 
Chunlin revisited Kashgar in 1983 where he met one of the people who had 
falsely accused him in 1938 and received an apology. 1 

Note 

1 Zhang Yuansheng ‘Kang Ri zhanzheng shiqi zai Kashi gongzuo de gongchandang 
yuan (xu)’, Kashi 3, pp. 50M. 


14 Abdukerimhan Mehsum and the 
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The story of Abdukerimhan Mehsum is one of the few in the Kashi series that 
provides a direct insight into the social and religious life of Uyghurs in Kashgar. 
It illustrates the importance of this background for understanding the revolt of 
1933-34 from the point of view of a Uyghur, albeit one who became close to the 
CCP. Abdukerimhan’s story begins long before the attempts by Uyghurs to form 
an independent Eastern Turkestan government in Kashgar and the crushing of the 
Uyghurs’ dreams of independence by Dungan Muslim troops, the provincial 
armies of Governor Sheng Shicai and eventually the Communist forces of the 
PLA. It also illustrates the close connection between the Muslim population of 
Xinjiang and their co-religionists across the border in Asiatic Russia, connections 
that were to prove important in political relations between the Chinese 
Communist Party and the Soviet Union. 

Madrasa education 

Abdukerimhan was born in 1870 in what is now Kashgar City. As a boy, he 
attended the Xanliq madrasa which was the highest Islamic seat of learning in the 
city (it later became the Kashgar Political College but was demolished in 2009 
during the redevelopment of Kashgar) and became proficient in the Arabic, 
Persian, Urdu and Turkic languages. This is an impressive group of languages to 
have mastered: although they share much vocabulary, partly because of their 
background in Muslim societies, they are not all grammatically related. This 
proficiency would have stood him in good stead in both religious and secular 
circles in Xinjiang. Arabic is of course essential for the study of the Qur’an and 
other religious texts, and although the majority of Muslims in Xinjiang are 
usually considered to belong to the Sunni rather than the Shi’a branch of Islam, 
Shi’a traditions and the Persian language have both left their mark not only in 
Xinjiang but also in the Chinese-speaking Hui Muslim communities of Gansu and 
Ningxia. Persian is close to the Tajik languages (more correctly Wakh and 
Sarikol) which are spoken in the Pamirs and the culture of the ‘Tajik’ community 
of Tashkurgan and other parts of the high Pamirs is an eastern extension of the 
Persian cultural sphere. Urdu and languages close to it, mostly written in a form 
of Persi-Arabic script, were spoken in that part of northern India from which 
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‘British’ traders crossed into Kashgaria. Turkic languages in the late nineteenth 
century would of course have been studied in a version of the Arabic script that 
was used not only in Ottoman Turkey but throughout the Turkic speaking 
communities of Central Asia, including the groups that are today known as 
Kazakhs, Kyrgyz, Uzbek and Uyghurs. The script, also referred to as Turki in 
Western sources, was used to write Chagatai, the prestigious literary Turkic 
language that was used in Central Asia from the fifteenth to the early twentieth 
centuries. The Chagatai language is now considered to be extinct, but knowledge 
of it is prized as it is considered to be the immediate ancestor of modern Uzbek 
and Uyghur. 

Abdukerimhan Mehsum was a studious individual but he was also able to 
relate to people from all walks of life. He began attending a school in a village in 
the Artush area in 1883 when he would have been twelve or thirteen. At this 
school, he studied under Ahong Kerim which, together with his age, is a clear 
indication that it was not a secular primary school, of which in any case there 
were few in Xinjiang at the time. Neither was it a conventional religious school. 
It had been founded by two Uyghur brothers who wanted to introduce what they 
conceived of as a ‘modern’ type of school, of which there were none in either 
Artush or Kashgar. There are no details available about the curriculum or what 
‘modern’ meant to the brothers, except that Abdukerimhan went there because he 
understood that he would be able to study ‘scientific knowledge’ [kexue zhishi\ 
there and that he was so convinced that it would be worthwhile that he persuaded 
several of his friends to enrol with him in the school. 

In 1892, it became possible for students from Xinjiang to study abroad and 
Abdukerimhan was one of the first to put his name down for the competitive 
examination. Although he qualified for the scholarship, his family were opposed 
to him travelling abroad and he had to withdraw his application. He persuaded his 
parents to buy him such modern books as were available on science and culture 
and, by studying conscientiously on his own, he began to form a view of China’s 
poverty and backwardness, caused, as many in the nineteenth century saw it, by 
domestic oppression under the Qing dynasty and the compromises and conces¬ 
sions made by the Manchus to the increasing demands of Westerners and 
Japanese on China. Although this is a simplistic viewpoint, it is not entirely inac¬ 
curate and it is an analysis that was shared by many Chinese at that time, and 
certainly not just in Xinjiang. In the case of Abdukerimhan Mehsum, this analy¬ 
sis led him towards a powerful sense of patriotism, and a determination to 
uncover more of the truth about China’s situation and to find the way to bring 
about the ‘salvation of the country and the people’ [jiuguo jiumin ]. 

Trade missions to Russia 

Although Western commercial and diplomatic interest in China in the late nine¬ 
teenth and twentieth centuries focused on the southern and south-eastern coasts, 
in particular the Treaty Ports and their hinterland, Xinjiang was far from 
immune to this powerful economic and political influence. The influx of foreign 
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capital was blamed for Xinjiang’s declining economy and the bankruptcy of 
many businesses. Britain and Russia had established consulates in Kashgar and 
to a fervent patriot and nationalist, as Abdukerimhan was becoming, this could 
only be because they were intent on collecting political and economic intelli¬ 
gence, ‘stealing precious Xinjiang cultural artefacts’ [probably a reference to 
the activities of explorers and archaeologists such as Aurel Stein and Albert von 
Le Coq] and disrupting the life and commerce of the region in their own 
interests. 

Some of the Uyghur and other Muslim merchants in Kashgar traded with the 
Russian empire and established warehouses in its great cities including Tashkent, 
Moscow and Kazan, and also set up lodging houses along the trade routes for 
travelling merchants. The lodging houses follow a tradition that is both Central 
Asian and Chinese: in Central Asia, they are usually referred to as are cara¬ 
vanserai, whereas in China they are known as huiguan (‘guildhalls’ established 
by regional merchant syndicates). The trading network that they developed was 
economically viable and enabled them to extend their commercial reach, even as 
far as the Middle East, where they could combine trading with religious duties, 
including the haj pilgrimage to Mecca, and come into contact with ideas from 
abroad. For Abdukerimhan and his contemporaries, trading with Russia, which 
was later to exercise such influence over Xinjiang, was a way of countering the 
influence of the British, who were seen as the greatest threat. However, at this 
time Russians and British were competing with equal intensity for wealth and 
power in Asia and there was little to choose between them in terms of imperial 
ambitions. The part of the Russian empire with which Xinjiang’s Muslims wished 
to trade was also Muslim and as its languages were primarily Turkic that made 
business much easier to carry out. 

Frustrated in his original ambition to travel abroad for study, Abdukerimhan 
asked his father if he could be sent to Russia to investigate what trading possibil¬ 
ities might be found there to benefit his family. His father agreed to this 
apparently more practical proposal and in 1905, the year the Russo-Japanese War 
ended, he set out for the neighbouring Russian empire, taking with him homespun 
cloth, sheep’s wool, coarse cloth and chapan, the long coats that are still popular 
throughout Central Asia and in Afghanistan, to sell in the markets of Russia. This 
trade mission proved successful and highly lucrative so he organised another 
shipment and, after he had sold that whole consignment, he took the opportunity 
to visit the Kazakh, Kyrgyz, Uzbek, Tartar, Tajik, Turkmen and Azeri regions of 
southern and eastern Russia, taking a keen interest in social, political and 
economic issues. From the Muslim areas of Russia he travelled further west to 
visit Moscow and St Petersburg and the region that is now Belarus. He wanted to 
see for himself all aspects of life in the Russian empire, including its culture, 
education, industry and agriculture. For a visitor from backward Xinjiang, who 
had travelled through areas of Russia that were culturally similar to his own, 
Moscow and Leningrad in European Russian stood out as models of modernisa¬ 
tion and development that it was possible to understand and one which could 
conceivably be transferred to Xinjiang. 
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In 1909, he made a third visit with a group of like-minded people from 
Kashgar. Although the ostensible purpose of his journey was once again to trade 
and make money, meeting people of all different classes and establishing contacts 
had become a higher priority for him and he returned to Xinjiang in 1911 
furnished with knowledge and understanding of how Russians thought and oper¬ 
ated and of the changes that were taking place in their empire. Nineteen-eleven 
was a year of revolution in China. The Xinhai Revolution of 1911 (Xinhai is a 
name for the year 1911 in the most common pre-modern Chinese system of 
denoting years) saw the collapse of the Qing dynasty through which Manchus had 
ruled China since 1644, and with it the end of the centuries-old Chinese imperial 
system. Sun Yat-sen had returned from exile to become the provisional President 
of a new Republic of China and this modern idea of a republic appealed to 
Abdukerimhan Mehsum as the answer to China’s problems. As soon as he was 
back in Kashgar, he lost no time in promoting the cause of the new republic and 
set about finding like-minded progressive people in the city who would rally 
round the cause. 

Political influences 

The Russia that Abdukerimhan visited and was so impressed by was, like China, 
a society in flux. Moscow and St Petersburg might have seemed modern to a 
young man from Kashgar, but Russia was still a rural country and life in much of 
Asiatic Russia was very similar to what he would have known in Xinjiang. The 
formal end of Russian serfdom in 1861 during the reign of Tsar Alexander 11 (but 
in the further flung parts of the empire not achieved in practice until much later) 
had been followed by social and economic change as well as political challenges 
to the authoritarian rule of the Tsars. In 1905, Russia experienced its first revolu¬ 
tion with the establishment of the first soviet (council) of workers in St Petersburg 
and the Tsar was forced to agree to a broader electoral franchise and the devolu¬ 
tion of power to the Duma, the Russian parliament. Although the revolution of 
1905 was ultimately unsuccessful, and it took two further uprisings in February 
and October 1917 to remove the Tsarist Government and replace it with a 
Bolshevik administration, the revolutionary spirit of Russia affected other parts of 
Asia. Japan, which had been victorious in the 1904-05 war with Russia, may have 
been the inspiration for an influential group of modernisers in China in the late 
nineteenth and early twentiethcenturies, but Russia, which was defeated, was 
closer to the experience of the people of Xinjiang and its significance was to 
increase dramatically after the October Revolution of 1917 when it could be seen 
as an Asian society that had undergone a successful social and political revolution 
and as a possible model for Xinjiang and for China. The fact that the new Russian 
regime and later the Soviet Union were opposed to Western imperialism only 
made the new society more attractive to significant numbers of citizens of 
Xinjiang. 
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‘Modern’ schools in Kashgar 

In 1912, in pursuit of his aim to modernise Xinjiang, Abdukerimhan Mehsum 
established a school in Tashmilik, a village in the Kashgar district, with a friend 
Baki who lived there. He secured the support of other like-minded people, and, in 
1913, opened another similar school in the Artush region which attracted twenty- 
six students. He invited a group of teachers from Turkey to work with them. Once 
he had established himself financially and socially, Abdukerimhan was able to 
translate his youthful enthusiasm for modern schools into reality. 

In 1913, an incident occurred that illustrates the confused attitudes of people 
like Abdukerimhan who were searching for solutions to the problems of Xinjiang, 
towards foreigners, more specifically the British, attitudes that were to persist for 
decades. A rumour had spread in the Kashgar bazaar that the British Consulate 
had lured away a group of young boys and girls and that they were in a covered 
horse-drawn cart which was going to take them out of the city so that they coidd 
be sent abroad. When Abdukerimhan heard the rumour, he immediately contacted 
his school in Tashmilik and asked them to send along people to stop the abduc¬ 
tion. Staff and students from the school hurried to the county boundary and 
managed to intercept the cart and return the children to their parents. 
Abdukerimhan called a public meeting to ‘denounce the criminal activities of the 
British Consulate’. The Consulate deployed armed guards to defend its building 
from attack, but ‘the heroic people of Kashgar did not flinch in the face of 
violence’ and surrounded the diplomatic compound. They were eventually 
dispersed by troops dispatched on the orders of the Xinjiang governor, Yang 
Zengxin. 

Abdukerimhan was incensed that he had been betrayed by Governor Yang and 
by the ‘degenerates’ in Kashgar who had been bought off and tricked by the 
British and called for more demonstrations. Yang’s officials charged him, or in the 
words of his supporters framed him, with operating an illegal school, training a 
subversive group and attempting to overthrow the government. They forced him 
to close down the school and ordered the arrest of one of the teachers who had 
originally come from Turkey. Abdukerimhan assisted this teacher in fleeing back 
to Turkey but discovered that Yang had sent agents to seize material that his 
school used for teaching and religious instruction; he also believed that they had 
orders to kill him. Abdukerimhan fled to Russia to seek asylum there. It is not 
clear what training he was giving his supporters or precisely what was the ideo¬ 
logical background of his approach to ‘modem’ education, but it is reasonable to 
assume that he was inspired by the growing influence of Pan-Turkism and polit¬ 
ical Islam in Central Asia since the late nineteenth century. 1 The charges of 
operating an illegal school and the search for training manuals are echoed in the 
attacks by the authorities of the PRC on Uyghur Islamic schools in Xinjiang in 
the late twentieth and the twenty-first centuries. The ‘abduction’ of the children 
does not figure in Macartney at Kashgar a study of the period that uses British 
diplomatic papers and it is probably safe to assume that it was nothing of the sort, 
but a group of children being taken to a school, probably a missionary school and 
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not necessarily even one that was run by the British as Swedish missions were 
more prominent in Xinjiang. Rumours of this nature, usually involving mission¬ 
aries, were common in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
throughout China, peaking at the time the Boxer Rebellion 1899-1901. 

Abdukerimhan Mehsum remained in Russia for five or six years and experi¬ 
enced the impact of the October Revolution at first hand. It is not entirely clear 
where he was and what he was doing, but by the time he returned to Xinjiang in 
1919 he was an enthusiastic supporter of the Bolsheviks and travelled relentlessly 
around Xinjiang calling on the population to rise up against the ‘feudal govern¬ 
ment’ of Yang Zengxin, just as the Russians had risen against the Tsar. Yang did 
not try to have him assassinated again as Abdukerimhan Mehsum feared, but he 
did issue an order restricting him to the city of Aksu for the public good. 

Eastern Turkestan Republic 

Abdukerimhan Mehsum does not appear again in the records of Xinjiang until 
1933 at the beginning of the revolutionary period that led to the establishment of 
an independent government in Kashgar. After the insurrection in Hami that trig¬ 
gered the revolt in Kashgar, the armies of Temur marched southwards and 
occupied Aksu. This gave Abdukerimhan the opportunity to make the bid for free¬ 
dom for which he had been waiting and he travelled back to Kashgar where he 
soon found a position as Head of the Education Department of the revolutionary 
Kashgar Government. He began to train a group of young men who were already 
versed in ‘scientific knowledge’ and set up a new school on Norbeibu Alley 
[Nuoerbeibu gang ] in Kashgar City. He acted as Principal of the school and began 
to employ people to translate and publish books and journals from the USSR. He 
also set up an orphanage to take care of children who had lost their parents and 
financed this, at least partly, from a charity box set up in the main square of the 
city outside the Heytgar (Id Gah) Mosque. Both the British Consulate and the 
local authorities regarded him as the leader of a heterodox Islamic sect even 
though he was also advocating support for the Soviet Union. With other 
colleagues, he obtained funds from the Uyghur Cultural Association to set up 
another school for the orphans and to buy books and equipment. Many of these 
orphans later took part in the Three Districts Revolution that erupted in north¬ 
western Xinjiang in 1944 and some became officials in Xinjiang under the PRC. 

In 1934, the Dungan army of Chinese-speaking Muslims commanded by Ma 
Zhongying moved into southern Xinjiang and clashed with the forces of Khoja 
Niyaz Aji who had established the Eastern Turkestan Republic of Turki Muslims 
in Kasghar. The Dungans attacked Kashgar and three days and nights of fierce 
fighting left thousands of people dead, Abdukerimhan claimed to have used 300 
Hang of gold to bribe one of Ma’s key generals to agree to a ceasefire, thus saving 
the city from even more bloodshed. After the collapse of the Eastern Turkestan 
Republic, Khoja Niyaz Aji became Deputy Chairman of the Xinjiang Provincial 
Government and Abdukerimhan was appointed one of his advisers, becoming 
County Head of Shufu County (Kashgar) in 1936. 
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In 1937 Mahmud, who had been one of the loyal lieutenants of Khoja Niyaz, 
launched an abortive rising in southern Xinjiang in conjunction with Ma Hushan. 
When it failed, he fled Kashgar, but not before he had looted all the gold and 
silver that he could find. Abdukerimhan is reputed to have organised collections 
of silver from the wealthy of Kashgar to pay Mahmud and thus avoid another 
massacre of the citizens of Kashgar. By this time, Abdukerimhan was a convinced 
supporter of the Soviet Communist Party and when in the same year he became 
the Deputy Governor [ zhuanyuan] of Kashgar, he wrote an article in which he set 
out his hopes for a strong and wealthy China with a population that had mastered 
science and truth. This article was praised by Stalin and the following year 
Abdukerimhan was invited to visit the Soviet Union: he was received by the 
‘leader of the USSR’ and this visit was commemorated in photographs. When he 
returned from the Soviet Union, he became active in the Anti-Imperialism 
Association that had been set up in Urumqi with branches throughout Xinjiang. 
When Governor Sheng Shicai turned against the Communists in 1942 and 
disbanded the association, Abdukerimhan was arrested in a roundup of pro-Soviet 
political activists and other ‘progressives’ in the Kashgar and Yarkand districts 
and imprisoned in Urumqi. In November 1942, he was somehow released and 
found his way back to Kashgar where he tried to mobilise people to launch an 
armed uprising in the south to support and link up with the Three Districts 
Revolution (the Eastern Turkestan Islamic Republic) based in the city of Ghulja 
(Yining) in the Hi region of north-western Xinjiang. This inevitably brought him 
to the attention of Sheng Shicai’s agents in Kashgar who were trying to eradicate 
the influence of Communists in the area. They interrogated him but he was finally 
released and continued his clandestine work in support of the newly independent 
Ghulja government in north-western Xinjiang. 

In 1944, Sheng Shicai was replaced by Wu Zhongxin as Governor of the 
Province. Abdukerimhan met Wu and asked him to release the Communist pris¬ 
oners who had been taken into captivity by Sheng’s police. Wu had him put back 
in prison but he was freed again after pressure from the leaders of the Three 
Districts Revolution. In February 1945, he went back again to his home territory 
in the south of Xinjiang and continued to agitate for support for the Eastern 
Turkestan Republic in Ghulja. This naturally meant opposition to the regime in 
Urumqi that was backed by the Guomindang National Government of Chiang 
Kai-shek in Nanjing. The Nationalist garrison in Kashgar felt threatened by 
Abdukerimhan’s activities, so sent agents to trail him and monitor his activities. 
By this time, the Eastern Turkestan Republic government in Ghulja had appointed 
Abliz Mohamed to go to Kashgar and work on its behalf and this new envoy 
covertly supported Abdukerimhan. 

When fighting broke out in the grasslands around the town of Tashkurgan and 
guerrillas supporting the Ghulja rebels took the town and then marched on 
Kashgar and Yarkand, the Guomindang decided to execute 396 political prison¬ 
ers who had been incarcerated in Kashgar, among them Abliz Mohamed. At this 
point, Abdukerimhan Mehsum is credited with having averted yet another 
massacre. He telephoned Yang Duliang the garrison commander of the 
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Guomindang forces in Kashgar to demand an end to the bloodshed and also 
contacted the Soviet Consulate in Kashgar and asked them to intercede with the 
Nationalists to prevent the killings. He also canvassed support among the local 
people. It is not at all clear how many deaths were prevented by Abdukerimhan’s 
negotiations on this or on previous occasions as these claims only appear in the 
account of his life. 

On 1 July 1946, a united provincial government was established in Xinjiang 
under the Chairmanship of Zhang Zhizhong, with Ahmet Jan and Burhan Shahidi 
as his deputies. On 18 July, the government made public both its administrative 
programme and a formal peace agreement which ran to eleven clauses and was 
agreed and signed by all parties. Abdukerimhan Mehsum was appointed a 
member of the Xinjiang Government Standing Committee, simultaneously with 
his position as Kashgar Deputy Governor [zhuanyuan] and Garrison Commander. 
These agreements broke down: the Communists and their supporters insisted that 
the fault lay entirely with the Guomindang which sent troops to ‘suppress the 
progressive forces’. Abdukerimhan returned to his tried and tested method of 
arousing the people to demand the release of Communists who had been arrested. 

In 1949, on the eve of the ‘peaceful liberation’ of Xinjiang by a new government 
that incorporated the leadership of the Eastern Turkestan Islamic Republic (Three 
Districts Revolution) in Ghulja, units of the Guomindang forces that had been 
making a desperate last stand headed into southern Xinjiang hoping to make their 
escape across the borders into India or Pakistan. They passed through Kashgar 
where they stole property, burnt down houses and killed a number of civilians. 
Abdukerimhan wrote to the senior Nationalist officer in Kashgar, Zhao Xiguang, 
demanding that ‘traitors and criminals’ - the troops who had pillaged his city - 
should be properly punished and also sent telegrams to Tao Zhiyue (the Chairman 
of the new government and the Guomindang Commanding Officer of the Xinjiang 
Garrison command who went over to the CCP) and Burhan insisting on guarantees 
for the security of Kashgar. On 25 September 1949, the ‘peaceful liberation’ of 
Xinjiang was declared. Abdukerimhan became First Deputy Governor of Kashgar 
under the new regime and continued to develop friendly and cooperative relations 
between China and the USSR. In 1950, he was rewarded with a gold medal inlayed 
with a raised bust of Stalin and also served as political supervisor for the Northwest 
Army Government Office and as a representative of Xinjiang to the National 
People’s Congress. He was active in mobilising support for China in the Korean 
War and died in Kashgar at the age of eighty-five on 6 February 1955. 2 

Notes 

1 Jacob M. Landau, Pan-Turkism in Turkey: A Study in Irredentism, London: Hurst, 
1981. In spite of the limitations suggested by the title, this book, and particularly the 
first chapter, is a useful introduction to pan-Turkism in Russia and the Soviet Union. 

2 Kanmierjiang ‘Abudukelimuhan Maihesumu shengping jianshao’, Kashi 2: 36—43. 
This article was originally written in Uyghur and collated by Kanmieijiang, presum¬ 
ably from fragmentary autobiographical pieces or conversations, and translated into 
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15 Entry of the PLA into Kashgar 
and the ‘peaceful liberation’ of 
Xinjiang 


More than a hundred CCP cadres had worked in Xinjiang between 1938 and 
1942 and, whether or not they were conscious of the fact at the time, they were 
laying the groundwork for the transformation that the CCP wished to bring about 
in Xinjiang after 1949. Xinjiang was far from an unknown quantity to senior 
Communist cadres, although by 1942 many in Xinjiang could reasonably 
assume that the Communists working in Sheng Shicai’s government had been 
removed for good. Although some of the key leadership had been executed, 
including Mao Zemin, many were released in the amnesty of 1946 and returned 
to Yan’an where they were able to pass on their knowledge and understanding of 
Xinjiang’s economy and society within the party. The application of this knowl¬ 
edge and understanding to the transformation of Xinjiang remained a purely 
theoretical proposition as long as the civil war between the Communists and 
Nationalists raged. Once the decisive battles had been won by the Communists 
in north-eastern and eastern China, the invasion of Xinjiang by the PLA and its 
incorporation into the People’s Republic of China finally became a practical 
proposition. 

In March 1949, a high level meeting of the Chinese Communist Party was 
convened in the small mountain village of Xibaipo, a remote settlement in Hebei 
province, 186 miles to the southwest of Beijing, and fifty miles northwest of 
Shijiazhuang. Xibaipo was the location that the CCP leaders had chosen for their 
forward command post after they were forced out of their legendary headquarters 
in Yan’an during the closing phase of the civil war with the Nationalist 
Guomindang. Shortly after the March 1949 meeting the CCP felt in a strong 
enough position to conclude that at last its overall victory was certain and the 
party leadership moved out of Xibaipo and relocated to Beiping, as Beijing was 
known at the time. 1 

The centrepiece of the March meeting, formally the Second Plenary Session of 
the Seventh Central Committee, was a report by Mao Zedong on the party’s strat¬ 
egy for the final defeat of the Guomindang. Mao’s view, as the civil war drew to 
a close was that the CCP should switch the focus of its political work from the 
countryside to the urban centres and begin to prepare for the development of the 
Chinese economy after their victory. The party’s policy on north-western China 
was not originally intended to be one of the main items on the agenda of this 
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meeting blit Wang Zhen, a senior officer in the Northwest Field Army and the 
future Communist leader of Xinjiang, met the core leadership of the CCP - Mao 
Zedong, Zhu De and Zhou Enlai - in a private session and suggested that the time 
was ripe for Xinjiang to be brought under the control of the CCP. 

In May 1949, the Nationalist General Zhang Zhizhong was asked by Mao and 
Zhou whether he could persuade the key political and military leaders of the 
province at that time - Tao Zhiyue, Burhan Shahidi and Liu Mengqun - that they 
should jointly stage a ‘peaceful uprising’ [heping qiyi]. Zhang had been governor 
of Xinjiang in 1946-47 and was by then at the head of a provisional coalition 
government: he was also known to be sympathetic to the possibility of coopera¬ 
tion with the CCP. In making this request, Mao was asking the leaders of the 
Three District Revolution (Eastern Turkestan Islamic Republic), who still 
controlled an autonomous administration in northwest Xinjiang, to relinquish any 
idea of an independent Eastern Turkestan and throw in their lot with the CCP. 
Zhang was a key figure as he had been the senior representative of the 
Guomindang during earlier ill-fated attempts at peace negotiations between his 
party and the CCP. To encourage the Xinjiang separatist leaders to make what the 
CCP considered to be the right decision and to ensure the CCP’s control of the 
region, units of the PLA were deployed to north-western China as soon as they 
became available from other missions. 

At the end of May, the 1st Field Army of the People’s Liberation Army, fresh 
from its successful capture of Xi’an, linked up with the 18th and 19th Corps of 
the Northwest Field Army in a joint campaign to take Lanzhou and Xining, the 
main cities of the north-western provinces of Gansu and Qinghai respectively. 
This campaign was a success for the PLA and when it was concluded, four of the 
five provinces of north-western China were firmly under the control of the CCP 
and the PLA stood at the gates of the fifth, Xinjiang. 

The vast region of Xinjiang still remained to be conquered, and here Peng 
[Dehuaij’s First F[ield] A[rmy] had a much easier task. The commander of 
the NRA in Xinjiang, General Tao Zhiyue, realised that, trapped between the 
PLA and the borders of Outer Mongolia and Soviet territory, it made no sense 
to fight on. On 29 September, the day on which the proclamation of the PRC 
was being prepared in Beijing, he declared an armistice and in early October 
surrendered to Wang Zhen and his Political Commissar, Wang Enmao. His 
forces were now included in the First F[ield] A[rmy] as the new 22nd Army. 
During the ensuing winter, PLA troops under Peng’s command gradually 
occupied most of Xinjiang and then moved into the Pamir Mountains ... 
Right after the establishment of the PRC on October 1, 1949, Peng was 
appointed Chairman of the Northwest Military and Administrative 
Commission and concurrently Commander-in-Chief and Political 
Commissar of the new Xinjiang Military Area, with Wang Zhen as his 
deputy. 2 
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Zhang Zhizhong and ‘peaceful liberation’ 

Mao Zedong met General Zhang Zhizhong in Beiping to inform him that the PLA 
was advancing on Xinjiang in a pincer movement. Once again he suggested that 
the political leadership in the region should surrender rather than risk certain 
defeat at the hands of the Communists’ armed forces. On 15 September, the 
Central Committee of the CCP sent its liaison officer, Deng Liqun, from Yining 
(Ghulja) to Urumqi so that he would be able to negotiate directly with Tao Zhiyue 
and Burhan. 3 Deng advised Tao that he should leave for Lanzhou immediately to 
negotiate with General Peng Dehuai, the Deputy Commander-in-Chief of the 
PLA, whose armies were at the gates of Xinjiang. Tao’s representative, General 
Zhang Zhenwu, arrived in Lanzhou on 25 September and Peng Dehuai put to him 
the proposals for the ‘peaceful liberation’ of Xinjiang that had been relayed to him 
by the CCP Central Committee. 4 

Zhang Zhizhong, a long serving and high ranking officer of the Guomindang 
General Staff, was respected by his Communist adversaries for his consistent 
determination to resist the Japanese occupation, a determination that was by no 
means shared by all senior nationalist officers. He was also remembered as 
having been opposed to the civil war between the Nationalists and Communists 
and for this reason was suspected by many Guomindang officials of having secret 
Communist sympathies. In November 1944, the uprising that the Chinese 
Communist Party refers to as the Three Districts Revolution [sanqu geming] 
broke out in the districts of Yili, Tacheng and Ashan in the northwest of Xinjiang. 
Zhang Zhidong was appointed by the National Government in Nanjing to take 
overall command of the military administrations of the whole of north-west China 
and concurrently as provincial governor of Xinjiang. His first move was to travel 
to Yining to meet Ahmetjan and other leaders of the secessionist regime in an 
attempt to open negotiations with them on a peaceful resolution to what had 
become a serious political problem for the National Government. As a gesture, he 
dismissed the existing Garrison Commander, Song Xilian, and Yang Deliang who 
was commanding officer of the 42nd Army in southern Xinjiang. In their places, 
he appointed his protegees Tao Zhiyue and Zhao Xiguang. This effectively gave 
Zhao Xiguang command of all military units in the south of Xinjiang including 
Kashgar, and responsibility for all military policy in the region. 

Zhang, Tao and Zhao were friends and colleagues whose connections went 
back to their time as students at the Baoding Military Academy, which is not far 
from Beijing, and earlier service together in the Guomindang forces. They func¬ 
tioned well as a team in a political environment that was riven with factions and 
in spite of the key appointments that they held they were in many ways outsiders. 
Within the Guomindang in Xinjiang, there were two main factions. One was a 
network run by the intransigently anti-Communist Hu Zongnan whose own place¬ 
men in both northern and southern Xinjiang frequently obstructed Tao and Zhao. 
The other faction was the Ma Family Army [Ma jia jun ], a ‘feudal military clique’ 
[fengjian junshi jituan\ as the Communists saw it, which was essentially a 
Dungan (Hui) Muslim network around Ma Bufang and his nephew Ma 
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Chengxiang, commander of the 5th Cavalry Regiment. The Ma Family Army 
‘observed the formalities and courtesies due to Tao and Zhao’ from subordinates 
but secretly undermined their policies. There was also opposition to Tao and Zhao 
from the Uyghur elite, who are accused retrospectively of having supported pan- 
Turkism and ethnic separatism, but they are treated by contemporary Chinese 
observers as much less of a political threat than either the Ma Family Army or the 
factional struggle within the Guomindang. Zhang Zhizhong exhorted his subor¬ 
dinates to avoid entangling themselves in local politics and to concentrate on their 
sacred mission of protecting the interests of the nation and the local people 
[baoguo baomin]. This was a virtually impossible task in a frontier region as 
complex as Xinjiang, especially in the south, but it was the task that was faced by 
Zhao Xiguang, the military commander of the region who was ostensibly loyal to 
the Nationalist Guomindang government in Nanjing. 5 

Zhao Xiguang in Kashgar 

The city of Kashgar, where Zhao Xiguang was based, was ethnically divided, the 
two distinct parts being known as Shufu and Shule or the Old City and the New 
City. This division was a long-standing one and in 1933 the Old City, Shufu, 
where the bazaars and mosques of the Uyghurs were located, had been fought 
over by Uyghurs who had set up their own independent Eastern Turkestan 
Republic there and the troops of the Chinese-speaking (Hui or Dungan) Muslims 
who eventually took control of the Old City and extinguished the dreams of an 
independent Uyghur Muslim republic the following year. The New City, Shule, 
which lies some miles outside the Old City, was also called the Chinese City 
[Hancheng] and most of the population in that section of the city were Chinese¬ 
speaking Flan or Hui Muslims. For centuries, Kashgar had been (and remains) an 
important strategic location and a garrison town. The Nationalists had their garri¬ 
son there; the Southern Xinjiang Garrison Headquarters [Nanjiang jingbei 
silingbu ], which was based in the Han-dominated New Town. 

Zhao Xiguang spent over three years in Kashgar and came to understand the 
political situation in the city as well as any outsider could. He ‘faithfully carried out 
Zhang Zhizhong’s three principles of: no military interference in politics; separa¬ 
tion of the army and the people; and the separate administration of ethnic groups.’ 
In essence, although neither Zhao nor Zhang would have agreed with this analysis, 
it was a classic colonial policy of remaining aloof from the population, dividing to 
rule, and allowing the local elite considerable autonomy in practical everyday 
matters of government, only intervening when necessary to preserve order. 6 

Zhao’s commanding officer, Zhang Zhizhong, was a senior military and polit¬ 
ical figure in the Guomindang but he was inclined towards cooperation with the 
Communist Party rather than a civil war and there are suggestions that he brought 
into Xinjiang materials for political education that had been used in democratic 
education campaigns in the Communist ‘liberated areas’ in eastern China. Zhao 
was even more enthusiastic than his mentor about these materials and established 
a ‘democratic training course’ [minzhu xunlian ban] under the auspices of his 
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Southern Xinjiang Garrison Headquarters to politicise key sections of his troops. 
He selected one or two likely candidates from each company under his command 
to attend this course and carried out some of the training himself, using the mate¬ 
rials from the CCP areas. This political education course was run in a part of 
Kashgar known as Forty-// Fence, a district in which the hated Ma Fuxing 
(1864-1924), a former military commander of Kashgar and deputy head of the 
local government, had owned a villa with a splendid aspect, an estate that was 
known to one and all as the ‘Ma Family Garden’. Zhao used the training course 
to familiarise the participants with his views on organisation, discipline and anti¬ 
corruption so that they could carry them back to the various companies from 
which the trainees were drawn and remind their comrades of their vital mission 
in guarding the border. The democratic training course lasted for over three 
months and created in the ranks a cadre of troops who were potentially sympa¬ 
thetic to the CCP. 7 

The Huai-Hai campaign, which had been waged across four provinces of 
central and eastern China - Shandong, Jiangxi, Anhui and Henan - from 
November 1948 to January 1949, was one of the decisive military actions of the 
civil war between Communists and Nationalists. When it ended on 10 January 
1949, it was increasingly obvious to the tens of thousands of officers and men in 
the Guomindang forces stationed in Xinjiang that the conflict was finally coming 
to a conclusion and that they were likely to be on the losing side. The Chinese 
Communist Party continued to consolidate its position throughout 1949 and its 
military opponents were faced with three unpalatable choices: they could flee, 
they could surrender or they could defect. 

Tao Zhiyue, the commander of GMD forces in the province and his deputy, 
Zhao Xiguang, in the south were only too aware of the depth of the political crisis. 
They were also conscious of the dire poverty of the local inhabitants, the 
complaints of their officers and men and the low morale of the forces under their 
command. They temporised and employed delaying tactics, demanded extra 
funds, vehicles and fuel from the National Government in Nanjing to supplement 
their existing budget. The Nanjing Government and its commander in the north¬ 
west, General Hu Zongnan, had stopped paying salaries during the first half of 
1949 and, of the 1 million yuan fund that had been allocated for the cost of 
moving their troops, 200,000 yuan had been creamed off by the Dungan warlord 
Ma Bufang, who had joined the Guomindang and had been appointed head of the 
party’s Northwest Administrative Office. To make matters worse, the paper 
money in use at the time (fabi) had become virtually unusable because of deval¬ 
uation and severe inflation as the price of goods spiralled upwards and it was 
replaced by short-lived gold and silver yuan currencies which never inspired 
confidence. Barter trade was increasingly used in place of financial transactions 
and, according to a popular piece of doggerel that circulated among the Chinese 
troops in southern Xinjiang, ‘Aircraft noise in the sky [of planes transporting 
banknotes], price rises on the ground; bank notes in our hands, but they buy noth¬ 
ing’ [Tianshang feiji xiang, dixia wujia zhang; shouzhong na chaopiao, she dou 
maibudao .].* 
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Ma Family Garden 

Starved of funds and supplies by the National Government and its military head¬ 
quarters, Zhao Xiguang, possibly on the orders of his superiors, decided that the 
only possible way that his troops could survive until the crisis was resolved was 
to become self-sufficient. He directed his troops to open up new farmland, sow 
grain and vegetables to produce their own food, and to mine for coal as fuel to 
cook and keep warm was desperately needed. He drew on his experiences as an 
officer in the 1940s and on the experience of the Communist Eighth Route Army 
which was obliged to become self-sufficient under similar circumstances. Not 
only did this self-sufficiency provide food for the troops, it also reduced the like¬ 
lihood that local farmers would loot the military’s supplies. According to one of 
his junior officers at the time, Zhao led two companies of soldiers to the outskirts 
of Kashgar, close to where he had run his political education courses, to open up 
part of the notorious Ma Family Garden that had been owned by the brutal former 
military commander of Kashgar, Ma Fuxing. They decided to convert this into a 
farm to produce supplies for the troops, cleared 400 mu of land and sowed grain 
which they were able to harvest for food the same year. This was highly symbolic 
as the Ma Family Garden and its opulent villa had become the emblem of all that 
was hated under the old regime. Zhao’s troops discovered that the wall surround¬ 
ing the estate was badly damaged at one point and this allowed them easy access 
to what was a scene of desolation: the old dyke was dry and there were weeds and 
dried up mulberry trees on its embankments. What had been an imposing mansion 
in a large estate was nothing more than a pile of earth the size of a two-storey 
house surrounded by pools of brackish water and reeds. The Ma Family Garden 
had not survived the military and political upheavals of the 1930s and 1940s. 9 

The precise location of the Ma Family Garden is not entirely clear. Ma Fuxing 
owned several mansions, one of which was at Forty-// Fence close to where Zhao 
Xiguang had run his democratic training course. There were also houses in Shule 
town, the New Town of Kashgar, one of which was said to be in Caohu, probably 
near present-day Caohu Road. The name Ma Family Garden was used for the 
house at Forty-// Fence but it may also have been used to refer to other land 
owned by Ma Fuxing. The part of the estate that Zhao Xiguang’s troops converted 
into farmland was later transformed into a farm run by the Xinjiang Production 
and Construction Corps, the bingtuan, and remains so to this day. 10 

The PLA advance towards southern Xinjiang 

Throughout the whole of China, the civil war between the Communist and nation¬ 
alist armies had been raging since soon after the defeat of Japan in August 1945. 
By the end of 1948 it was approaching its denouement: 

The Liaoxi-Shenyang, Huai-Hai and Beiping-Tianjin campaigns constituted 
the strategic decisive battles fought by the PLA against the main forces of the 
[GMD] army at the strategic offensive stage, which started on September 12, 
1948 and ended on January 31, 1949.“ 
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After this rout, the armies of the Guomindang were in a precarious position. On 
the north-western front, the People’s Liberation Army was pushing forward 
aggressively and had taken control of the strategically important cities of Xi’an, 
Baoji, Tianshui and Lanzhou. On 25 September 1949, General Tao Zhiyue and 
Chairman Burhan, representing respectively the Guomindang’s garrison head¬ 
quarters and the civilian provincial government, finally conceded that they had 
run out of options and sent telegrams formally announcing their break with the 
Guomindang administration - which was by this time even further away from 
Xinjiang than it had been in its wartime Chongqing headquarters as it had moved 
to Guangzhou in the south of China as a prelude to fleeing to Taiwan - and their 
acceptance of the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party. In the narrative 
according to the CCP, this ‘telegram revolution’ initiated the ‘peaceful liberation’ 
of Xinjiang. 

The commander of the 1st Corps of the PLA’s North Western Field Army, 
Wang Zhen, was ordered to lead the 1st and 2nd Armies into Xinjiang. On 10 
October 1949, the PLA troops began their relentless push in the direction of 
Urumqi. They marched over difficult terrain, often in blizzard conditions, and 
took various routes from Jiuquan and Zhangye westwards through the Yumen 
pass and northwards through Xinxing gorge. Guo Peng and Wang Enmao (who 
was later also to play a key role in the administration of Xinjiang) led the Second 
Army to Hami (Qumul) and thence directly to the south of Xinjiang. The 6th 
Army, under the command of Luo Yuanfa and Zhang Xianyue, followed shortly 
afterwards and occupied Urumqi and other key towns of northern Xinjiang. 

The 2nd Army that had set out to take southern Xinjiang was organised into 
two echelons and had 400 motor vehicles which transported the troops westward 
in shifts. As this arrangement proved to be inadequate to transport troops in suffi¬ 
cient numbers as quickly as they were needed, senior officers selected horses and 
personnel who could handle them and deployed them westwards in mounted 
brigades. The vehicles that they also used for troop transport were not of the best 
quality and often suffered damage while moving the troops westwards. Since 
there were few materials available to repair them and the army experienced seri¬ 
ous problems finding fuel en route, the number of operational vehicles grew 
smaller and smaller. By the time the troops reached Hami, the motorised transport 
units were in such a bad way that officers felt that the advance into southern 
Xinjiang might be delayed. 

Before their final push, the military were briefed about the political situation 
in the south of the province. There were at the time five administrative areas, 
Kashgar, Khotan, Yarkand [Shache], Aksu and Yanqi but it was clear to everyone 
that their main objective was Kashgar, the political, economic, military and 
cultural centre of the region and, what was no less important, a strategic point for 
national defence. When the troops arrive at Yanqi, senior officers issued orders 
that they should proceed to Kashgar on foot. The officers and political commis¬ 
sars prepared the troops thoroughly for their entry into Kashgar and inspired by 
the victories that the PLA had already won, officers and men headed for the city 
singing and shouting political slogans in an atmosphere of great excitement. 
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Conditions for the troops, many of them strangers to the climate and the terrain, 
were harsh. The stones of the semi-desert blistered their feet and they had to sleep 
high up in the mountains in cold and wet weather. To keep up their resolve and 
morale their officers organised marching competitions. 

After marching for twenty-six days, the long trek finally came to an end, and, 
on 26 November 1949, they arrived outside the Old City of Kashgar where they 
were met by 50,000 or 6,000 local people of different ethnic backgrounds, in what 
Liang Ming recalls as a warm welcome. The units of the 2nd Army were deployed 
around Kashgar: the 4th Division and the 14th Army were garrisoned in Kashgar 
itself; the 12th Regiment took control of Maralbashi (Bachu), Payzawat (Jiashi) 
and Yuepu Lake; the 11th Division was ordered to Yarkand [Shache]. On 26 
November 1949, the first units of the PLA finally arrived in Kashgar. 

For the People’s Liberation Army, Kashgar was not simply another military 
objective: it had great symbolic significance for the troops and even more for 
their political commissars. They had endured great hardship to reach this city 
which was on the front line of national defence. Under the old regime, they had 
been taught, this long border had been effectively undefended and their top prior¬ 
ity was to rectify this. In the months that followed their arrival in Kashgar, the 
troops assigned to border security duties spent much of their time getting to know 
each and every pass that led across the borders and familiarising themselves with 
the terrain in minute detail. They installed a high power radio transmitter, erected 
sentry posts and began to construct what they conceived as an impregnable 
fortress to defend the ‘great north-western gateway’ into China. 

Units of the 5 th Division of the 2nd Army also marched in from Yanqi, and, on 
29 December 1949, arrived in Onsu (Wensu) County in Aksu Prefecture. 
Although the senior officers of the PLA were inclined to believe that most of the 
officers and troops of the former 65th Brigade of the Guomindang army that had 
been stationed at Aksu were minded to support them in the interests of peace, they 
were not so sure about their brigade commander, one Li Zutang, who was secre¬ 
tive and assumed to be at best suspicious of the motives of the PLA. Accordingly, 
the political commissars decided to modify the role assigned to the 5th Division 
and only despatched the 15th Regiment to Khotan, the main strength of the 15th 
Division being retained to secure the Aksu region, a key communications hub 
between northern and southern Xinjiang, and keep a weather eye on the remnants 
of the Nationalist 65th Brigade. In addition to their security role and the usual 
orders that they should work to increase production in the locality, it was the 
responsibility of the 5th Division to disseminate the ethnic minority policies of 
the CCP and to mobilise the local population to ‘expose the evil schemes of reac¬ 
tionary elements, call on the poor to enquire about their suffering and assist the 
masses to rebuild their homeland.’ 

The 15th Regiment of the PLA 5th Division crossed the Taklamakan Desert 
from Aksu to the city of Khotan, a journey of almost 3,000 li across some of the 
most difficult terrain in Asia that took thirty days to accomplish. They arrived in 
Khotan on 22 December to what Liang Ming again reports to have been another 
warn welcome from over 30,000 members of the community of all ethnic 
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backgrounds. The troops were a ‘heaven-sent magical army that immediately 
shattered the enemy’s plans for a counter-revolutionary uprising’. The uprising 
that he refers to was the struggle for independence of local Uyghurs associated 
with the Sufi brotherhoods, a struggle that would culminate in armed resistance 
and suppression by the PLA in 1954. The PLA troops were warmly commended 
by their General Staff for their achievement in completing this challenging 
operation. 

On January 13th 1950, the 13th Corps of the 2nd Army moved into Kucha 
and the 2nd Army Workers Corps also reached Daqinghe and Bole (Bortala) 
during the month of January. Because of the problems they were having with 
their motor transport, the 6th Regiment was not able to move into Xinjiang 
immediately and spent the winter months in the Yumen-Anxi area. In the 
middle of March 1950 they were able to move into Xinjiang to occupy a 
number of towns including Yanqi, Korla and Luntai. On January 3rd, the 
mounted corps of the 6th Regiment took Qarkilik (Ruoqiang) and the 5th 
Regiment Independent Corps passed through Qarkilik en route for Qiemo 
(Qaqwan), reaching their objective on 2 March. 12 

This movement of troops was reinforced by the transfer of 2,350 horses and pack 
mules, which were driven from Jiuquan into Xinjiang. These animals, essential 
for supplying the fighting troops, included 521 horses belonging to the mounted 
brigade of the Fourth Regiment and 295 soldiers to lead them: this unit set off 
from Jiuquan on 9 October 1949 and arrived in Kashgar on 1 March 1950 after a 
trek of 5685 li which took them eighty-six days. On the journey they lost two 
horses which became ill and died and ten others which could not continue with 
the journey; they also had to leave behind three casualties in Hami and Turpan to 
recuperate. The other mounted brigades had similar experiences. 

Although the practical considerations of transferring men and materiel preoc¬ 
cupied the senior officers, they were also conscious of their political 
responsibilities, particularly towards the ‘insurrectionary forces’, those former 
Guomindang military units that had changed sides with their commanders. Even 
on the march into Xinjiang, they tried to win over their new allies and hoped that 
they would be able to overcome any fears or misgivings about the PLA by exem¬ 
plary behaviour on their own part as well as by spreading information about CCP 
policies. They also fought an incessant propaganda war in which they tried to 
counter what they perceived to be misinformation and rumours spread by ‘counter¬ 
revolutionaries’. This political work continued once the troops had reached their 
objectives and PLA troops were transferred to the former GMD units to reform and 
reorganise them. They used the tried and tested techniques of political campaigns 
to, in their words, democratise the former enemy units and to encourage soldiers 
and officers to voice any grievances: the intention of these techniques was to flush 
out actual or potential enemy agents. New CCP organisations were created within 
the units that had changed sides and they were reorganised and gradually turned 
into what the CCP hoped would be reliable allies. 
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Meanwhile the push to the south of Xinjiang continued. 

The Artillery Corps, the Education Corps, No. 1 Logistics Unit and the major 
part of the Health Unit of the Second Army over-wintered in Turpan, and on 
28 March 1950 the Education Corps marched to Kashgar via Piqan 
(Shanshan) a journey of 3306 li that took 38 days. 13 

The other units followed and during April 1950 they began to arrive in Kashgar, 
‘completing the demanding task of conquering southern Xinjiang’. In spite of the 
time that it had taken to move troops into the Kashgar region, this was regarded 
as rapid deployment for the time and there was no immediate armed resistance. 
The CCP’s mission to construct a political power base in the Kashgar region 
appears to have met with little overt opposition at this stage. 14 

Zhao Xiguang, Tao Zhiyue and the meeting at Yanqi 

Zhao Xiguang was an experienced officer who was highly regarded by his men. 
They respected the intimate knowledge of the towns of southern Xinjiang and the 
surrounding countryside that he had acquired in his years of service in the region. 
His ability to keep fully abreast of the overall military situation in the north-west 
was also acknowledged. He had received a disturbing report from Xu Puliang, the 
head of Section 2 of Guomindang Military Intelligence, on the worsening posi¬ 
tion of Guomindang forces in the region. General Hu Zongnan’s forces were the 
main body of troops facing Peng Dehuai’s Communist armies. Hu’s Supreme 
Headquarters in Yan’an, the base that he had taken such pains to capture from the 
Communists, had fallen once again to the PLA and the remnants of the forces 
under Hu’s command had retreated in disarray in the direction of Hanzhong, a 
strategic town on the Han River in the south-west of Shaanxi province. Another 
report indicated that the defensive lines established by the Muslim generals, Ma 
Bufang and Ma Hongkui, in eastern Gansu had been breached by the Northwest 
Field Army of the PLA. The Communists regarded this as a relief for the popula¬ 
tion of Gansu that had ‘been cruelly trampled under the iron hooves’ of the two 
Dungan Muslim commanders and ‘it began to look as if liberation was just 
around the corner for the whole of the Great North West’. 

On an August day in 1949, Zhao was briefing his senior officers on the current 
situation and warning them to be prepared for any eventuality when he received 
a telegram, marlked urgent and top secret, from Tao Zhiyue. Tao ordered him to 
leave Kashgar immediately and make his way by road to Yanqi (Karashar), a 
town to the south of the provincial capital Dihua (Urumqi) in what is now the 
Yanqi Hui Autonomous County, and to bring rations and arms with him. The main 
road from Kashgar to Yanqi was in a parlous state, with an uneven surface of sand 
and stone, as many roads in Xinjiang still are. The journey of 1,000 kilometres 
would normally take seven days but, by driving fast and sleeping as little as possi¬ 
ble, Zhao managed to reach Yanqi in only three days. Tao had not briefed any of 
his officers on the real purpose of his journey and he travelled to Yanqi on the 
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pretext of carrying out an inspection of the military logistics units in the area. 
Both he and Zhao took great care to keep their meeting secret, carrying out the 
official inspection by day and in the evenings discussing how they should act in 
the perilous situation in which they found themselves. They had both come to the 
conclusion that the only way out of the crisis was what would later be called a 
‘peaceful uprising’, in other words they would defect to the Communists, while 
retaining as much face and honour as possible. This move would have to be 
planned with great care and carried out by stealth. 15 

By this time, news reports were indicating that the Guomindang armies were 
retreating towards Guangzhou and that the National Government was about to 
collapse. Sacrificing their lives for Chiang Kai-shek did not seem worthwhile 
and, with some reports indicating that the PLA was already in Lanzhou, the gate¬ 
way to Xinjiang, it looked as if the province could fall to the Communist forces 
any day. The atmosphere in Yanqi was tense as the two senior officers sought to 
conceal their discussions from real or imaginary spies and enemies. 

A message then reached Tao from Zhang Zhizhong who was negotiating in 
Beiping (soon to be renamed Beijing when the CCP established their new govern¬ 
ment) and he passed on the gist of the communication to Zhao. Zhang wanted 
Zhao and Tao to lead their troops against the Guomindang authorities as soon the 
opportunity presented itself: both men were of the opinion that it was their 
responsibility to do this as they were convinced that it was the only possible way 
of preserving any semblance of stability or order in Xinjiang. Zhao is said to have 
suggested a division of labour: he would be responsible for the ‘uprising’ in 
southern Xinjiang, while Tao would take care of events in the north of the 
province. This was the obvious arrangement in view of the geographical and 
historical differences between the north and south and the deployment of their 
forces on the ground at that time, but it is more likely that the suggestion was 
made by Tao the more senior officer. They decided that they would wait until the 
PLA forces moved closer to their positions and then send a delegation to negoti¬ 
ate the transfer of forces. Once that had been successfully completed, the two 
hoped that they would be able to ‘take off their armour and return to their home 
fields’ \jie jia gui ban]. These discussions were kept as secret as possible: Zhao 
was aware of powerful individuals within the Kashgar garrison who were likely 
to obstruct the ‘peaceful uprising’ and did everything he could to ensure that news 
of the Yanqi meeting did not leak out to the main body of officers and men. 16 

Securing political support in Kashgar 

Zhao Xiguang returned to Kashgar after the clandestine encounter in Yanqi and, 
in spite of the necessity not to reveal anything about the plans that he and Tao had 
discussed, decided that he had to sound out his regimental cadres on their atti¬ 
tudes to the crisis so that he could ascertain the potential level of support or 
opposition to a defection to the Communists, without revealing that this was what 
he had in mind. He called together all his officers at regimental level and above 
and chaired a meeting which was held in the assembly hall at the divisional 
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headquarters of the 42nd Division. He outlined the political situation at the 
national level as he saw it and invited his officers to express their own views. 
There were wide-ranging discussions but there was no consensus. Even staff offi¬ 
cers had to be wary about how much they revealed of their concerns or political 
views in public. Zhao brought the meeting to a close and asked his colleagues to 
go away and give a great deal of thought to the situation in which they found 
themselves. The possibility of defection must have been in the minds of at least 
some of the officers, however carefully Zhao concealed what he had been 
discussing with Tao Zhiyue. 

A few days later, he brought the same group together again. The topic under 
discussion was the same: the worsening situation of the Guomindang, which was 
on the point of collapse, and the emergence of the CCP as a new political force. 
His questions to the assembled officers were posed, not in terms of national poli¬ 
tics, but rather what would be for the best in Xinjiang. By this time, reports of the 
secret meeting between Zhao and Tao had spread among the officers, although 
no-one was prepared to mention it to his face. Zhao made his own views plain. 
There was no alternative, ‘Xinjiang’s only option was insurrection’, he main¬ 
tained, meaning that the military units stationed in the region had no alternative 
but to turn against the Guomindang and come to an independent peace agreement 
with the CCP. The discussions that ensued were far from plain sailing and there 
were bitter exchanges between those who wanted to follow Zhao and sue for 
peace and those who were determined to continue the civil war against the CCP 
until the bitter end. 

‘Peaceful uprising’ and the revolutionary telegrams 

The People’s Liberation Army captured the key city of Lanzhou in Gansu 
province on 26 August 1949 and, according to Xie Haixiao: 

Zhao Xiguang was secretly delighted that the PLA was now on the doorstep 
of Xinjiang but kept it to himself. He longed for General Tao Zhiyue to 
declare to Chairman Mao and [the PLA] Commander-in-Chief, Zhu De, at 
the earliest opportunity that the Xinjiang garrison was going to break away 
from the Guomindang government in Guangzhou, forsake darkness for light 
and return to the bosom of the people of the motherland. 17 

Zhao ordered his senior communications officer Min Jiqian to keep the lines of 
communication open and clear twenty-four hours a day and ordered the national¬ 
ist General Headquarters in Urumqi to ensure that any telegrams addressed to him 
be passed on immediately whatever time of day or night they arrived. Tao was in 
communication with Zhao on a daily basis, keeping him up to date with the 
progress of the 2nd, 6th, and 3rd Armies of the PLA as they marched westwards 
through the provinces of Gansu and Qinghai towards Xinjiang. When news 
arrived that the 3rd Army had taken the strategic town of Jiuquan in the Gansu 
Corridor - the main route into Xinjiang from the north of Gansu - Tao informed 
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Zhao that he had already sent an officer to Jiuquan to open lip negotiations with 
Wang Zhen who was in overall command of the PLA forces that were converg¬ 
ing on Xinjiang and, through Wang, with the overall PLA commander in the 
north-western region, General Peng Dehuai. 

On 21 September, Zhao was handed a secret telegram which informed him that 
the forces of two nationalist generals, Ma Chengxiang and Luo Shuren, had been 
routed by the PLA and that Ma and Luo were fleeing to India via Xinjiang. Zhao 
was ordered to ensure their safe passage out of the country and he ordered one of 
his staff officers to prepare a map to help the fugitives to cross the border and 
instructed the border guards at Guma (Pishan) and Tashkurgan that if the fleeing 
troops attempted to escape across those passes they should be escorted across the 
frontier. 

This was sufficient evidence to convince Tao and Zhao that the position of the 
GMD forces in Xinjiang was no longer tenable. On 25 September, Tao Zhiyue 
sent the now famous telegram proclaiming the ‘peaceful uprising’ of Xinjiang and 
also issued a ‘Document to all officers and men of the Guomindang forces in 
Xinjiang’, informing them of the capitulation and the defection of his units to the 
PLA and stressing the necessity of maintaining order and discipline during the 
period of transition. The telegram, signed by both Tao Zhiyue and the Governor 
of Xinjiang, Burhan, and sent to the leadership of the CCP and the PLA, informed 
them that Tao was placing himself and his troops at the disposal of the People’s 
Revolutionary Committee and the High Command of the PLA. Mao Zedong and 
Zhu De responded on 28 September in a magnanimous telegram welcoming their 
former enemies into the fold, expressing their gratification that they had returned 
to the ‘camp of People’s Democracy’ and exhorting Tao and Burhan to ‘maintain 
ethnic unity, preserve order and cooperate with the PLA units that had gone 
beyond the passes, to throw out the old system and bring in the new’. 

In Kashgar, Zhao immediately called together his most senior officers and read 
Tao’s document out to them. He issued a set of simple instructions to be followed 
by the troops under his command: all officers and men were ordered to remain in 
barracks to await instructions; the posting of sentries was to be strengthened; 
patrols were to be increased and marital law would be imposed in both parts of 
Kashgar, the Old Uyghur City, Shufu, and Shule the Chinese New City. He 
reminded the troops that social and public order had to be preserved and warned 
that any soldiers failing to comply with this would be subject to military discipline. 

After a sleepless night, part of which he spent reminiscing about Zhu De, his 
old commanding officer with whom he had served in battles against Yuan Shikai 
in Yunnan Province, Zhao composed his own telegram to Mao and Zhu. He 
assured them of the genuineness of his own personal break with the rump GMD 
administration in Guangzhou and, on behalf of the military garrison and the 
people of southern Xinjiang, assured them that he would accept the leadership of 
the CCP and respect the Eight Points for Attention and the Twenty-four Articles. 
He sent the telegram the following day, entrusting it to one of his liaison staff who 
took it to the Soviet Embassy in Kashgar from where it was relayed to Moscow 
and thence to Mao and Zhu. 
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Flight to India of Ma Chengxiang and Luo Shuren 

The Guomindang units under Ma and Luo that been routed by the PLA demanded 
funds from Tao Zhiyue to enable them to escape after they had left Urumqi. Tao 
had few resources left but he managed to secure a loan from the head of the civil¬ 
ian government, Burhan Shahidi, who decided that cutting his losses and paying 
them from the public coffers to escape would be the best way of keeping the 
peace in Xinjiang. As the fugitives passed through Urumqi on their way to India 
they were joined by the commander of 128th Brigade stationed in Yanqi who 
made his escape with them, taking money that had been set aside for the repair of 
a local bridge. When they arrived in Aksu they were intercepted by officers and 
men of the 65th Brigade who had decided to go over to the PLA. Reportedly furi¬ 
ous that Ma and Luo were fleeing to India with their ill-gotten gains to start new 
lives in comfort and luxury with their wives and families, the 65th Brigade 
attempted to confiscate all the money that they had with them. After tense nego¬ 
tiations, the fugitives were allowed to keep some of the loot and fled in panic to 
Kashgar. Afraid to enter Kashgar in daylight, they waited until it was dark before 
driving to the military base in Shule the New (Chinese) City. Zhao Xiguang 
agreed to guarantee their safe passage and reluctantly gave them several chests of 
silver coins as they were refusing to leave Kashgar without additional funds. They 
finally left the day after they had arrived and, in accordance with military proto¬ 
col, Zhao and a group of his senior aides escorted them out of Kashgar. 18 

Zhao was summoned to Urumqi to attend a ceremony at the city’s West Tower 
for the senior officers of the PLA and the units that had switched allegiance. It 
was organised by Peng Dehuai, the Deputy Commander-in-Chief of the PLA, and 
Wang Zhen. Peng is said to have made a point of shaking Zhao’s hand and pass¬ 
ing on the best wishes of Zhao’s old commanding officer, Zhu De. Zhao, in tears, 
replied that he wanted to continue to render service to the people of Xinjiang and 
that he had never lost his respect for Zhu De. The resurrection of such old loyal¬ 
ties was a powerful device in rebuilding relationships between former enemies in 
the early years of the PRC. 

The role of Zhao Xiguang and Tao Zhiye at this critical juncture is remem¬ 
bered fondly, and even sentimentally, by veterans in Kashgar: 

Thirty seven springs and autumns have passed in a flash since 25 September 
1949 when the Commander-in-Chief of the Guomindang garrison in 
Xinjiang, Tao Zhiyue, and the Deputy Commander-in-Chief and head of the 
Southern Xinjiang Garrison, Zhao Xiguang, led 100,000 officers and men of 
the Guomindang army in a glorious rising. Every time those of us from the 
units that followed Tao and Zhao meet to reminisce about the old days, we 
cannot fail to recall Comrade Zhao Xiguang who was in command in 
Kashgar at that time and took responsibility for military affairs in southern 
Xinjiang region as head of the Southern Xinjiang Garrison and Commanding 
Officer of the 42nd Army. His contribution to the peaceful uprising in 
Xinjiang is inextinguishable. 19 
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Mutiny at Yarkand 

Supporters of the Guomindang who favoured the continuation of the civil war 
against the Communists eventually found themselves on the wrong side of 
history. Many of the most senior people were subsequently vilified, not only as 
unrepentant supporters of the Guomindang but, as in the case of Tang Jingran, 
who commanded the 4th Mounted Brigade based in the Uyghur quarter of the 
town of Yarkand, were also characterised as bullies and embezzlers who 
terrorised their troops and even set up fascist organisations within the army. This 
type of rhetoric was not unusual in the conflict between the CCP and the GMD, 
and objective or balanced assessments of participants in their shared history are 
the exception rather than the rule. The official narrative that emerged as the CCP 
took control allowed no complex characters, only heroes and villains: those who 
supported, or changed sides to support the CCP quickly enough, were heroically 
virtuous without qualification (Zhao Xiguang is presented as an absolute paragon 
in many of the Kashi shi wenshi ziliao articles), while those who remained with 
the opposition GMD and continued the civil war against the CCP were judged to 
be irredeemably evil. The use of this type of rhetoric became commonplace 
throughout China after the foundation of the People’s Republic in 1949, reaching 
its most vituperative during the Cultural Revolution. 

Tang Jingran’s bitter rival in Yarkand was Hong Yadong, an ethnic Mongol in 
spite of his Chinese-style name, who was originally from the north-eastern 
province of Heilongjiang and, after eventually changing sides to be with the 
victorious PLA, took part in the building of the road to Tibet. After the fall of 
Manchuria to the Japanese, Guomindang units had retreated and Hong’s unit, 
defeated and decrepit, had ended up in Xinjiang. The wretched state of Hong’s 
ragbag army was described by a contemporary observer: 

Over 1,000 soldiers were assembled in ranks. I cast my eyes over them: they 
did not look like fighting troops, more like convicts who had just been 
released from prison. They were emaciated, their faces were sallow and 
covered with a thick layer of filth, as were their hands, and their long hair 
was coiled round so that it covered their ears. The clothes that they wore were 
little more than strips of cloth and some had trousers that did not even cover 
them decently. 20 

Tang Jingran made no secret of the fact that he despised Hong’s troops and 
frequently abused them and cursed them to their faces as a bunch of bandits. The 
feeling was mutual and the detestation that Hong’s troops felt for Tang was on the 
verge of boiling over into outright mutiny when news came through of an 
advance party of the PLA passing through the Xingxing Gorge. This heartened 
the disaffected troops and raised their hopes of improvements in their condition, 
so Hong began to make discreet enquiries in the ranks to ascertain whether 
enough of his men would be willing to join him in defecting to the PLA. 

It was September 1949 in Yarkand and winter was fast approaching. As the 
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temperature dropped, the troops of the Guomindang garrison managed to carry 
out their training programme but they were cold and hungry almost beyond 
endurance and the numbers reporting sick increased daily. Discontent was rife 
among the officers as well as the men and the atmosphere was increasingly 
volatile. Hong Yadong sensed that the time was right to make a move and, under 
the cover of organising manoeuvres, he made preparations to take control of look¬ 
out posts and military bases around Yarkand. He would then muster his forces to 
attack Yarkand and force his commanding officer, Tang Jingran, to step down: the 
coup d’etat was planned for 20 September. At daybreak on that morning, the 
mutineers gathered together and deployed a small advance party to determine 
Tang’s movements and cut off his communications with the outside world. 
Mounted troops and infantry advanced on the Uyghur quarter [Muslim City 
Huicheng ] of Yarkand and attacked eight artillery batteries which they took, 
sustaining only few casualties. The following day, the mutineers were marshalled 
again and this time surrounded the Chinese quarter of the town [ Hancheng ]. 

Tang Jingran, who had the reputation of being a coward as well as a bully, took 
cover in the Chinese quarter as fierce fighting raged around him. Nine companies 
of troops from the brigade headquarters defected in a body to Hong Yadong. 
Hong reorganised them into a new unit and immediately sent them back to fight 
against Tang’s forces. On the morning of 22 September, Zhao Xiguang, the 
commanding officer of the 42nd Division of Guomindang forces based in 
Kashgar’s Shufu County, who was also concurrently the Deputy Commander-in- 
Chief of Guomindang forces in Xinjiang, received the following urgent telegram 
from Tang: 

To the Deputy Commander: 

I beg to inform Your Excellency that the units of my subordinate Hong 
Yadong mutinied last night and are surrounding my divisional headquarters. 
If Hong Yadong’s betrayal of the party and the army are not dealt with by 
military means this will led to disaster. I strongly urge you to send troops 
with the utmost urgency to suppress the mutiny and deal severely with Hong 
Yadong. 

Tang Jingran, Divisional Commander, 4th Cavalry Division. 21 

Zhao Xiguang was trying to decide how he should respond to this communica¬ 
tion when he received another, a telegram from Tao Zhiyue giving him full 
authority to deal with what later became known as the Yarkand incident [Shache 
shijian ] however he saw fit. Zhao took the bull by the horns, summoned his chief 
of staff, Wang, told him about what until then had still been a secret plan to move 
over to the side of the Communists, and sent him to Yarkand. 

Tang Jingran had locked the city gates of Yarkand and was nowhere to be seen. 
Wang set out to return to his headquarters, but on the way he came across Tang 
Jinran’s adjutant and passed Zhao’s orders on to him. The adjutant was terrified 
of the possible consequences of disobeying Zhao’s orders but was equally scared 
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of going against Tang, his own commanding officer. He therefore hid Wang in a 
bamboo basket and had him carried into the town. The following morning, Zhao 
arrived in person and ordered Tang Jingran to open the gates. Tang was obliged 
to obey his superior officer and received him in Yarkand. Zhao ordered him to 
leave Yarkand immediately on another errand blit Tang refused, saying that he 
woidd obey any order but could not leave his old unit. Zhao was furious at such 
barefaced insubordination and waved Tao Zhiyue’s telegram in front of Tang’s 
face, insisting that he had full authority to do as he thought fit to resolve the situ¬ 
ation in Yarkand. Tang was speechless, ‘as dumb as a wooden chicken’: he felt 
that he had been betrayed by Tao and had no option but to leave Yarkand. 22 

Another significant defection to the CCP was not in Yarkand but in the city of 
Aksu. Many years later Bao Dianhua recalled that he had been appointed in April 
1947 by Zhang Zhizhong, the head of the Guomindang North Western Field 
Headquarters, to a senior staff position with the rank of Major-General and had 
been sent to Aksu to reorganise the 65th Brigade. On 25 September 1949, while 
still in Aksu, he joined what was to become known as the ‘peaceful uprising’ led 
by Tao Zhiyue: this was not a particularly dramatic event for the Aksu garrison 
because the troops under Bao’s command were ordered to remain at their posts 
and maintain order in the locality while awaiting orders from the headquarters of 
the PLA on their fate, but it indicates that what had begun as a mutiny was now 
being transformed into a political movement in the Guomindang army to transfer 
their allegiance to the Communists. 23 

Zhao Xiguang’s immediate responsibilities after the 25 September capitulation 
were to retain his command in Kashgar, ensure peace and order in the city and 
wait for the advancing Communist troops to arrive, for which service he was later 
highly commended by Guo Peng, one of Wang Zhen’s senior officers who was 
the commanding officer of the PLA Second Army, and the Political Commissar 
Wang Enmao. 24 

Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference 

Sentiment and nostalgic recollections apart, this was genuinely a critical and 
formative period for the People’s Republic as well as for the province of Xinjiang 
that was destined to become part of it. Assured of military victory, the CCP was 
preparing for government and at this stage was attempting to create as inclusive 
and broad a basis as possible for its rule, a united front. This process involved 
bringing into the fold former GMD government officials and military officers 
and, especially, leading members of the non-Han population (ethnic minority 
groups to the CCP although they were in fact the majority in Xinjiang, and espe¬ 
cially in the Kashgar region) who could promise to deliver the support of their 
communities. 

The first instrument of the national united front policy was the Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Conference [Zhongguo renmin zhengzhi xieshang 
huiyi ], usually referred to in English by its initials, CPPCC, or in Chinese as 
Zhengxie. The conference opened in Beijing on 21 September 1949 in one of the 
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halls of the old Imperial Palace [ Gugong ] popularly known as the Forbidden City 
and closed on 30 September. It had been due to meet earlier in the year but was 
delayed as a result of the breakdown of negotiations on a possible coalition 
government with the Guomindang. The United Front Bureau of the CCP had 
contacted potential sympathisers and had organised a Preparatory Committee for 
the CPPCC. This committee, which had been working in the Imperial Palace 
since 15 June, was given the responsibility of setting the date and time for the 
meeting, preparing an agenda and drawing up the Common Programme 
[Gongtong gangling], effectively a draft contitution which was the first statement 
of national policy by the new Communist government. 

The 662 delegates to the CPPCC included members of the non-Communist 
minority parties, PLA troops, individuals representing the ethnic and religious 
minorities and representatives of overseas Chinese communities. Direct repre¬ 
sentatives of the political parties, including the CCP, were in a minority although 
Communist supporters were present in force as representatives of trades union, 
students, women’s and military organisations. The CPPCC functioned as a provi¬ 
sional parliament and approved two Organic Laws: the first outlined its own 
powers, authorising it to exercise supreme authority over the state and empower¬ 
ing its National and Standing Committees to act in its stead between meetings; 
the second, the Organic Law of the People’s Government legitimised the Central 
People’s Government, the new government of New China. The CPPCC elected 
the Central Government Council ‘by secret ballot on nomination lists previously 
discussed by all delegates’ and ministers in the new ministries of state were 
appointed after discussions at the conference. The guiding principle was the 
concept of New Democracy in which the Communist Party claimed to lead a four- 
class block of peasants, workers, petty bourgeois and national bourgeoisie. No 
secret was made of the fact that this was a transitional policy on the road to 
communism and that the CCP was to lead this block in a ‘dictatorship of people’s 
democracy’ which would, if necessary, use force to ensure that its objectives were 
met. 

Celebrations in Kashgar 

It was the end of November 1949 before the city of Kashgar was sufficiently 
under control and ready to welcome the arrival of its new military masters with a 
formal ceremony. An advance party of the 4th Division of the 2nd Army marched 
into the Old City of Kashgar before dawn and was greeted by the sight of banners 
welcoming the victorious PLA and the sound of golden surnays (horns) and 
sheepskin drums from the rooftop of the Heytgah (Id Gah) Mosque. Welcoming 
crowds swarmed into the centre of the city, many beating drums, striking gongs 
and plucking the lute-like rawap. Soldiers were presented with chapans. the 
warn cloak or overcoat worn throughout Central Asia and related to the caftan, 
and traditional Uyghur doppa skullcaps which are also worn by Uzbeks and other 
Central Asian peoples. Grapes, Hami melons and other fresh and dried fruits were 
in plentiful supply. 25 
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This was all highly symbolic. Chinese commentators choose to present the 
reception as an indication of popular support for the PLA and the Communist 
Party and indeed there was support as Xinjiang had hardly been a model of good 
governance under the Guomindang. However the presentation of local garments 
and foodstuffs to the conquering army and the way that this was interpreted also 
suggests an atmosphere of surrender and cultural subjugation to a new colonial 
power. 

Zhao Xiguang took part enthusiastically in these festivities, leading his senior 
officers to an open space in Hazrat (Haohan) Village in the north-eastern outskirts 
of Kashgar. The space is now occupied by a vehicle inspection station but the 
village is important because it is the location of the Appak Khoja tomb that is 
central to the Islamic traditions of Kasghar and southern Xinjiang. They joined a 
group of government officials from various ethnic groups. At the head of the 
welcoming party, were units of the Three Districts National Revolutionary Army 
that had just arrived to garrison Kashgar from their former independent base in 
Yining (Ghulja). They were led by Yimin Nuofu and entered the city on horse¬ 
back, armed with carbines and sabres slung over their backs. The commanding 
officer of the PLA Second Army, Guo Peng, its Deputy Political Commissar 
Wang Enmao and others headed the military parade, followed by the troops that 
had ‘risen up’ against the Guomindang. 

After the parade, Zhao organised a get together as part of a programme to inte¬ 
grate the troops of the PLA and his own soldiers who had changed sides. At this 
‘unity and friendship meeting’, the Political Commissar Wang Enmao, speaking 
on behalf of the Party Centre, Mao Zedong and Zhu De, welcomed the former 
GMD soldiers back to the fold and commended their public-spirited actions. A 
friendly basketball match between teams of the PLA and former GMD troops 
followed, the opening ceremony was presided over by Guo Peng and the match 
was watched by a large crowd ‘of all ethnic backgrounds’. The result of the match 
is not known. 

Zhao then despatched units of his own troops to ‘visit and learn from’ the 
victorious PLA, taking with them yet more melons, vegetables and other presents. 
Xie Haixiao recalls that the PLA, in spite of the harsh conditions that they had 
endured in their march over grasslands, high peaks and the western part of the 
Gobi Desert, did not billet themselves in the houses of local people but stayed on 
the streets, presumably in tents. This was in deference to the customs and sensi¬ 
bilities of the Uyghurs and in accordance with the CCP’s religious and ethnic 
minority policies and its rules for relations with the general population. This was 
said to have impressed the former GMD troops as well as the local people. 

In the spring of 1950, Zhao Xiguang left Kashgar and moved to northern 
Xinjiang where he became one of the prime movers in the construction of the new 
city of Shihezi, which was built in four years from scratch in an uninhabited and 
desolate part of Xinjiang and is now a textile-producing centre in a cotton-grow¬ 
ing area. The troops that were deployed to reclaim land from the desert to build 
Shihezi were reorganised into the Xinjiang Production and Construction Corps 
[Xinjiang shengchan jianshe bingtuan\, usually known in Xinjiang as the 
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bingtuan, and the rise of Shihezi is celebrated in the city as the beginning of the 
Corps. Zhao became ill with stomach cancer to which he finally succumbed in 
1955 and was buried in the city that he had helped to build. He remained a hero 
to the troops of the former Guomindang army who had defected to the 
Communists. 26 

After the PLA had consolidated its control over Xinjiang, Shule County was 
subordinated to the Kashi Special District of Xinjiang Province and on 23 May 
23 1952, after formal approval of the Central Government, a new Kashgar City 
administration was created from the Shufu county town and its suburbs and 
Kashgar as it is today took shape. The Kashgar City People’s Government was 
formally established in October 1952 to govern the city and its region. 

The new government took pride in the local historical relics that it had inher¬ 
ited and these were designated as protected artefacts, notably the 500-year-old 
Heytgar (Id Gah) Mosque, the largest mosque in China, and the Appak Khoja 
mausoleum, better known to Chinese as the tomb of Xiang Fei, the Fragrant 
Concubine, which dates back to 1640, but also many other minor graves and 
monuments. 27 These monuments were protected by the state but they were also 
neutralised as centres of religious activity. Neverthless they remain potent 
symbols of the temporal and spiritual power that was exercised by Muslim 
Uyghur rulers in the region for centuries. 
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16 Liberating Khotan 

Bai Chushi in southern Xinjiang 


The capture of Kashgar was a major victory for the PLAbut it was far from being 
the end of the campaign in southern Xinjiang. Kashgar was the gateway to the 
section of the ancient Silk Route south of the Taklamakan Desert which leads to 
the city of Khotan, and whoever controls Khotan controls the remainder of south¬ 
ern Xinjiang. This Uyghur city had been the seat of a de facto independent 
Muslim khanate for decades and was possibly an even more resilient stronghold 
of Sufi Islam than Kashgar. As the forces of the PLA closed in, Khotan and the 
mountainous southern region of Khotan County became the base for a fierce anti- 
Communist resistance movement that was to remain active into the 1950s. 

In December 1949, Bai Chushi’s unit, the 15th Regiment of the People’s 
Liberation Army, was ordered to leave Aksu, a city to the northeast of Kashgar, 
and set out to follow the Khotan River southwards. Their instructions were to 
cross the Taklamakan desert (a western extension of the Gobi) on foot and occupy 
the key town on this part of China’s western frontier - Khotan (Hetian). 1 Khotan 
lies 325 miles to the east of Kashgar and, even in the first decade of the twenty- 
first century, the journey between the two is at least a twelve-hour drive by jeep 
along poor quality roads. A desert road running north from Khotan across the 
Taklamakan, which will eventually shorten the journey, was still under construc¬ 
tion in the summer of 2010. In 1949, the 15th Regiment’s long and gruelling trek 
from Aksu took them 1,500 li across inhospitable terrain and lasted from 5-22 
December. This was a vital military operation in the CCP’s long-term plans for 
the region. Khotan was the region of southern Xinjiang in which the Uyghur 
Muslim resistance to the PLA was to prove the most zealous and intransigent and 
the defeat of these groups was essential if the CCP was to take control of the 
whole of Xinjiang. 

Spirit of Nanniwan in southern Xinjiang 

The immediate predecessor of the 15th Regiment was the 719th Regiment, a unit 
of the Eighth Route Army’s renowned 539th Brigade that had been active in the 
Nanniwan production campaign in 1942. At Nanniwan Gorge, which is to the 
southeast of Yan’an in Shaanxi Province, the troops ran their own farms to ensure 
that the Communist forces, which were being blockaded by Nationalist and 
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Japanese armies, were self-sufficient in food. The campaign was immortalised in 
a popular revolutionary song Nanniwan, with lyrics written by the poet and CCP 
member He Jingzhi and the 15th Regiment was immensely proud of its link with 
this revolutionary tradition. 

The 15th Regiment, under the command (among others) of Wang Zhen, who 
became the CCP Secretary of the XUAR during the 1950s (and its precursors) 
took part in many key battles in north-western China during the 1940s including 
the recapture of Yan’an. After the cites of Lanzhou, Xining and Ningxia (now 
Yinchuan) had been captured by the PLA, Wang Zhen was in command of the 2nd 
Army, and on 10 September 1949 led his troops through Qinghai into the Hexi 
Corridor to the town of Jiuquan in Gansu Province, a gateway to the passes that 
lead into Xinjiang. On 15 September, hearing the news of the ‘telegram uprising’ 
by Tao Zhiyue, the Xinjiang Garrison Commander of the Guomindang armies, 
and Burhan Shahidi, Chairman of the Provincial Government, the 2nd Brigade of 
the 2nd Army pushed forward into Xinjiang, using over 100 supply wagons 
belonging to GMD units that had changed sides. The 4th, 5th and 63rd Infantry 
Brigades and units under the direct command of Military Headquarters were 
deployed to take control of key towns in southern Xinjiang. The orders from the 
1st Field Army HQ were that the 4th Brigade was to take the Kashgar-Karghalik 
line, the 5th Brigade would move from Aksu to Khotan and the 6th Brigade from 
Qarqan (Qiemo) to Yanqi (Karashar). Military HQ and artillery units would garri¬ 
son Kashgar. The 15th Regiment set out in motorised columns for Yanqi but there 
were insufficient vehicles so their regular support units could not travel with 
them. Wang Enmao, the Political Commissar and future CCP Secretary of 
Xinjiang, travelled to Yanqi from Hami, took charge of the operation, organised 
the officers and men and instructed them to push on towards Aksu on foot as well 
as in such vehicles as were available. The troops carried weapons and all their 
equipment as they marched, often in extremely low temperatures, and kept up 
morale in the time-honoured PLA fashion by singing military and revolutionary 
songs until they finally reached Aksu in the middle of November. 

Aksu 

Aksu has a long history as an administrative centre and a garrison town. It became 
the seat of a circuit [ dao ] administration after the Qing created the province of 
Xinjiang in 1884 and this continued during the Republican period. The old city was 
in the form of a square, and, when Bai’s troops arrived, it was still dominated by an 
impressive gateway [menlou]. The Guomindang garrison consisted of the head¬ 
quarters personnel of the Nationalist army’s 65th Brigade and subordinate units, 
supported by a logistics unit, supply depot, motorised battalion, fuel store, radio 
transmitter and other formations. Bai’s regiment joined up with allied native cavalry 
[minzu qibing ] units, as he called them, which had been ordered from Yili to Aksu. 

Guo Peng, a senior officer in the 15th Regiment and its political commissar 

Wang Enmao, taking instructions from General Tao Zhiyue and the 
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reorganised troops who had rebelled, conveyed to Li Zutang, brigade 
commander of the rebel units there, the policies of the party towards the 
personnel [who had taken part in] the insurrection. 

Officers and men of the PLA 5th Division occupied Aksu and reorganised their 
own forces in the light of the new circumstances in which they found themselves, 
with a new body of troops who had changed sides and whose loyalty and disci¬ 
pline could not be relied on, moving several officers to different commands. 

Crossing the ‘sea of death’ 

The Khotan area was part of the responsibility of the 5th Division even though 
Khotan was remote from its garrison headquarters in Aksu. In the judgment of the 
Communists, the ‘ethnic minority reactionary elements’ [shaoshu minzu fandong 
fenzi\ in Khotan believed that because of this distance they were well beyond the 
reach of the PLA forces, a belief not shared by the Communist troops. The 
Uyghur forces had 1,000 li of territory on the borders of India and Pakistan in 
which they could manoeuvre and, when they were attacked, they had the option 
of fleeing across the frontier to lie low and bide their time before striking again. 
These were guerrilla tactics with which officers of the PLA were very familiar. 
The Party Committee of the 2nd Army decided to deploy the 15th Regiment to 
‘fulfil the sacred duty’ of taking Khotan. The day after the regiment had arrived 
in Aksu, Guo Peng, the commander of the 2nd Army, and his political commissar 
Wang Enmao went in person to the 15th Regiment and discussed the political and 
military situation with senior officers. Wang said that the regiment would have to 
march on Khotan as soon as possible, in spite of the long trek that they had 
already made to Aksu, as there was an urgent need to wipe out the pro- 
Guomindang forces in Khotan. Guo Peng told them that not only were they 
attacking Khotan to liberate hundreds of thousands of people from Guomindang 
rule but that Khotan was on the front line of China’s frontier defence and taking 
Khotan would prevent the outbreak of counter-revolutionary rebellion as well as 
protecting the nation’s borders and its territorial integrity. 

Intelligence analysts in the PLA took the view that there were two main threats 
to its authority in Xinjiang at this point. The first was the American vice-consul 
in Urumqi, Douglas Mackiernan, who was believed by the CCP to be behind the 
resistance of Ma Chengxiang and other forces opposed to their advance into 
Xinjiang. Mackiernan, in addition to his role as vice-consul was also an active 
agent of the Office of Strategic Services - the forerunner to the CIA - so their 
suspicions were not without foundation. The other threat was the ‘bunch of 
diehard elements and Pan-Turkist elements, mainly in Karghalik’ under 
Mohammed Emin (Yimin) and Isa Yusuf Alptekin (Aisha) who were attempting 
to link up with the remaining nationalist forces and with ‘reactionary politicians 
and feudal lords of the manor’ in southern Xinjiang in a last ditch struggle against 
the advancing Communist forces. The forces opposed to the advancing PLA were 
mainly armed Uyghur irregulars, associated with Islamic Sufi orders, whose 
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example was to inspire pro-independence sentiment for decades afterwards, and 
defeating these armed bands was the top priority of the PLA commanders. 

The troops charged across the ‘sea of death’ in spite of their exhaustion. Troop¬ 
carrying vehicles were all fully occupied in eastern Xinjiang bringing 
reinforcements towards the south so there was no alternative to relying on the 
‘iron soles’ of the foot soldiers. There were three routes from Aksu to Khotan: the 
first followed the main road to Kashgar and Yarkand around the south-western 
corner of the Taklamakan Desert and then proceeded to Khotan; the second began 
with a track southwards along the Yarkand [Ye ’erqiang ] River; the third followed 
the Khotan River south from Awati County in Aksu District and then across the 
Taklamakan to Khotan. This third and final option was a short cut but it was 
normally deemed to be quite unsuitable for marching troops. The 15th Regiment 
decided that ‘there were no obstacles that they could not overcome’ and after a 
certain amount of deliberation the third, more difficult, route was chosen. The 
brigade commander of the 65th Brigade that had defected to the Communists, 
together with the supply depot commander, set up fifteen rest and feeding stations 
on the route. Each station had a small store of fodder such as corn or alfalfa that 
was sufficient to feed the horses of the cavalry units; however the foot soldiers 
had to carry their own field rations. Because of the desert conditions and the 
length of the trek, by the time the troops and their horses reached the last feeding 
stations, some of the stored grain had rotted or was otherwise uneatable. 

Uyghur guides and the local population 

A local Uyghur, Abdula, was hired to guide the 15th Regiment across the 
Taklamakan. He was an experienced donkey driver who usually worked for 
merchants trading across southern Xinjiang and had spent his youth and middle 
years crossing and re-crossing the desert of the Tarim Basin. As he guided the 
troops into the ‘sea of death’, he regaled them with legends of palaces and 
gardens like paradise that had once stood in what was now a sand-covered wilder¬ 
ness. The farms, villages and houses of earlier settlers had long ago been covered 
by sand that had blown in from the Gobi Desert but he told them that at night it 
was still possible to hear the cries of the inhabitants and the calling of chickens 
and dogs. If any of them dared to venture into these lost palaces and fortresses, 
he assured them, they would certainly find hoards of gold and precious jewellery 
but as soon as they laid hands on the treasure, doors would immediately close 
behind them and shut them in forever. This was the reason, the troops were told, 
why the Taklamakan, the desert in the very centre of the Tarim Basin was some¬ 
times said to mean ‘the desert that you go into but never come out of’ and is often 
referred to as ‘the sea of death’. 2 Han Chinese living or travelling in Xinjiang 
have frequently reported being told similar tales by local Uyghurs. Whether the 
tellers of the tales believed what they were telling or whether they were enjoying 
bamboozling and frightening the superior but gullible Han is difficult to say. 

Preparations for the trek across the desert were meticulous. Local people 
provided camels, mules and strong youths to lead the camels, drive the mules and 
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escort the convoy into the Taklamakan. They also provided fodder for the animals 
and Bai Chushi recalled that as soon as the news was out that the troops were 
marching on Khotan, the people of Aksu could not have been more helpful and 
did all they could to help the soldiers. They might well have been expressing their 
support for an army that was in the process of liberating them from the feudal 
tyranny of the bays and begs, but it is just as likely that they were relieved and 
delighted that the soldiers were about to move on and that any fighting that was 
going to take place would not be in their neighbourhood. Water was a particular 
concern in a desert crossing of this nature, and the villagers along the route of the 
march provided the troops with gourds from their own homes to carry supplies of 
water. The commanders of the regiment were not taking any chances, and a group 
of officers and men were established to make independent preparations for the 
desert campaign, including ensuring that there was adequate information about 
natural sources of water on the route between Awati County and Khotan. 

The former Guomindang general, Tao Zhiyue, whose role in bringing Xinjiang 
under CCP control was crucial, had made a point of sending a message by tele¬ 
graph to the Guomindang rear supply base in Aksu ordering them to hand over 
from their stores whatever the 15th Regiment needed for the Khotan expedition 
in terms of cold weather clothing and other military material. He also stipulated 
that a rest and feeding station should be established on the banks of the Khotan 
River. 

The expeditionary force had sufficient guides who were familiar with the route 
across the Taklamakan but they did not have local interpreters who spoke Chinese 
well. Awati, the county town, was the last town they passed through before they 
entered the desert and it was here that Huang Cheng, the regimental political 
commissar, rushed over to Bai Chushi to inform him that they had finally found 
their interpreters. Two young Uyghur officers, Mahmud Niyaz and Omar Ruzi 
from the National Army [ minzujun ] who spoke fluent Chinese had turned up 
unexpectedly and Bai warmly shook their hands and embraced them. The 
National Army (the Chinese name also implies an ‘ethnic army’, i.e. not Han 
Chinese) had its origins in the independent Eastern Turkestan Republic which 
operated in the ‘Three Districts’ of north-western Xinjiang between 1944 and 
1949. 3 Mahmud Niyaz explained where he and his colleague had come from: they 
had been sent by the former Commander in Chief of the National Army in south¬ 
ern Xinjiang, Emin Nobu, who later seved as vice-chairman of the Xinjiang 
Uyghur Autonomous Region under the People’s Republic. He had ordered them 
to select two of the best horses available and ride that night to Awati to report to 
the 15 th Regiment. The pair accompanied the PLA troops on their crossing of the 
Taklamakan, gaining an understanding of the desert and Khotan which they 
intended to use in future expeditions of the National Army: in this they were 
greatly assisted by the seasoned Uyghur guides. The PLA officers were impressed 
by how cooperative and positive they were and how well they worked with the 
officers and men of the 15th Regiment, enduring all the hardships that they went 
through and happily sharing their knowledge of the history and customs of 
Xinjiang with their Han comrades. In both Awati and Khotan, Mahmud Niyaz 
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took time to explain the policies of the CCP on minority ethnic relations to local 
people in the Uyghur language. In the early stages of the expedition, in Aksu and 
Awati, the Uyghur townsfolk supplied them with nan bread to supplement the 
dried rations they were carrying. The soldiers appreciated the taste and smell of 
the nan and made holes in the centre through which they threaded string to make 
it easier to carry them over their shoulders. 

From Aksu into the desert 

Bai Chushi recalled the moment that the 15th Regiment finally set out from Aksu 
on its expedition across the Taklamakan to take Khotan, 

The memorable moment finally arrived. On 5 December 1949 at daybreak, 
our forces formed up in the square in front of the West Gate of Aksu City. 
Thousands of local people of all races [gezu renmin\ clustered around, beat¬ 
ing sheepskin drums, blowing golden surnay [horns], playing stringed 
lute-like tanbur, and singing cheerful songs to send us on our way. 

Bai’s recollections of the local Uyghurs - usually referred to simply as minorities 
[minzu] or as part of a wider group of ‘people of all races’ [gezu renmin ] and 
rarely as Uyghurs - is entirely positive and he emphasises the help and coopera¬ 
tion that the PLA received from them. Is this a case of remembering the past 
through rose-coloured spectacles or were many of the Uyghurs genuinely pleased 
and relieved at the way they were treated by the Communist forces in compari¬ 
son with their treatment by other military units that had passed through their 
district? Were the Uyghurs happily seeing the PLA off on their way to Khotan? 
Or were they simply relieved that the unfamiliar troops were leaving and would 
no longer be a burden on their town? It is not possible to be sure, but Han offi¬ 
cers of the PLA certainly believed that they were welcome and this belief helped 
to sustain them in their conquest and control of southern Xinjiang. 4 

In spite of their careful preparation, political motivation and the enthusiasm 
that their officers and political commissar managed to generate, crossing the 
Taklamakan proved to be a colossal challenge for the troops of the 15th 
Regiment. The main problems were the weight of the equipment and supplies that 
each soldier had to carry and the extremes of temperature that they had to endure 
in a low-lying desert. Baking hot days gave way to bitter cold nights and the blis¬ 
ters on their feet that they suffered while marching were particularly hard to bear. 
In the years that followed, the founding of the PRC in 1949, the Xinjiang 
Production and Construction Corps [Xinjiang shengchan jianshe bingtuan, but 
almost always referred to in Xinjiang as the bingtuan ], many of whose members 
were demobilised troops, were able to develop part of the route that the 15th 
Regiment had taken along the Khotan and Yarkand Rivers on this expedition and 
make it passable for lorries and other vehicles in their mission to open up new 
lands and establish state farms growing grain, cotton and fruit and prospecting for 
oil on the frontiers of southern Xinjiang. 5 
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The PLA officers were clearly impressed by Abudula, their main ‘native 
guide’, a colonial expression that seems quite appropriate in the context of 
Xinjiang in the 1940s. He had great physical presence and the ruddy face of an 
outdoor man; he wore a beard ‘on both cheeks’, probably the mark of one of the 
Naqshbandi Sufi orders. Because of his experience leading camels and driving 
mules for merchants across the desert road to Khotan he knew where to find all 
the stopping points where water and poplar groves could be found that afforded 
temporary shade. The officers called him their ‘living map’ and tried to persuade 
him to ride on a horse or a donkey but he insisted on walking with the troops, 
arguing that after so many decades walking across the desert, the soles of his feet 
were are thick and tough as ox skins, and, that, in any case, priority for riding 
should be given to the sick and injured. The officers were delighted that it took 
him several days to work out who were officers and who were rank-and-file 
soldiers: all wore similar uniforms and ate the same food and not all officers rode 
on horseback. ‘Great army, great army’ [yaxexi/yahshi jundui ], he is reported to 
have said, in a mixture of Uyghur and Chinese. 6 

On the third day, the regiment marched from dawn to dusk and men and horses 
were exhausted. When news reached them that they were nearing the next halt, 
they were told that it was a bare sandy area with no fuel available for cooking, so 
the men were ordered to pick up any pieces of timber that they saw by the 
wayside and carry them in addition to their other equipment. They pitched camp 
before dusk and managed to make fires and cook a meal, the troops helping the 
regular cooks. In an attempt to ward off the cold of the desert night, they used the 
ashes from their fires to create warm hollows in which they slept. 

Reception in the heart of the Taklamakan 

By the seventh day of the expedition, they were well inside the Taklamakan in a 
complex and confusing landscape dominated by miles of giant sand dunes. If they 
made a detour around the highest dunes, there was a danger that they might lose 
their way; there were no trees or clumps of grass to indicate the direction in which 
they should be travelling. Every day the Uyghur guide, Abdula, was sent on ahead 
with a platoon of scouts to reconnoitre the way forward and report back to the 
officers. On this day, they had struck camp at 3 am, and then marched for a full 
twelve hours. The physical exhaustion was bad enough, but the real problem was 
the shortage of water and some of the troops who were not familiar with the rules 
of desert campaigns had drunk brackish water and became ill. Sometimes wells 
and springs that the guide remembered from previous crossings had dried up. 
Diverting to look for water below a dried up river bed would have cost the expe¬ 
dition too much time, so the decision was taken to press on in spite of the lack of 
water. CCP members and the tougher and more experienced soldiers encouraged 
the weaker ones; political and patriotic exhortation was employed in an attempt 
to overcome exhaustion and dehydration. 7 

Before the main body had set out from Aksu, divisional headquarters had 
decided to send two officers from the 15th Regiment, Jiang Yu and Chen Yuetong, 
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ahead by car to Khotan to arrange for the people of the city to meet the main body 
of the PLA troops at another halt in the middle of the Taklamakan. This was partly 
to ensure that the troops received fresh supplies and it had been planned that way 
so as not to place any additional demands on the people of Aksu who had provi¬ 
sioned them at the start of the expedition. 

The troops pushed forward into the interior of the Taklamakan till they came 
to a place known as Bidelik Khutakku. In the distance, they could see a host of 
black dots, close together and moving in the desert. When Bai Chushi took out 
his field glasses to take a closer look he realised that the dots were horses and 
mules that had been brought out to meet them, a caravan of animals organised in 
Khotan by the two officers. At the head of the caravan were two local Uyghurs 
on horseback and as soon as they saw the column of PLA troops approaching they 
whipped their horses to urge them forward and called out to greet the soldiers who 
leapt out of the hollows in the sand where they had been resting. The troops were 
delighted to see the welcoming party and shook hands and hugged them in spite 
of being covered head to foot with sand. The Khotan Uyghurs had brought with 
them huge calabashes full of fresh water from the Khotan River so they were able 
to wash and drink normally for the first time in days. On the backs of the pack 
animals were the freshly slaughtered carcasses of cattle and sheep and they had 
also brought with them supplies of local delicacies including raisins, dried apri¬ 
cots and peaches and fresh pomegranates, apples and muskmelons. Khotan and 
the surrounding countryside are noted for the production of fruits, nuts and spices. 

All ranks of the PLA column were moved and delighted at the warmth of their 
reception and in the evening a great fire was lit in the middle of the Taklamakan 
around which the PLA soldiers and people from Aksu and Khotan held a ground¬ 
breaking [biekai shengmian ] get together. The troops put on a musical 
performance to thank the Uyghurs who had assisted them and Bai Chushi remem¬ 
bered it as the happiest time of the entire expedition. The following day, they said 
their farewells to the Aksu Uyghurs who had accompanied them to this point in 
the desert and who could now return home, handing over responsibility to the 
Khotan people. Some of the guides insisted that they should go all the way to 
Khotan with the troops, but this was probably conventional Uyghur politeness 
rather than a genuine desire to accompany them to the end of the expedition. The 
troops gave the Aksu guides the remaining fruit and provisions for their journey 
home and sent their thanks back to the people of Aksu for their support, promis¬ 
ing that they would soon ‘liberate Khotan and secure the defences of the frontier’, 
although it is unlikely that those thoughts were uppermost in the minds of the 
Uyghur citizens of Aksu at that time. 8 

After trekking for twelve days, the troops emerged at last from the dry centre 
of the Taklamakan and came to a small oasis where there was some water and 
vegetation. The senior officers decided that they could finally afford to permit the 
troops a day’s rest. As they were recuperating from their arduous journey, one of 
the staff officers, Chen Yuetong, who had gone one ahead to Khotan with Jiang 
Yuhe, hurried back to the camp to deliver a handwritten letter from Jiang to 
Huang Cheng. In spite of the apparently friendly reception in the middle of the 
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desert, Chen told them that the atmosphere in Khotan was very tense and that 
‘counter-revolutionary elements were plotting to organise a rebellion’. Jiang had 
sent him with orders for Huang to move the troops forward to Khotan immedi¬ 
ately. Bai recalled that they wished they could be there immediately at this time 
of crisis for the CCP, aware that revolts were also breaking out in Hami, Turpan, 
Yanqi, Luntai, Kucha and other areas, instigated by ‘the trouble making activities 
of the American agent Mackiernan, reactionary military leaders such as Ma 
Chengxiang and the Pan-Turkist elements, Mohamed Emin and Isa Yusuf 
Alptekin’. 

At this time, Khotan was garrisoned by the Guomindang’s 4th Mounted 
Brigade. In Guma (Pishan), which is on the fringes of the Taklamakan and close 
to the main road between Khotan and Karghalik, there was also a unit of border 
guards but this left most of the seven counties of Khotan District without any 
effective military presence, not to mention the lengthy mountain frontier with 
India, much of which was unguarded. If the Uyghur uprising had succeeded, it 
would have made it extremely difficult for the 15th Regiment to take Khotan as 
they had planned. 9 Accordingly, a detachment of light cavalry was despatched to 
take Khotan as quickly as possible and establish control over the rural areas and 
the border, a challenging task for such a small military unit. 

The main force of the 15th Regiment was still some 400 li from Khotan, so the 
Party Committee decided to assemble a cavalry troop; led by Huang Cheng, this 
mounted detachment reached Khotan after riding for a day and a night. The main 
body of troops, led by Xian Ziyun and Bai Chushi, marched 150 li in a day and 
reached the village of Simawati on 19 December. If the situation proved even 
more difficult than they expected, there was a plan to maintain a base camp at 
Simawati with one battalion, and deploy the other two battalions and an artillery 
battery to march on Khotan with the minimum of equipment to enable them to 
reach their goal as fast as possible. On 20 December, they travelled a total of 250 
li and it was decided that if the situation was not particularly alarming they would 
be able to complete the whole of the 400 li trek to Khotan in a total of three days. 

At a mass meeting of the whole regiment, the political commissar, Huang 
Cheng, explained the decision that the leadership had come to. If they could 
complete a four day march in one day, they would undoubtedly be able to crush 
the ‘counter-revolutionary rebellion’. There was no shortage of volunteers for the 
advance party, but there were few horses and it was eventually decided that this 
detachment would be formed from the training unit, most of whom were senior 
NCOs and also members of the Communist Party. They set off for Khotan armed 
with submachine guns and carrying only field rations: the main body of troops 
followed, marching day and night to achieve their objective in time. After a 
night’s march, the reinforcements reached Simawati and, pausing only to feed and 
water their horses and eat some of their field rations, pressed onwards towards 
Khotan, a distance of another 250 li. Huang, the political commissar waited at 
Simawati for the main body of troops to arrive, handing over command of the 
reinforcements to a staff officer, Gao Huanchang. When the regiment arrived the 
following day, Huang led a lightly equipped unit in an urgent push in the direction 
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of Khotan, coming to a halt in the Yingerlike Desert, 30 li distant from Khotan. 
That night, the rest of the regiment pitched camp at Atalangan which was within 
striking distance of Khotan. Under cover of darkness, Huang led his reinforce¬ 
ments into ‘the ancient town of Khotan’ and made contact with the regimental 
commander, Jiang, and his team who had gone ahead to reconnoitre, confident 
that the PLA was now in a position to deal with ‘the intrigues of a small gang of 
reactionary elements’. 10 

Capturing Khotan 

On 22 December 1949, the 15th Regiment took control of Khotan after its 
gruelling desert march of 1550 li that had taken them fifteen days and nights. 
Between the outskirts of Khotan and the centre of the town itself, Bai Chushi 
recalled, crowds of all races turned out to welcome them, calling out slogans in 
praise of the PLA, the liberation of Khotan and the ‘peaceful liberation’ of 
Xinjiang and pressing fruit and other delicacies into the knapsacks of the soldiers. 
For Bai, this was the evidence he wanted that the PLA was being welcomed by 
Uyghurs, Kyrgyz and Han workers of Khotan tired of the exploitation that they 
had suffered at the hands of feudal landlords and reactionary clerics for genera¬ 
tions and this was reinforced by the numbers that attended a great meeting in the 
main square of Khotan to celebrate the arrival of the PLA. 

Both Jiang, the regimental commander, and Huang, the political commissar, 
gave speeches which were translated by Mahmud Niyaz, one of the two young 
officers of the National Army ( Minzu jun ) who had travelled with the regiment 
across the desert and acted as interpreter and cultural adviser to its senior officers. 
In their speeches, the two men set out the policies of the CCP on ethnic minori¬ 
ties and religion and pledged that they would protect minority nationality 
[shaoshu minzu ] customs and that the PLA would adhere strictly to the ‘three 
rules of discipline and eight points for attention’ that had been drawn up by Mao 
Zedong for the Chinese Workers’ and Peasants’ Red Army, the predecessor of the 
CCP in 1928, to control relations between the Communist troops and civilians. If 
applied strictly, the rules would help to prevent the exploitation of the populace 
by the CCP’s troops, who would be entirely at the service of the local people 
whatever their ethnic background. Jiang and Huang called on people of all races 
to take part in the ‘reconstruction of Xinjiang and safeguarding of the borders’ 
[jiansheXinjiang, baowei bianjiang ]; they vowed that all ‘landlords, tyrants, and 
reactionary elements would have to account for their crimes and that if they did 
not mend their ways they would be firmly crushed’. It was ‘a meeting unprece¬ 
dented in the annals of Khotan’s history’. 11 

The attitude of the PLA officers and CCP members in the ranks as they 
assumed control of Khotan is clear. On the basis of their political convictions, 
training and experience, they were assuming and hoping that class identification 
would triumph over ethnic and religious affiliations and that they would be able 
to muster sufficient support from the poor and oppressed, who had no love for the 
bays and the begs of the town’s elite, to enable them to hold Khotan and establish 
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a new popular local government in the town. This understanding was reinforced 
by the intelligence that had been obtained by CCP members working in Xinjiang, 
openly or covertly, since the 1930s. Many of them had been employed in senior 
positions in education, finance and other local government roles during the gover¬ 
norship of Sheng Shicai, who was initially close to the Soviet Union in a period 
when at least formally there was cooperation between the CCP and the 
Guomindang. This experience gave them collectively an extensive and detailed 
understanding of the workings of Xinjiang society, its shortcomings and internal 
conflicts, based on what were meticulous, in some cases academic, investigations 
and also on practical involvement in the day-to-day minutiae of occupations 
including teaching, tax collecting, and border protection. This understanding was 
shared within the CCP in both written and oral reports so that when the PLA 
moved into southern Xinjiang to establish control in 1949 its officers, and espe¬ 
cially its political commissars, were well briefed on what economic and social 
conditions they could expect to find and what policies would have to be imple¬ 
mented to deal with them. 

It is more difficult to assess the thoughts and feelings of the Uyghur and other 
Muslim citizens as they came out to meet, if not necessarily to greet, the predom¬ 
inantly Han occupying force that was offering itself to them as liberators. Perhaps 
a combination of natural Uyghur hospitality, apprehension and diplomacy 
encouraged them to welcome the PLA and feed and fete them. Some Khotan 
Muslims were more likely than others to benefit from the presence of the CCP 
and its forces. Others had good reason to fear a new radical administration that 
was already making noises about exacting retribution for past crimes. Many may 
have wondered just how long this new military group would stay and how they 
should juggle their relationships with the PLA and with the traditional secular and 
religious authorities that were still in place. 12 

Establishing control 

No matter how arduous the desert trek had been or how exhausted the PLA troops 
were, reaching and capturing Khotan was only the prelude to the arduous task of 
establishing control over the city and its region. If the long-term strategy of the CCP 
was to succeed, it was essential for the PLA to establish an administration that 
would not only ensure the authority of the party in the Khotan region but would also 
deny political legitimacy to the armed Muslim groups, based on Naqshbandi Sufi 
orders, that had been organised to resist the onslaught of the Communist armies. 

One of the larger pieces of equipment that the 15th Regiment had carried with 
them across the Taklamakan Desert was a radio transmitter and receiver so that 
they could report to headquarters on their progress and receive instructions. On 
the third day of their occupation of Khotan, a radio telegram arrived from the 1st 
Field Army headquarters congratulating them on their phenomenal and unprece¬ 
dented success in taking the town after such hardship and privations. For the 
soldiers of the 15th Regiment, this was the highest praise and the most important 
assessment of their achievement that they could have received. 
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One of the first decisions made by the political commissars of the regiment 
was an order to send a company to take control of the international border posts 
between China and newly independent India and Pakistan in the Karakunlun 
Mountains, relieving the Guomindang troops who were stationed there. The main 
reason for assigning this task a high priority was the concern that ‘rebel elements’ 
might try to flee across the border into India or Pakistan and that they might be 
able to regroup and mount operations against the PLA from bases there. On 27 
December 1949, Bai Chushi, Li Xuechong and other staff officers, were ordered 
to organise reinforcements to take over Guma (Pishan) County. They sent a radio 
message to the Guomindang border guards stationed in Guma informing them 
that, ‘the People’s Liberation Army has already occupied Khotan and within a 
few days will relieve your unit. Until our troops arrive at the border post no-one 
is to be allowed to cross the border.’ 

After a brief pause for rest and reorganisation, the troops of the 15 th Regiment 
were on the move again on the southern fringes of the Taklamakan. The 1st 
Battalion took over Yutian and despatched a company to Minfeng County. The 
2nd Battalion took Lop (Luobu) and the 3rd Battalion established itself in Moyu 
County. An artillery battery supported by troops seconded from the 2nd and 3rd 
Battalions was given the responsibility of guarding Khotan. The political 
commissars organised a committee of officers which deployed representatives of 
the PLA into all the counties of the Khotan District to begin work with ‘the 
masses of all races’ as a basis on which they could take over from the previous 
administration and ensure military control; this was the first step on the way to 
the eventual establishment of a People’s Government in the region. 

In the middle of January 1950, troops of the National Army (Minzu jun) 39th 
Regiment, which had followed the PLA 15th Regiment across the Taklamakan, 
also reached Khotan and joined up with the 15th who went out to welcome them, 
accompanied by crowds of local people. At the beginning of March, senior PLA 
officers Guo Peng, Zuo Qi and Emin Nobu came to inspect progress in Khotan 
and it was determined that the time was now right to instruct the political cadres 
in the counties to begin to establish political power. County Heads [ xianzhang] 
and police chiefs were selected from the 39th Regiment of the National Army 
(Minzu jun) and deputy county heads, the secretaries of county party committees, 
deputy chiefs of police and the heads of tax offices were chosen from the predom¬ 
inantly Han troops of the 15th Regiment. This was a division of labour that was 
intended to demonstrate a key role for local ethnic minorities in local government 
while ensuring control of the most senior positions (the ones in the Communist 
Party) by Han cadres. The Khotan District Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party was also established and party committees and local governments were 
created for the county. 

In July 1951, over eighty cadres were transferred to the rural areas to identify 
key individuals from the ethnic minorities who could be the backbone of the 
CCP’s basic level political structures. The role of these individuals was to organ¬ 
ise branches of the Communist Party and units of the Xinjiang Production and 
Construction Corps [ bingtuan\ to ‘mobilise the masses in campaigns to reduce 
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rent and oppose local despotism and implement policies of land reform, the 
suppression of counter-revolutionaries and other socialist reforms’. These were of 
course identical policies to those that were being put into practice throughout 
China as the PLA and the CCP consolidated their victory over the Guomindang 
after the civil war of 1946-49. However in Khotan and the rest of Xinjiang, the 
implementation of these policies was complicated by the cultural differences and 
the religious structures in the region. The CCP in the Khotan region worked to 
transform the existing party, government and military organisations that had been 
set up under Guomindang rule, replacing personnel and altering the functions of 
the organisations to suit CCP policy. They worked with the National Army (Minzu 
jun ), leading teams of soldiers to assist local farmers to ensure that the spring 
ploughing went ahead as normal and that the year’s grain harvest would not be 
affected. Another key concern of the new riders was the economy of the bazaar 
and confidence in the currency: illegal traders were targeted, prices stabilised and 
financial and economic management was gradually improved ‘so that people and 
solders of all races in Khotan could be thoroughly emancipated and liberated’ [shi 
Hetian gezu renjun chedi fanshen jiefang].' 3 

Nanniwan spirit and opening up wasteland 

The 15th Regiment that led the capture of Khotan was renowned for its involve¬ 
ment in the great production campaign that Mao Zedong had ordered in the early 
years of the War of Resistance against Japan. The Guomindang had mounted an 
economic blockade of Yan’an and the surrounding area where the CCP had estab¬ 
lished its base after the Long March. A mountain gorge at Nanniwan, which lies 
to the southeast of Yan’an, was selected as the site for a campaign that would 
allow the Eighth Route Army to be self-sufficient. The 15th Regiment had been 
part of the 359th Brigade which led the production campaign by deploying units 
of the army to open up uncultivated land and produce agricultural implements so 
that they could grow crops. This was the origin of the ‘Nanniwan spirit’ - an 
example of troops opening up what had previously been wasteland [tunken] - that 
would later prove invaluable in the desert region of Xinjiang. 

As the regiment made its way to Khotan, Bai Chushi and the better educated 
officers and men under his command became aware of those in whose footsteps 
they were treading. Along the Khotan River, following the old Silk Route trail and 
into the Karakorum Mountains close to the border with India, they had constantly 
encountered ancient walls, beacons and post stations, some of which might have 
dated back to the Han dynasty when Chinese embassies and armies extended their 
influence into central Asia. These archaeological remains were evidence of a 
Chinese presence (although not necessarily Chinese rule) in Xinjiang many 
centuries previously, and, for some this was sufficient justification for a Chinese 
government to assume control of the region in the mid-twentieth century. 

What was also apparent to them was the depth of poverty and under¬ 
development in Xinjiang, a disturbing level of backwardness that could be 
blamed not just on the unforgiving geography of the region but on the activities 
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of the exploiting feudal classes and reactionary elements, the very people whom 
they were marching to Khotan to defeat. Roads were narrow and poorly main¬ 
tained and the houses of the ordinary people appeared to the PLA as primitive and 
crude, with walls of wattle and daub that could not even protect the occupants 
from the desert wind. The only shops that they saw were low shacks by the side 
of the road that seemed to have been knocked together from bits of wood. The 
traditional Uyghur chapan cloaks or coats that most of the Muslim people wore 
were threadbare, tattered and often no better than rags. The local diet seemed to 
be restricted to flat nan bread made from maize flour and at times of shortage 
even these were not available and people were reduced to going into the fields to 
pick mulberries to allay their hunger. Communications in and out of Khotan were 
very poor. There was a road that linked the town with northern Xinjiang but both 
the surface and bridges along the route had not been maintained properly for 
many years, in spite of the efforts of local governments during the Guomindang 
period. Few vehicles attempted the journey and the road was mainly used by carts 
drawn by horses, mules and camels. 

Bai was not at all impressed by what he saw in Khotan. From his perspective, 
the people of Xinjiang had been let down by the local ruling elite and the econ¬ 
omy had been completely neglected. The PLA, with its ‘Nanniwan spirit’ could 
be used to address some of these problems of backwardness and develop the 
region: through the actions of their military units, the CCP should be able to 
secure the support of at least part of the local population. Combined with the 
evidence of a Chinese presence that could be traced back over many centuries, 
this was a powerful motivation and justification for the colonial enterprise on 
which they were engaged - although they would, of course, never have seen it as 
colonial. As soon as the regiment arrived in Khotan they sent several vehicles 
back to Xi’an to acquire all the materials that they needed to put their plans for 
economic development into action. 

The PLA and local culture in Khotan 

Men of all ranks from the regimental commander downwards pitched into the 
preparations for spring ploughing and sowing. ‘Carrying manure baskets, they 
went around all the cattle, sheep and horse pens, the roadsides and the rubbish 
dumps in the town, digging and carrying and even organising a manure collection 
competition.’ Even the regimental commander, Jiang Yuehe, and his wife Zhu 
Ailing took part, carrying huge manure baskets to gather manure from the streets 
and impressing both the local people and their own troops. This was of course the 
intention: however symbolic the participation of the regimental commander in the 
most unattractive type of manual labour might have been, it was intended to 
convey a message to the predominantly Uyghur population of the region that, 
although the PLA was a Chinese military force, its attitude to the local people was 
quite different from any armies, Han, Dungan or Uyghur that they had experi¬ 
enced previously. Local Uyghurs had been accustomed to high-handed officials 
keeping their distance to preserve their authority. The sight of officers and men 
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working together appears to have left a deep impression. Some of the farmers 
showed their support by handing over seeds to the PLA troops and teaching those 
who did not have a farming background how to tackle the basic agricultural jobs. 
The PLA soldiers were confronted with serious problems after taking control of 
Khotan, especially since they lacked many of the basic necessities such as salt, 
vegetables and fuel for cooking. Self-reliance according to the ‘spirit of 
Nanniwan’ was once again the solution: both salt and fuel were found some 
distance away deep inside the Taklamakan desert. Vegetables could be grown on 
land that the troops had opened up for cultivation but could also be acquired from 
local farmers in exchange for salt. 14 

All this might have been just as Bai Chushi relates it, but it does not alter the 
fact that the PLA units that occupied Khotan were composed predominantly 
(excluding the National Army or Minzujun ) of Han Chinese soldiers, most of 
whom did not understand Uyghur or any of the other local languages and to 
whom Muslim culture and the way of life on the fringes of the Taklamakan desert 
was quite alien. After years of civil war throughout China, no-one could be 
certain in 1950 that the occupation by the PLA and the assumption of power by 
the CCP was going to last - in China Proper let alone in Xinjiang. For Uyghur 
farmers, deciding whether to throw in their lot with the new authorities or remain 
loyal to their old Uyghur masters could not have been easy; for businessmen, offi¬ 
cials or imams it was highly problematic. Bai clearly saw himself as taking the 
side of the poverty-stricken Uyghurs against the established secular and religious 
elite who had been exploiting the poor and neglecting their basic needs for as long 
as anyone could remember. From the point of view of the Uyghurs it was not so 
simple. Ties of family, language, ethnicity and religion bound them into the old 
social structure and not all poor farmers or labourers were willing to exchange the 
certainties of that time-honoured system, however exploitative, for the uncertain 
promise of a more egalitarian future under a regime that was unfamiliar and 
untested in Xinjiang - and was not Muslim. Some of them might have had expe¬ 
rience of members of the CCP who had been operating within the administration 
linked to the Guomindang, but that party was itself alien to most of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Xinjiang, and, in any case, many of the CCP members had been operating 
under cover. From the beginning, most members of the elite were implacable, 
although not necessarily overt, opponents of the PLA; this was not surprising as 
the arrival of the troops threatened their own established authority and entrenched 
privileges. Over a period of time, however, a relationship did develop and some 
members of the old elite came to an accommodation with the CCP administration. 

Production, border defence and the origin of the bingtuan 

In March 1950, a large-scale production campaign that involved the entire 15th 
Regiment was unveiled: the 1st Battalion was deployed to Yutian, the 2nd 
Battalion to Lop (Luopu), the 3rd Battalion was sent to Moyu County and a 
company of guards went to Guma (Pishan) County. The regimental headquarters, 
and intelligence, machine-gun and artillery companies were among the units that 
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remained in Khotan. The troops were ordered to cultivate the land and produce 
what food they needed, but guarding the borders remained the top military prior¬ 
ity. In the absence of modem equipment, the ploughing and sowing had to be 
accomplished with whatever local tools were available. During the first month of 
the lunar New Year, when it was conventional for military personnel to change to 
lighter unlined clothing, the troops in the Khotan area had nothing to change into 
so they simply had to discard their heavy coats and carry on working in the hot dry 
weather with only a towel to mop up the sweat. They had no soap, so they washed 
their clothes with alkaline soil, as a substitute for washing soda, and brushed their 
teeth using saline earth. Armed with the Nanniwan Spirit, for they had little else, 
the troops managed to overcome these and other difficulties and open up 23,000 
mu of land in the desert, of which they planted 22,000 mu. The Wild Boar Stockade 
Canal, 27 kilometres in length, which was essential to extend the area of cultiva¬ 
tion, was dug out by over 290,000 men drawn from all three battalions who lived 
out in the open for two months while they completed the work. By 1952, they 
calculated that they had opened up 45,000 mu of newly cultivable land. 

This was a heroic endeavour carried out under conditions of great privation, 
but, initially, it was primarily for the benefit of the PLA and the consolidation of 
the position of the army and the CCP in Xinjiang rather than for the local people. 
The opening up of former desert land for cultivation enabled the PLA to operate 
independently and provided the basis for the establishment of state farms and also 
for the development of the Xinjiang Production and Construction Corps [Xinjiang 
shengchan jianshe bingtuan ] XJPCC, known universally in Xinjiang simply as 
the bingtuan, as an arm of the state responsible for border defence and internal 
security and sustained by its own independent farms. 

In March 1953, in accordance with orders from the Central Military 
Commission [Zhongyangjunwei\ and Mao Zedong, all military units in Xinjiang 
were reorganised into either national defence [guofang] units or production 
[,shengchan ] units. In southern Xinjiang, five divisions were combined into one 
and those soldiers of the 15th Regiment who were under thirty years of age and 
judged to be fit and healthy were designated as national defence troops. The 
remainder were organised into a new battalion and became the 3rd Battalion of 
the Agricultural 3rd Regiment [nong san tuan\ of the Xinjiang Production and 
Construction Corps and the regimental headquarters of the 15th Regiment was re¬ 
designated the regimental headquarters of the Agricultural 3rd Regiment and 
transferred from Khotan to Jiuqu in Moyu County. The commanding officer was 
Zheng Changmao and the political commissar was Zhang Dongzhu. 

Some of the land that the troops had opened up was handed over to local peas¬ 
ants. The forty-seven bingtuan farms that are still operating today in Moyu on the 
fringes of the Taklamakan Desert are the descendants of the original one estab¬ 
lished by the 15th Regiment. By the 1980s, the original complement of 500 
former soldiers had grown to 4,629. By then, in addition to Han staff there were 
also Uyghurs, Hui, Kazakhs, Zhuang, Tujia, Uzbek and other nationalities as 
other demobilised soldiers, former prisoners, rusticated youth from the Cultural 
Revolution period and optimistic migrants joined the workforce. 
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All of the first generation of old soldiers from the 15th Regiment on the 
[state] farm have now retired and the second generation have taken the place 
of their elders, making their own powerful contribution to military opening 
of wasteland and construction on the borders. 15 

Road to Tibet 

At the beginning of 1950, Bai Chushi returned to Khotan from a tour of the 
Kunlun Mountains where he had been supervising border defence arrangements. 
He discovered that the political commissar of his regiment (and Bai was still 
thinking in terms of the regiment rather than bingtuan) had received an order that 
a battalion of soldiers should be assigned to open a road through the mountains 
to assist in ‘the early liberation of Tibet’. Three companies were left behind to 
garrison Khotan but a total of over 400 men from 1 and 2 Companies, plus the 
machine-gun company and the battalion headquarters staff, were sent into the 
Kunlun Mountains to construct a major highway that would link Xinjiang with 
Tibet. 

Bai Chushi was one of the senior officers entrusted with this task. To increase 
the technical expertise of the team, the leadership had assigned to their staff a 
former Guomindang engineer officer, Major-General Liang Hanwei who had 
defected to the CCP, and some of his senior colleagues. For the CCP central lead¬ 
ership, controlling Xinjiang was important for its own sake but it was also a vital 
part of an overarching strategy to control the whole of what had been the territory 
of the Manchu Qing Empire and to integrate all the outlying regions into a 
strengthened New China. 

The Khotan Defence Region [fangqu\ that Bai and his troops were responsible 
for was at the foot of the Kunlun Mountains. The Kunlun range runs along the 
borders of Tibet into the provinces of Qinghai and Sichuan: parts of both of these 
provinces had been controlled by the traditional state of Tibet. One stretch of the 
Kunlun ran along the borders of Xinjiang for 1,800 kilometres, a wide expanse of 
mountains with many high peaks. Although the 15th Regiment had extensive 
battle experience, it had to learn the techniques of surveying and building roads 
from scratch. The CCP leadership wanted a shortcut through the mountains into 
Tibet, but the road that they had chosen to improve had originally been nothing 
more than an ancient track on the Silk Route. This track went through mountain 
gorges and narrow valleys, necessitating many detours, and was not suitable for 
modern road traffic. Moreover Bai’s troops had no detailed topographical maps 
of Tibet, so they were obliged to rely on information from local people and sent 
detachments of troops into the high peaks in freezing conditions to carry out basic 
surveys. After repeatedly comparing all the possible routes, it was finally decided 
that the Xinjiang-Tibet Highway would be built on a line due south from Yutian 
up the Keriya River. 

Bai Chushi received his orders to move the whole of his First Battalion from 
Khotan into the Kunlun Mountains on 1 April 1950 together with the independ¬ 
ent cavalry division of the Xinjiang Military District. They moved into the 
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mountains in the face of heavy spring sandstorms, reaching Putaolangan on the 
first day and taking the narrow mountain path along the river on the second day, 
wading through icy water and moving rocks and boulders as they marched. The 
track became narrower as they advanced into the mountains until it was only a 
footpath which had to be climbed by finding footholds and handholds. 

Tales of PLA troops overcoming hardships and achieving final victory, not 
only over enemy forces but over the elements, are standard in all accounts of the 
Long March and the 1946-49 civil war and its aftermath in China. The locus clas- 
sicus of this type of narrative and the model for many that followed is the 
collection of memoirs published as A Single Spark can start a Prairie Fire in 
I960. 16 These tales of courage in the face of adversity and derring-do have 
become part of the narrative that has been constructed to legitimize the creation 
of the People’s Republic of China. Although the hardships and endurance of the 
CCP’s armed forces have acquired the status of myths, they were very real and 
nowhere more so than in the western borderlands of Xinjiang and Tibet. 

The troops set up their base camp on a peak they called Pulukazi or, more 
simply, Pulu. The mountain climate was changeable and treacherous, moving 
rapidly from fine weather through rain to blizzards with little warning. One unit 
that was away from camp surveying the track encountered what they reported as 
a noxious miasma and many of them felt dizzy and fainted: they were saved by a 
troop of the border guards. The atmosphere at these heights was severely detri¬ 
mental to health even for young and fit peasant soldiers; many of the troops fell 
ill and the death rate was unusually high for units in a non-combat role. Even 
before they finally reached Tibet, the troops were preparing medication for alti¬ 
tude sickness. The scenery was awe-inspiring, but the troops were more 
concerned about the difficulties of work and living in an area that was completely 
unpopulated. Because the lack of oxygen made even boiling water for tea and 
cooking virtually impossible, they had to exist mainly on dry rations. 

Golden opportunities 

An independent cavalry division that was supposed to be following them into the 
mountains was late arriving at the construction site, and work on surveying and 
other preparatory tasks was slower than anticipated, so the construction of the 
road had to be suspended temporarily. The regiment was given permission by the 
Party Committee to search for gold mines and dig for gold while they were wait¬ 
ing to resume work on the road. The regimental commander, Jiang Yuhe, who had 
remained with the garrison in Khotan, had learnt of a man called Yuan who had 
both technical knowledge of mining and experience of gold mines in the area and 
sent him to the construction site. Yuan took them to the most promising mines and 
taught them techniques for mining and panning for gold. It became clear to Bai 
Chushi that the Kunlun Mountains were a ‘treasure house of valuable minerals’ 
as the troops not only discovered gold dust but also gemstones, jade (for which 
the Khotan area is celebrated today as it has been for centuries), the minerals that 
yield asbestos, rock crystal and jet-black coal. Even with the primitive equipment 
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that the PLA had at their disposal, it was becoming obvious that this region 
contained resources over which they wished to retain control. Conditions were 
poor in the mines and, because of the altitude, there was little oxygen and the 
soldiers had problems breathing. Cramped mine shafts had no light other than oil 
lamps which, after a very short time, affected the men’s throats and eyes and filled 
their noses with soot, in spite of the appalling conditions, over a hundred troops 
worked for two months extracting and refining gold so that in the end they had 4 
taels of the metal. 

At the base of the Kunlun Mountains the plant life was in full bloom but high 
on the peaks there was a cover of snow like goose feathers and the troops 
living there under canvas needed fires to keep warm. 

Villagers ‘of different ethnic groups’ from all over Yutian County collected wood 
‘from the sands of the Gobi’ and sent it up to the troops high in the Kunlun 
Mountains by mule; without this supply of fuel, it would have been impossible 
for the soldiers to survive at such heights. The distance between Yutian and the 
construction site high in the mountains at Pulu meant that supplies of firewood 
were scarce and the troops had to ration wood for cooking to 3 jin per person per 
day. The situation was improved when a coal deposit was found near Pulu and the 
troops could be organised into coal mining detachments. Each tent had its own 
brick-built oven which was adapted for the newly available coal although at first 
they were unable to burn it properly and tents were filled with smoke which was 
often noxious as it had not burnt completely in an atmosphere that was so low in 
oxygen. Some soldiers were overcome by fumes but survived and they were 
ordered to ensure that in future their tents had exit holes for the smoke. Each tent 
also had a pan of water ready in case of fires and there were increased patrols 
during the night to prevent any poisoning by fumes. 

The long awaited cavalry division finally arrived in the Kunlun Mountains: it 
was led by Hong Yadong who was later to become a member of the Kashgar 
Chinese People’s Political Consultative Committee, and the 15th Regiment was 
also placed under his command. The regiment was trying to create a high level 
road through the mountains where no passable road had ever been built and a 
select team of tough soldiers was sent with climbing ropes, rock hammers and 
dynamite to try to find a way through that would avoid a time consuming detour. 
By May 1951, the construction of the 208.5 kilometre road had been completed 
at the cost of a dozen deaths and injuries to over 100 soldiers. The successful 
troops were rewarded with commendations from Wang Zhen (who by this time 
had been appointed CCP Secretary in Xinjiang and was also the commanding 
officer of PLA units in the region) and officers of other PLA units in the vicinity. 
As their work drew to a close, and the PLA in Xinjiang was becoming more 
settled, the military deployed a camel battalion to supply food for the men, fodder 
for the horses, and tents, tools and medicines. The Military Transport Department 
based in Kashgar (later to become the 3rd Transport Department of the bingtuan) 
also provided lorries to keep them supplied. 
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When the construction of the road was almost complete, the Central Military 
Commission [Zhongyang junwei ] in Beijing sent a film crew to make a docu¬ 
mentary about the life of the soldiers who had taken part in this heroic enterprise. 
The cavalry unit had erected a reviewing stand and the 15th Regiment celebrated 
their non-combat victory by marching past their commanding officer and the 
political commissar of the cavalry brigade, who took the salute and passed on the 
news that the Xinjiang Military Region would now be sending troops in to liber¬ 
ate Tibet, including those who had worked on the road across the Kunlun 
Mountains. 

The party secretary of the PLA 2nd Army (the forerunner of the Southern 
Xinjiang Military District), Wang Enmao, gave a report to a conference of 
Communist Party delegates in Kashgar in which he praised the courage and the 
sacrifice of those who had built the road through the Kunlun Mountains. In 1952, 
the Southwest Military Region awarded a medal commemorating the liberation of 
Tibet to all those who had taken part in the construction of the Xinjiang-Tibet 
Highway, and, in 1956, Guo Zheng, who had been one of the heroes of the 
construction project, was invited to take part in a national conference of ‘heroic 
road construction model workers’ where he met Chairman Mao. This was the 
final accolade not only for Guo but also for the vital project of linking Xinjiang 
and Tibet by road across some of the most difficult terrain in the world. 17 

Notes 

1 'Heng Ge damo shang Kunlun’, Kashi 3: 71-94. Bai Chushi was Chief of Staff 
[canmouzhang] in the 15th Regiment, 5thDivision of the PLA 2nd Army. After 1949, 
he remained in Xinjiang and served on the Advisory Committee of the Xinjiang 
Uyghur Autonomous Regions. His recollections of the military action in southern 
Xinjiang in which his regiment took part were edited for the Kashi shi wenshi ziliao 
by Xie Haixiao. 

2 The genuine derivation of ‘Taklamakan’ is far from established but Gunnar Jarring’s 
argument that it derives ultimately from the Arabic meaning, ‘place of arches’, is by 
far the most compelling. 

3 The name of the military unit referred to here is problematic. The Chinese name 
Minzujun translates as National (but with a sense of ethnic) Army but it was not in any 
sense a ‘national’ army in the context of the whole of China. Forbes and Millward 
both use the form Ili (Yili) National Army which establishes a clear link to the Eastern 
Turkestan Republic or Three District Revolution. Xinjiang lishi cidian, p. 158. 

4 'Heng Ge damo shang Kunlun’, Kashi 3: 75-6. 

5 'Heng Ge damo shang Kunlun’, Kashi 3: 77-9. Visit to bingtuan farm in the Khotan 
region by the author, June 2010. 

6 Yahshi is the Uyghur word for ‘good’ and yahexi represents the Chinese characters 
that are used to transliterate it. 

7 ‘Heng Ge damo shang Kunlun’, Kashi 3: 79-81. 

8 'Heng Ge damo shang Kunlun’, Kashi 3: 81-2. 

9 Most of the inhabitants of southern Xinjiang are Muslim Uyghurs but there are also 
Tajiks and Kyrgyz, particularly in the mountains, who might also have been involved 
in the insurrections and the later resistance to the PLA. Author’s visit to Pishan 
(Guma) in June 2010. 

10 'Heng Ge damo shang Kunlun’, Kashi 3: 83-4. The references to Simawati may not 
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be correct as it is in the mountains south of Khotan whereas Yingerlike, the desert 
area, which was their next destination is part of the Taklamakan to the north of the 
city. 

11 'Heng Ge damo shang Kunlun’, Kashi 3: 84-5. 

12 Articles in the Kashi series do not present evidence of opposition to the CCP among 
the Uyghur population of Khotan or even of doubt about the motives of the 
Communists. 

13 'Heng Ge damo shang Kunlun’, Kashi 3: 85-7. 

14 'Heng Ge damo shang Kunlun’, Kashi 3: 87-9. 

15 'Heng Ge damo shang Kunlun’, Kashi 3: 87-9. 

16 No author, Xinghuo Liaoyuan, Hong Kong: Sanlian, 1960. 

17 'Heng Ge damo shang Kunlun’, Kashi 3: 89-94. 


17 Colonising Kashgar in the name 
of the people 


The status of Xinjiang from the nineteenth century to the present day is far from 
cut and dried. After the forces of the Manchu Qing emperors had conquered the 
territory in the late eighteenth century, it was ruled from Beijing, but it was 
governed at arm’s length, by local landowners under the supervision of imperial 
ambans. In southern Xinjiang, Yakub Beg took power in 1865 and ruled 
Kashgaria until his death in 1877. After a protracted debate within the Qing ruling 
elite over the possibility, and even the desirability, of retaining control over such 
a remote and problematic region, Xinjiang was formally incorporated into the 
Chinese Empire as a province in 1884. Even then, day-to-day rule was exercised 
through the existing power structures which were controlled as before by the 
powerful Muslim members of the local Turki (predominantly Uyghur) elite. After 
the Revolution of 1911, Qing rule came to an end in Xinjiang and the same Turki 
elite continued to control the region under governors appointed by the new 
Chinese Republic. However, the Republic was unable to establish a stable 
government in Beijing and the rest of eastern China, let alone concern itself with 
the perilous and frustrating ethnic and religious politics of Xinjiang. 

During the Republican period 1911—49, Xinjiang was ruled by three gover¬ 
nors, Yang Zengxin, Jin Shuren and Sheng Shicai, all nominally owing allegiance 
to the governments of the Republic, including from 1928 to the National 
Government of Chiang Kaishek in Nanjing, but in practice they operated as inde¬ 
pendent warlords. The overriding preoccupations of the successive governors 
were the management of ethnic and factional strife and relations with the 
increasingly influential Soviet Union. Dealing with Chinese governments in 
Beijing or Nanjing were of secondary importance. The provincial government of 
Xinjiang was based in Urumqi: Kashgar and its region were to a large extent inde¬ 
pendent simply because of the distance from the provincial capital and poor 
communications. 

CCP cadres in Sheng Shicai’s administration 

In 1938, CCP members were deployed to work in and liaise with Sheng Shicai’s 
administration in Xinjiang, a warlord regime that was only nominally Nationalist. 
Sheng, who seized power in 1933, was obliged by the geopolitical situation to 
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manage a complex balancing act. He had to accommodate: the native political 
leaders of Xinjiang, including those from Kashgar; the neighbouring Soviet 
Union and its representatives in Xinjiang; and, almost as an afterthought, the 
National Government of Chiang Kai-shek’s Guomindang. Chiang’s National 
Government had been obliged to abandon its capital of Nanjing when the city was 
attacked and occupied, with unprecedented brutality, by the Japanese in 
December 1937. The National Government then withdrew to the city of 
Chongqing in southwest China, from where it attempted to exert its political 
authority while in reality having no control over most of China. The political 
credibility and influence of the National Government was at an all-time low, and, 
for the day-to-day work of local governments in southern Xinjiang, to which CCP 
members had been detailed, Chiang’s regime was largely irrelevant. The 
Communist cadres in southern Xinjiang were operating in a region that was for 
all practical purposes independent, although they were aware that many of their 
colleagues were, if not strongly anti-Communist, loyal to a political agenda that 
was broadly Nationalist. 

The short period during which this key group of cadres operated actively in 
Xinjiang between 1938 and 1943 was a formative one for the CCP. Many were 
given executive authority, albeit at a local level; they learnt how they could exer¬ 
cise that authority and how it would be received in a social environment that was 
for many of them completely alien. They lacked skills in, mainly Turkic, local 
languages and had little knowledge or understanding of the importance of religion 
and culture among the Uyghurs and the other Muslim ethnic groups of southern 
Xinjiang. These smaller groups were important, especially the Kyrgyz and the 
‘mountain Tajiks’ (more accurately known as Wakhs or Sarikoli) who inhabited 
the strategic border regions in the mountains close to the border city of 
Tashkurgan. As a result of these linguistic and cultural shortcomings, the CCP 
cadres were obliged to rely on local guides, interpreters and other intermediaries, 
much as their predecessors had done during the Qing Dynasty. However much the 
CCP members tried to act as champions of the poor and oppressed in Xinjiang, 
they were inevitably operating as part of a new colonial elite, always at arm’s 
length from the majority of the population by virtue of their different language 
and culture, and above all their religion, or lack of religion. Some Communist 
cadres were noted for having made serious attempts to learn the Uyghur language 
and for respecting Islamic customs, and these officials were able to communicate 
better with local people. 

Their policies, especially those connected with taxation and finance, inevitably 
brought them into conflict with powerful members of the Uyghur elite. 
Conversely they secured the support of a number of Uyghurs, Tajiks and Kyrgyz 
who were not from wealthy and powerful backgrounds and they were to rely on 
these individuals during the Sheng Shicai period: after 1949, some of these early 
supporters became key officials in the new government that the PRC established 
in Xinjiang. 

The experience that these Communist cadres gained in Kashgar and other parts 
of southern Xinjiang was not just as political activists or agitators. They were 
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actively involved in some of the key issues that faced the local population, many 
of which were highly sensitive and potentially divisive, either because they 
affected the distinctive economic power structure that had developed in the region 
or because they affected Islamic cultural sensibilities. An example of the former 
was the water supply. The management of rivers and dams and the supply of 
water to poorer farmers to irrigate their fields might appear to be a practical 
economic or geographical problem, but the water supply had been controlled by 
powerful landowning families of the Uyghur elite for centuries. Attempts to 
supply water for farming more equitably could only succeed by reducing the 
control exercised by these influential families, which of course threatened their 
incomes and their relative prosperity. The same was true when local governments 
tried to regulate domestic trade, insisted on fair prices in the markets of Kashgar 
and attempted to prevent hoarding by the wealthier merchants. The reforms of the 
tax system, initiated in Urumqi by Mao Zemin and carried out in Kashgar by his 
CCP colleagues, were anathema to the wealthy merchants and officials of the 
Uyghur elite: tax farming and the operation of an ancient but inequitable tax 
system had become a lucrative component of their income. Communist cadres 
learnt how to manage these reforms and how to deal with the opposition that they 
inevitably faced from those whose standard of living was adversely affected by 
them: these lessons would prove invaluable when the CCP took control of 
Xinjiang after 1949. 

The question of international trade was even more important to the Communist 
officials as it provided an opportunity for them to demonstrate their patriotic 
commitment to the economy of southern Xinjiang as part of China. Trade across 
the borders was either with British India, especially from the Kashgar region, or 
with the Soviet Union. Smuggling, especially smuggling that could be blamed on 
the activities of the British and their agents in Kashgar and Tashkurgan was a 
prime target for local government officials; campaigns against smugglers during 
the 1930s and 1940s became a highly symbolic activity for CCP activists. 
Whether the trade that was being investigated and restricted by these campaigns 
was genuinely smuggling is a moot point, but the establishment of customs posts, 
the defence of the border and the suppression of bandits in the mountainous fron¬ 
tiers became key elements of the work of a number of the Communist cadres. 
These activities, in defence of the ‘motherland’, combined the elements of nation¬ 
alism and patriotism that were part of the Chinese Communist Party’s raison 
d ’etre from its earliest days; they were easily linked to its commitment to the anti¬ 
imperialist movement that stemmed from its alliance with the Soviet Union. 

Cadres and colonialism 

What can be learnt from the activities of these pioneering CCP cadres about the 
attitude of the Chinese Communist Party to Xinjiang both before and after 1949? 
The cadres were committed and driven by ideological and patriotic impulses to 
ensure that Xinjiang remained part of the ‘motherland’. They were in no doubt 
that it had always been part of China and that it should always be so. In this they 
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were the inheritors of a tradition that can be traced back to those members of the 
Qing dynasty government who decided in 1884 that the region should not be lost 
to China and should become a full province. From the accounts of the work and 
attitudes of the cadres in Kashgar and its region that are presented in the Kashi 
series, it is clear that they became aware - some more than others - that in 
Kashgar, Tashkurgan and Khotan they were operating in a society that was vastly 
different from anything that they had previously experienced. If they had not 
become aware of this, they could not have managed offices, schools or military 
units at all. Whether they fully appreciated quite how different the region was, it 
is impossible to say. Without the language skills necessary to talk to Uyghurs and 
other Muslims in southern Xinjiang who could not speak Chinese well - the vast 
majority - they were not able to acquire a profound appreciation of how local 
society operated and especially how issues that were particularly important to the 
CCP, such as education and the status of women, were affected by time-honoured 
customs and practices sanctified by Islamic religious authority. Conversely, 
because they were not constrained by local ethnic loyalties and either respect for, 
or fear of, the combined religious and secular authority that the hays, begs and the 
imams exercised over the remainder of the population, they were able to see more 
clearly than some Uyghurs the inequities, and indeed the iniquities, of an 
economic structure that exploited and marginalised the poorest Uyghur farmers. 

Does this mean that the administration that the CCP was eventually to estab¬ 
lish in Kashgar and the rest of Xinjiang, and that was based to some extent on the 
experiences of these cadres in the 1930s and 1940s, was a colonial regime or, as 
has been suggested, a form of‘internal colonialism’? Barry Sautman has argued 
that, although scholars and journalists have frequently used the phrase ‘internal 
colonialism’ to describe the relationship between the central government of the 
People’s Republic of China in Beijing and the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous 
Region that was created on 1 October 1955, ‘none of the elements of the internal 
colonialist concept are sufficiently present to warrant characterising Xinjiang as 
an internal colony of China’, taking into account the political economy of the 
region and in particular the interaction between the Han and the minority, that is 
the Uyghurs. 1 This is debatable in view of the acknowledged existence of ethnic 
conflict in the region, the fact that before 1949 the Uyghurs were the majority 
rather than the minority. Subsequently, a low degree of autonomy and the uneven¬ 
ness of development in Xinjiang, especially southern Xinjiang, have left Uyghur 
farming communities impoverished and marginalised. Indeed even the ‘internal’ 
element of ‘internal colonialism’ has to be questioned as it assumes that Xinjiang 
was always ‘internal’ to China, which it clearly was not. 

The Kashi narratives 

The regime that controlled Kashgar and the rest of Xinjiang before 1949 was not 
the same as the one established by the PRC, although there are interesting conti¬ 
nuities which may be accounted for partly by the experience of the CCP cadres 
working in the region during the governorship of Sheng Shicai. What cannot be 
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in any doubt, on the basis of the accounts given in the Kashi documents, is that 
the attitudes of the predominantly Han officials who ran Kashgar and southern 
Xinjiang in the 1930s and 1940s, including those seconded by the CCP leadership 
in Yan’an, were typical of the colonial district officer, a well-intentioned and 
reform-minded district officer perhaps, but a colonial official at heart. Although 
many of them had some knowledge of and respect for the language and culture of 
the Uyghurs on one level, on another level, where this culture clashed with their 
beliefs and principles of equality and fairness, they rejected the implications of 
that culture completely. Although some Uyghurs were willing and able to support 
the CCP cadres in this, others were constrained by ethnic and religious loyalties 
and the Communist officials were not able to carry these Muslims with them on 
their path towards reform. To some extent the difference depended on the social 
background of the Uyghurs, but some CCP cadres assumed that they would have 
the support of all poor Uyghurs, whether pious or not, and this was not the case. 

It is difficult to read the narratives in the Kashi series without coming to the 
conclusion that, whether or not they intended to, the narrators have provided copi¬ 
ous evidence to support the argument that what was being developed in Xinjiang 
between the 1920s and the 1940s by both Nationalist and Communist officials 
was a colonial administration. The level of detail provided in the Kashi series 
unwittingly, but comprehensively, undermines the contention that Chinese offi¬ 
cials in Xinjiang were, and indeed still are, ruling over a region that was simply 
another part of China and was essentially no different from provinces like, for 
example, Henan or Jiangxi. 

Many of the articles in the collection cite historical evidence selectively to 
support Beijing’s official stance that Xinjiang has always been part of China and 
always will be. Even when that is not argued directly, it is the underlying assump¬ 
tion behind most of the articles. The official position of the People’s Republic of 
China is that the area now known as the Xinjiang Uyghur Autonomous Region 
(XUAR) is an integral part of China and always has been, since at least the Han 
dynasty (206 bc-ad 221), notwithstanding the great changes that the geography 
and polity of China have undergone over the centuries. The writers of the articles 
in Kashi, and most of those whose story is told there, appear to have accepted this 
without question, particularly those who were sent to work in Xinjiang on the 
instructions of the Chinese Communist Party in the turbulent years of the 1930s 
and 1940s. However, it is important to note that this belief was shared by their 
counterparts in the Nationalist Guomindang and its military units and had also 
been shared by some, although not all, of the ruling elite of the Manchu Qing 
dynasty, the final ruling house of the Chinese Empire which created the province 
of Xinjiang in 1884. 

The conviction that Xinjiang is an inalienable part of China is not based on any 
Marxist or Leninist analysis, although Stalin’s unsophisticated views on the 
national question - the role assigned to ethnic minorities in the Soviet Union - 
have been used to justify it. It is essentially a nationalist or patriotic conviction, a 
conviction not shared by most of the non-Han population of the region. The depth 
of this conviction, above all among those Han officials who had served in the 
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region and formed an attachment to it, is part of the explanation for, but not a 
justification of, the refusal of policy makers in China even to consider the possi¬ 
bility that, at some point in the future, an independent or at least a genuinely 
autonomous regime might be established in Xinjiang. In fact there is every 
reason, on ethical, political and practical grounds, for arguing that policy makers 
in China should be looking for alternative models of government to solve the 
problems of Xinjiang - and also Tibet and Inner Mongolia - before further 
conflicts make these even more difficult to resolve. Whether such alternatives 
might involve full independence or genuine practical autonomy within the exist¬ 
ing autonomous regions, at the time of writing there is no reason to be optimistic 
that any progress is being made towards this goal, or even towards the possibil¬ 
ity of debating these issues rationally in China. 

Although there are some Uyghur voices in the collection of texts from Kashi 
on which this account is primarily based, they are far fewer than those of their 
Han colleagues and even those few Uyghur narratives have been mediated, in 
ways that are sometimes transparent and sometimes not, through a Han Chinese 
political and editorial process. None of them represent the common view of 
Uyghurs in Xinjiang, that the land belongs to the Uyghurs and that they should 
be responsible for governing themselves in a Muslim society. Even among the 
Uyghurs there have been, and still are, many and varied notions of the form of 
self-government appropriate to Xinjiang; the type of society that it should be; and 
particularly the precise role that Islam should play in that society. The question of 
what relationship an independent Xinjiang might have to China is rarely 
discussed by Uyghurs. The origins of many of these notions, and their implica¬ 
tions for the future of Xinjiang, can be found in the history of the attempts to 
establish an independent Muslim Uyghur regime in Kashgar during the 1930s, the 
failure of that attempt and the experiences of members of the Chinese Communist 
Party in the region after that failure. 

Note 

1 Sautman, Barry, ‘Is Xinjiang an internal colony?’, Inner Asia, Vol. 2, No. 2, 2000, pp. 

239-71. 


Biographical notes 


Brief accounts are given here of the lives of some key figures in Republican 
period Xinjiang, but not those whose careers are discussed in detail in the main 
body of the text. 


Jin Shuren (1879-1941) 

Second Governor of Xinjiang under the Republic. Jin was from Gansu and orig¬ 
inally the principal of a teachers’ college. He became a government official in 
Gansu and a supporter of Yang Zengxin whom he followed to Xinjiang; he 
succeeded the assassinated Yang Zengxin in 1928. Jin was a corrupt and incom¬ 
petent Governor who had infuriated the Uyghurs by allowing Han settlers onto 
their land. He fled to the USSR in 1933 after his own troops mutinied and was 
succeeded by Sheng Shicai 

Ma Shaowu (18807-193 7?) 

Daoyin (Chief Administrator) of Kashgar and the most powerful civil authority in 
southern Xinjiang during the governorship of Yang Zengxin. Ma was a Dungan 
(Hui) Muslim from Yunnan and renowned for his support for the construction of 
Sufi tombs. He executed the military commander of Kashgar, Ma Fuxing, on the 
orders of Governor Yang Zengxin. Although regarded as anti-Soviet he was 
prepared to negotiate and trade with both the British and the Russians. 


Ma Zhongying (19107-1937?) 

Dungan (Hui) Muslim from Hezhou (Linxia) in Gansu. Attended the military 
academy in Nanjing and was at times allied to the Guomindagn but led an inde¬ 
pendent Muslim army in Gansu and then in Xinjiang which he invaded in 1931. 
He was opposed by the forces of Sheng Shicai and his armies held Kashgar 
briefly in 1934. 
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Mao Zemin (1895-1943) 

Elder of Mao Zedong’s younger brothers and an early member of the CCP. He 
was sent to Urumqi to work with Sheng Shicai and as Minister of Finance was 
influential in refonning the tax system and the economy of Xinjiang. He was 
arrested and executed by Sheng and is regarded as a martyr by the CCP. 


Niyaz Hajji, Khoja (?— 1937) 

Born in Kumul Prefecture (Hami), Niyaz was the most significant political actor 
in the short-lived East Turkestan Republic of 1933-34, of which he was 
President. Although convinced of the need for an Islamic government, he came to 
an accommodation with Sheng Shicai and served in his government as part of the 
post-rebellion settlement. 


Sheng Shicai (1897-1970) 

Third Governor of Republican period Xinjiang, ruling from 1933 to 1944. Sheng 
was born in Liaoning and studied in Japan. He took part in the Guomindang 
Nationalists’ Northern Expedition and served with Feng Yuxiang’s forces. He 
worked under Jin Shuren but later ousted him as ruler and repelled the attempts 
by the Dungan Ma Zhongying to take control of the province. He grew increas¬ 
ingly dependent on the USSR but in 1942 turned against Moscow and the CCP 
with whom he had been cooperating. He was dismissed by the GMD as unreli¬ 
able but fled to Taiwan after 1949. 


Tao Zhiyue (1891-1988) 

Originally from Ningxiang in Hunan, Tao graduated from the Baoding Military 
Academy in 1916. He had already been active in the Tongmenghui and the 
Wuchang Uprising that started the Revolution of 1911. He rose through the ranks 
of the Guomindang army and became Deputy Commander-in-Chief of the 34th 
Group Army and the 37th Group Army. In 1945, he accompanied General Zhang 
Zhidong to Xinjiang and was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Xinjiang 
Garrison and then Deputy Chairman of the Northwest Field Headquarters. He 
defected from the Nationalists to the Communists in September 1945 and after 
1949 took various appointments in the PLA and the bingtuan. He joined the CCP 
in 1982. 1 


Wang Enmao (1912-2001) 

Joined the CCP in 1930 and took part in the Long March. He was Wang Zhen’s 
political commissar in the assault on northern Xinjiang in 1949 and while his 
commanding officer established himself in Urumqi, he led the PLA into southern 
Xinjiang and was based in Kashgar as the head of the military administration 
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there until he replaced Wang Zhen, as Secretary of the Xinjiang CCP Committee 
in 1952 and became political commissar of the Xinjiang Military District. He was 
severely criticised during the Cultural Revolution but retained much of his polit¬ 
ical authority as a member of the CCP Central Committee until 1987. 

Wang Zhen (1908-1993) 

Wang Zhen was a noted commander in the 8th Route Army famed for his exploits 
in Nanniwan. He was directed by Peng Dehuai to occupy Xinjiang in 1949 and 
managed to do so with little fighting. However, the military regime that he estab¬ 
lished was tough and antagonised local people, especially in his management of 
the land reform programme in the early 1950s and he was replaced by his deputy 
Wang Enmao. He served the CCP and government in Beijing as, among other 
posts, minister for agriculture and member of the Politburo. He was a supporter 
of Deng Xiaoping and was politically conservative. 


Yang Zengxing (1867-1928) 

First Governor of Republican period Xinjiang, ruling from 1911 to 1928. Yang 
was a native of Yunnan where he had connections with leading Muslim families 
and became a government official who served in Gansu until 1908 when he was 
transferred to Xinjiang. He had some understanding of Muslim society in China 
and was supported by some Sufi sheikhs. He served as Governor of Xinjiang from 
1911 (formally confirmed in 1912) until his assassination in 1928. 


Zhao Xiguang (1901-1955) 

Played a key role in the transfer of power in southern Xinjiang. He was a native 
of Baoshan in the south-western province of Yunnan and a graduate of the 
Jiangwutang (Hall for Expounding Military Arts) Military Academy in Yunnan. 
He enrolled in the military units of the Guomindang that took part in the Northern 
Expedition of 1926-27 and became Commander of the 38th Army and Director 
of the Political Department of the 8th Military District: this made him a senior 
political soldier in the Guomindang forces. He was based in southern Xinjiang 
from 1946 and switched sides to the PLA on 25 September 1949. 


Zhang Zhizhong (1890-1969) 

Originally from Anhui province, Zhang graduated from the Baoding Military 
Academy and joined the armies of the Northern Expedition in 1926. He held a 
number of senior military positions in the Guomindang army during the War of 
Resistance against Japan. In 1945, he was sent to Xinjiang to represent Chiang 
Kai-shek’s National Government in negotiations with the leaders of the inde¬ 
pendent Eastern Turkestan Republic in Ghulja/Yining, or the Three District 
Revolution as the CCP prefer to term it, and became Chairman of the Xinjiang 
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government in Urumqi. In 1949, he was one of the key negotiators with the 
Ghulja leadership in the ‘telegram revolution’ that brought Xinjiang under the 
control of the CCP. After 1949, he remained in the PRC and held a number of 
senior military and political positions in the PLA and the bingtuan in Xinjiang. 2 

Notes 

1 Xinjiang lishi cidian, pp. 562-3. 

2 Xinjiang lishi cidian, pp. 323-4; Xie Haixiao ‘Zhao Xiguang jiangjun shuai bu qiyi 
qianhou’, Kashi 1: 29; Xia Weirong ‘Shache shijian jingguo’, Kashi 1: 47-50; 
Xinjiang lishi cidian, p. 465. Zhang Zhiwo and Zhou Haibin Huiyi fuqin Zhang 
Zhizhong Nanjing, Jiangsu Literature and Art Press, 2012. 
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